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GENERAL EDITOR’S 

To DAY it would appear that we are feeling our way 
towards a new method of teaching history m schools 
and colleges The defect of the old system was that 
history ivas apt to be taught as a bare scheme of dates 
and dynasties a thing without any true apphcation 
When it was taught m greater detail in short periods 
these penods were not linked up with any general 
histoncal scheme and so tended to be ^episod ic and 
unrelated y< 

A teacher of histoiy must aim at providing the pupil 
with a* conspectu s of large scale histoncal movements 
and at 'the sine time by a senes of linked epochs 
clothe the bones for him m flesh and blood The past 
must be presented as a hving thuig so that the student 
can realize that its inhabitants had the same vaned 
mterests as he has himself and at the same time he 
must have clearly m his head the sequence by which 
history has moved from its early beginnmgs to his own 
day He roust understand that the life of former ages 
was not merely djuiastic and political but economic, 
soaal hterary and artistic He must be enabled 
imagmatnely to hve again m earlier epochs and at the 
same time he must be given a bird s eye view of the 
processes of time 

it IS proposed that this senes should be divided mto 
three parts (i) the History of Bntain {2) the History 
of Europe, and (3) an OutUne of General History In 
sections z and 2 tne scheme is for a general outhne m 
two volumes followed by a sequence of epochs grouped 
around some determining movement dr personality The 
epochs taken together wiU form a continuous history 
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of Bn tj‘;h and European life The aim has been to 
divide the past into tracts of time which have a real 
unitv and significance for much of the present sub- 
dinsion of history is arbitrary and unsaentific The 
division is roughly chronological but there is no arbi- 
trary length for each epoch One maj cover several 
centunes and another a bare twenty five jears 

Each epoch will be treated not merely from the 
political and militaiy standpomts but also from the 
social economic and cultural Even m the British 
section the treatment wall not be insular Modem 
educational programmes la> stress on' the connection 
at all points of Bntisli history with that of the world 
outside Tlie old teaching of national history wus apt 
to pve a false perspective It is necessary when 
Bntish history is tiugiit to mahe rt dear that Britain 
was a province of Chnstendom and that all our civih 
nation arose from the knowm' antiqmt y of two thousand 
veirs ago Tlic history of Dmain dm onI> be under 
stood when it is studied in relation to the history of 
I uropc and of the world 

Tlic aim in the British group is to give in cacli volume 
a picture of how our ancestors lived m a particular 
t{x>ch what their thoughts win. what were tlie influ 
rnces in their lives and vihat hvang and permanent 
movements and institutions that cpodi contributed to 
the sfor> of Bntain In the European group the same 
ptirpoM will be follouid but the cpoclis wall not have 
the clalxirafion of the British group It is hoped that 
the three groups filrn together will provadc material 
for an inlclli^rnt and bajanenj understanding of the 
|vut Jons Buciiav 
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A GENERAL SURVEY OF 
BRITISH HISTORY 

CHAPTER 1 

ROMAN BRITAIN 

■pNGLISH history b^:ins before there was any 
county called togland There is a distant past 
which IS called prehtstonc because it has left to us 
none of the ivntten records upon which historians depend 
for the tale they ha\ e to tell There are records— skele- 
tons and skulls bunal places tools and pottery — to 
indicate the existence and give some hints about the 
manners and customsyof races who inhabited this island 
before the beginning of-The Christian Era and these 
vestiges of many centunes in the dim and forgotten past 
require interpretation and give nse to controversies with 
which the student of history is not directly concerned 
The Srst written records rdating to the Bntish Isles 
apart from a few allusions to the tin mines of Cornwall 
go back no farther than the days of Julius Casar whose 
armies brought our country mto contact with the great 
civilized world of Europe a world of which there is 
a much older written history Bntam came late mto 
Europe m which it was destined to plaj so great a part 
and Its entiy came about through, a conquest 

In the year 55-54 b c Jubus Cg e sar then engaged m 
the conquest and administration of Gaul made an at- 
tempt to conquer Bntam It was quite natural that he 
11 
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should do so for the namm stnp of ^vater between 
Bntam and Gaul presented no difficulties to the trans- 
port of a Roman army The land was inhabited not by 
Englishmen but by tribes who were the kindred of the 
tnbes of Gaul and sometimes a smgle chief held s^vay 
over distncts on both sides of the channel Cassar 
looked upon Britain as part of Gaul to conquer it there 
fore was not to embark upon a new adv enture but to 
complete the work he had ^en doing successfully The 
east coast of the island is flat and open to an invader 
If the mountainous country had been on the eastern 
mstead of the western coast an invasion would ha\e 
been a more forpu^ablg task But as it is the east 
coast IS not only flat but is also broken up by estuaries 
and navigable ri\ ers which may be said to mvite attack 
and there are no mountam fastnesses mto which the 
native population could retire An army which landed 
on the east coast would find few natural obstades to its 
march It rmght have to skirt the fens or to avoid a 
forest but the geography of the eastern portion of the 
island was hkely rather to help than to hmder an invader 
Julius C*sar did not conquer Bntnm In the summer 
of 55 B c he effected a landing on the coast of Kent 
It was not a surprise landing andtheBntons who knew 
all about hiS doings m Gaul offered a fierce opposition 
and were beaten But though he made a successful 
begmnmg Csesar s plans imscamcd and he went back 
to Gaul to make preparations for a greater effort m the 
following year In July 54 bc he came again and 
landed near the same place (m the neighbourhood of 
Deal) with a larger army But agam thmgs went wrong 
and though Casar defeated some British tnbes and com 
pelled them to submit he soon returned to Gaul and he 
never agam had an opportunity of renewing his attempt 
upon Bntam Yet the influence of Csesar upon Bntam 
w^ not confined to the results of two meffectual cam 
paigns Bntam and Gaul were m close contact with each 
other and when C^ar changed Celtic Gaul mto Roman 
Gaul he was indirectly begmnmg a Roman conquest of 
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Bntain The Bntons learned Roman ^vays and cus 
toms from Gauls and a Bntish chief Cunobehne 
or Cymbeline whose name is best remembered by Shake 
speare s play , encouraged his people to adopt these 
customs and on his corns he called hitnselt by the 
Roman title of Re>i The Bntons imported Roman 
pottery and Roman 'brooches and they made some sort 
of submission to Rofn^ m'the reigns of the two famous 
emperors, Augustus and Tibenus 
Thii. vague acknowledgment of Roman suzeramty 
did not satisfy the Romans and m the year a P 43 
almost a century after Csesar’s invasions the Emperor 
Claudius who wished to make his rule famous by ex 
tending the Roman Eroptfe ^a\e orders for the conquest 
of Bntam Cymbeline had just died and his death was 
probably follow ed by civil wars which hampered the trade 
between Bntam and Roman Gaul and gave the Romans 
another reason for mterference The mans for this con- 
quest did not miscarry Roman soldiers once more 
landed m Kent and under their general Aulus Plautms 
made their way northwards towards Camulodunum or 
Colchester the city which had been the capital of Cym- 
behne The Bntons succeeded for a time m stopping 
their progress on the banks of the Thames and the 
Emperor Claudius came m person from Gaul to en 
courage his troops Colchester soon fell and the con 
quest of the lowland area of South Bntam northwards 
to the nver Trent and westwards to the nver Severn 
was accomplished vnthm the four years A p 43-47 In 
accordance with their custom the Romans made a senes 
of great roads for the movement of their armies For 
geographical reasons London became the centre of their 
system It was near their base m Gaul the estuary of 
the Thames provided a good harbour and the nver 
afforded communication by water with the Midlands 
London w as the natural meeting place alike for the people 
of Norfolk Suffolk and Essex and for the people of 
Kent and Sussex These names «i?e of course all 
much later than the Roman conquest but the geog 
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raph} of tlie land js not afTcctcd by tlie succession of 
names gi\en to political divisions, the Iccni who 
inhabited what alten\’ards came to be called Norfolk 
and Suffolk found as later ficnentions were to find 
that if thej were to aaoid the sea and the fens their 
nearest market was London From London therefore 
tlie Romans made their roads One road ran to Sil 
Chester a Roman towai near Rcadinj’ whicli recent 
cxcaaations have brought to light and from Silcliester 
It was continued to Winchester in the south to Exeter 
m the west and to Gloucester on the borders of W'ales 
Another went north by Verulam a Roman town close 
to St Albans to W'roxetcr (m Shropsliire) and to 
Chester Tlie third passed bj Colchester and Cam 
bndge to Lincoln "nie borders of the new province 
were protected b> fortresses 
The need and the aaluc of these road» the earhest 
roads our island has known were soon proved In the 
year a D 6i there was a Bntish revolt against the 
conquerors It was brought about by the t>Tanny of 
the Roman gamsons and it was led b> a woman 
Boudicca better known as the Boadicea of Cowpers 
famous poem was the wadow of a pnnee of the Iceni 
On the death of her husband who had been lo>al to 
Rome his possessions were seized and Boadicea herself 
was maltreated and scourged She became a wamor- 
queen and collected a native army which obeyed as 
its leader this tall fierce woman who with her golden 
hair hanging far down her back was an impersonation 
of one of the old Greek funes At first she met with 
some success The Batons destroyed the Roman settle 
ments at Colchester Verulam and London defeated a 
Roman legion and massacred many thousands who were 
hving under Roman protection But m a great battle 
the Roman governor cwnpletely destroyed the Bntish 
army A savage rev enge was taken and the country of 
Iceni — now Norfolk and Suffolk — was devastated 
Hoadicea put an end to her own hfe to escape falling into 
the hinds of a merciless enemy Peace was restored in 
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the lowlands, which never again rebelled against the 
conquerors ' 

To bubdue the mountainous region m the west and the 
north was a more difticult problem A Bntish leader^ 
named Caractacus, a son of Cymbelme had been drnen 
from the east country by Aulus Plautius and had taken 
refuge m the Welsh mountains Thence he had contmued 
to harass the Romans until in the year 50 he had been 
defeated and brought captive to Rome Other leaders 
took his place and the Britons on the borders of Wales 
were stvU fighting the Romans at the tune of Boadicea s 
msurrection For some years there were no further 
attempts to conquer the west Then between the years 
71 and 78 most of Wales was subdued and in the latter 
year there came to Britain a new Roman gover 
nor who was to be the conqueror of the north This 
was Agncola whose son m law the Roman historian 
Tacit'P?r i^fe an account of his achievements m Bntam 
Agricola completed the conquest of Wales and then 
turned his attention to the north The Romans maj 
already have had a military station at York but the 
north west was entirely outside the Roman dominion 
and beyond what is now the Scottish border there were 
marauding Caledonian tribes Agncola meant to sub- ' 
due the whole island and he made an expedition far mto ^ 
what IS now Scotland How far north he penetrated 
we do not know but between the Firth of Forth and 
tlie Tirth of Clyde he built a diain of forts to protect 
the frontier Beyond these forts there were mihtary 
stations and when Agncola returned to Rome after 
seven years m Bntam the Roman dominion stretched 
to central Scotland 

With the departure of Agncola, our knowledge of 
ev ents on the frontiers of the Roman province of Bntam 
ceases for a time About the j ear 120 there w as a great 
rising in the north against the Romans The rebeUion 
was suppressed by the Emperor Hadn an in person and 
it was he who first built the famous Roman wall from 
Carlisle to Newcastle The distnct between Hadnan s 
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Wall from th( Solway to the Tyne and Agncola s hne 
of forts from Cly^e to Forth \vas however, reoccupzed 
in the year 142 and Agncola s old forts were connected 
b> a wan known by the name of the Emperor Antonina s 
Pius But the northern tnbes were fierce an'd trouble 
some and by the jear 185 the Romans had decided to 
abandon this wild country and to be content wuth 
holding Hddnan s Wall and a few forts beyond it 
The wall was rebuilt and strengthened and its rums 
are stately and imptessi\e to this day Its defence in 
the decbnmg years of the Roman power in Bntain is 
described by Mr Kipling in Piick of Pook s HtU The 
Roman Empire was itself decUmng and could no longer 
afford to maintain troops m distant Britain even though 
after the first conquests very few of the soldiers were 
Italians We do not know the story of the last davs of 
Roman Britain The Britons did not rebel against the 
Romans but Rome became too weak to hold her con 
quests and somewhere about the vear 410 the Bntons 
were left to their oivn resources tind depri\ed of the 
protection which Rome had given them 
This bnef sketch of the nse and fall of the Roman 
dommion m Britain supplies the bare military facts 
which are necessary for the discussion of an important 
and indeed fundamental question about our history 
What was the permanent result of nearly four hundred 
years of Roman occupation ^ We know that the future 
of the country whidi we call France ivas determined by 
the Roman occupation of Gaul that the French Ian 
guage French law and French manners and customs 
are denved from the language and the civihzation which 
the Romans gave to the Gauls Is our oivn country 
similarly m any sense a child of the Roman Empire ? 
To answer this question we must first of all know 
whether m the centnnes of the Roman occupation 
Bntam was Romanized in the ivav m which Gaul was 
Romanized And here we must distinguish between the 
lowlands and the mountainous country We have seen 
that there svas a great difference m the process of con- 
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quest The lowlands were subdued in about seven >ears 
after the memorable j ear a D 43 and except for one 
insurrection under Boadicea they ga\e no trouble to 
the Romans The mountainous country was conquered 
very slowly and there were many rebeUions There is 
a similar difference m the effects produced by the Roman 
occupation upon different parts of the country The 
lowlands formed the Roman Province , the mountainous 
re^ns were the frontiers 

^e Province did not go farther north than the 
neighbourhood of Ripon nor farther w ei»t than the Welsh 
borders and the towm of Exeter It was Romanized 
Britain — that is to saj a British land m which a British 

S le adopted Roman customs The change was not 
2 by the mtroduction of any considerable number of 
ItahaQs mto this island , foreign soldiers were numerous 
on the frontiers but there were few m the Province 
The race remained the same as before the Roman con 
quest, but it w as civilized by what it learned from Rome 
The greatest thing that the Britons learned from Rome 
to live in towns Before the Romans came the 
Bntons thought of a town only as a place of refuge from 
the attacks of enemies — a hu^g place m the obscunt> 
of a forest or a strong place on the top of a hill Betw een 
the mvasion of Julius C«sar and the real Roman con 
quest some notion of town life had been borrowed 
Roman Gaul and dunng the Roman occupation 
Bntons learned to live in towns The town became 
the home and the people who worked on the land near 
a to_^ hved m the towm and went out to their work 
Q^ay by day The largest town was London and after 
Cirencester and then Vcrulam Wroxeter, Col 
^ Leicester Sildiester Other towns were Chi 
wester Winchester and Dorchester m the south and 
Gloucester, Bath and Exeter m the w^st There were 
jwer towns in the midlands the east and the north 
lUe midlands and north were thinly populated until 
industnal changes of recent t^mes and Norfolk 
ana buffolk seem not to have recovered from the devas 

VOL I 2 
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tation which followed the insurrection of Boadicea 
Besides the towns there were Milages which shared 
though not so fully in Roman a\ ihzation 
The towns were planned m imitation of Roman towns 
and their public buildings were Roman buildings The 
houses belonging to pnxatc citizens were less Jil^e the 
old Roman houses which can be seen to this daj m the 
buned and redisco\ered Roman town of Pompeii near 
Naples but the decorations followed Roman models 
The frescoes and mosaics and the tiles which have been 
uncovered m Bath or Silchester or other Roman Bntish 
towns or villages are all constructed in accordance with 
Italian designs and there is nothing m them to show that 
they belonged to Britain The pottery and dishes used 
in the household the bronze brooches buckles and the 
buttons and other relics of home life which have surviv ed 
are also Roman The inscriptions — words or sentences 
scribbled on the walls of the houses — are m Latin and 
prove that the ordinary speecJi of the inhabitants of a 
town like Silvester was the Latin tongue The old 
British or Celtic tongue survived m the country and may 
also have been known to the town dwellers but the 
general speech in the towns seems to have been Latin 
Outside the towns there were villages countrj houses 
belonging to the landowners farmhouses and labourers 
cottages and there is evidence to show that those who 
lived m these were also Romanized Bntons though we 
cannot tell whether the farm labourers w ere all slav es as 
they were m Italy 

Wiile this process of Roraanization was going on in 
the Province the frontiers remained comparatively un- 
affected by it We find Roman civilization m the Province 
but only Roman military occupation on the frontiers 
The forts and the great wall remain but there are scarcely 
an> vestiges of villages or country houses These dis 
tncts were not really Roman Bntain but only Bntain 
held by the soldiers of the Roman Empire There were 
roads in the frontiers as there were roads in the Province 
but they were military roads servmg the purposes of the 
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gamson and not highuajs for commerce In the last 
years of the Roman occupation Chnstianity was intro- 
duced into Britain but it seems to have affected only 
the Province not the frontiers How the new religion 
came we do not know but it does not seem to hav e come 
through the army It influenced the inhabitants of the 
towns and villages and at Silchester there exists what 
are believed to be the foundations of a Christian church 
In the southern parts of the Province the majonty of 
the Romanized Celts may have ceased to worship their 
old heathen gods and may have adopted the new faith 

We are inquiring about the permanent results of the 
Roman occupation and are asking whether predominant 
Roman influence is to be found m the later history of this 
island as it is found m Fran<« To help us to answer 
that question we have asked another — whether Bntam 
w as Romanized in the way in which Gaul was Romanized 
The ansv^er to this second question thanks to the in 
vestigations of recent excavators and historians of Roman 
Bntam, is quite clear In the Province though not on 
the frontiers Bntam was Romanized m the same way 
as Gaul \^en the Romans went awav in the early 
years* of the fifth century they left behind them the 
hentage of Roman avilization Did that heritage pass 
to the next conquerors to the men who made South 
Bntam no longer South Bntam but England? To 
answer this question we must know something about 
these men and their conquest 



CHAPTER II 

TKOif BJtlTAlN TO TNCLAXP 

In the fifth and sixth cen tunes — that is between the 
jear 401 and the jcar 600 — ^South Bntain came to be 
so completelj changed that the Romans if the> could 
have returned would ha\c been unable to recognize it 
The towns which had been the centres, of the life of the 
British Province had ceased to be inhabited Three 
of the towns of which we spoke in the last chapter 
bore names that are not familiar to^ay becau&e the> are 
not the names of English toivns — Wroxeter Silchester 
Verulam There have been no inhabitants of these 
places since Roman times though the town of St 
Albans has grown up close to the site of the old Verulam 
\et all three were among the larger towns of Roman 
Bntain What happened to such towns ? Some of 
them were burned by the invaders who came after the 
Romans had left One of these was Wroxeter There 
IS no wntten record that relates its destruction but the 
rums which hav e been excavated and uncov ered tell their 
own tale and show the marks of fire The rums of Sil 
Chester on the other band bear no traces of fire and it is 
supposed that the town was rendered uninhabitable by 
the constant attacks of the invaders and that the in 
habitants left their homes and fled to the mountainous 
regions There v^e^e many such towns and villages 
peaceful and prc«= *en>iis under Roman protection de 
stroj ed or deserted after the departure of the Romans 
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The country-houses suffered a sinular fate Thev u ere 
burned pillaged abandoned and the conquerors did not 
occup;^ them Some sites of Roman tornis were again 
inhabited at a later period but the Roman town ivas 
destrojed and a new town grew up An example is 
found in Bath Before \crv long it became an im 
portant town but it was a new town The old Roman 
town has been excavated and many vestiges of the 
Roman occupation have been found but there are no 
traces of habitation m the period immediately after the 
Romans left There must have been an interval dunng 
which Bath ceased to be mhabiicd 
All this means that the invaders who came to South 
Britain in the fifth century destrojed the civilization of 
the Bntish Provmco as barbarian invaders destroyed 
Roman civilization elsewhere in Europe About the 

f iroccss of destruction and settlement we know very 
ittle \Ve cannot tell exactly how or precisely when 
the Romans left We cannot tell the immediate results 
of their departure The Bntons of the Provance could 
not at first realize that Rome had gone and they asked 
for protection when the Roman Empire was no longer 
able to protect itself The Romans had protected the 
Province from two different kinds of enemies The 
great wall and its forts between Solw ay and Tyne had 
restrained the attacks of the fierce tribes who inhabited 
what IS now Scotland On the south coast the power 
of Rome had defended the Province from the raids of 
Saxon pirates It was from the sea that the new danger 
came An early tradition asserts that the Bntons m 
vited the Saxons to help them against the Piets and 
Caledonians in the north and that the Saxons came 
to help and remained to conquer but we do not know 
whether this story represents the real facts or not All 
that we do know is that when the Romans were no 
longer there to beat off the pirate crews and when the 
fortresses which the Romans had built^t Pevensey and 
other places on the south eastern anti southern coasts 
ceased to be garrisoned with Roman soldiers the pirates 
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came not to make isolated yaJds but to seize the land 
They came f rpm the country between the nv er Rhine 
and the Baltic Sea ^nd they were Saxons and Angles 
and Jutes They had ne\er been conquered by Rome 
and they were heathens and knew nothing about the 
Christian religion The civilization which they found 
in the Province meant to them only something to pillage 
and destroy 

Marauding bands could not complete a conquest so 
swiftly as the trained Roman armies had done and the 
Bntons made a brave resistance We know this because 
there is evidence that the conquest took a long time 
we do not know anything certam about the details 
The name of one British leader Arthur has come down 
to us and the stones of his deeds have mspired poets m 
many ages but v\e cannot definitely tell m what part of 
the island he fought The British resistance was ulti 
mately overcome for the new invaders like the Romans 
were helped by geographical conditions when they 
attacked the great plain m the east and south of Eng 
land and their bands were numerous and fierce Their 
descendants wrote down m the Anglo Saxon ChronxeU 
an account of the conquest of Bntam and this account 
contams names and dates of battles which used to appear 
m every history text book But this account was 
written long after the tune to which it refers and his 
torians have ceased to regard it as absolutely trust 
worthy There is so much the less to learn at this stage 
of the national history and it is suEfiaent for ourpurpose 
to know that between about the year 450 and about the 
year 600 barbanan and heathen tribes Angles and 
Saxons conquered the Roman Provmce Part of the 
south west Cornwall and Devon Wales Cumberland 
and the north — the frontiers of the Provmce and the 
regions behind the frontiere — were still Bntish but the 
Romanized Provmce had passed away The towns had 
disappeared T^e large majonty of the Bntish mhabi 
tants of town and vilkge country house and cottage 
had been killed m battle or had been massacred or had 
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fled beyond the frontier^ 
refuge overseas Some ol , 

3ects of the new masters of t. _ 

Kad knowm and valued bad gone-^n^o^iEiost all 
There were doubtless influences of the old Roman' 
Bntish world upon the Enghsh world that succeeded it 
the roads (or example were there and must have been 
used But the first thing that the Enghsh did was to 
destroy as far as they could the heritage that the 
Romans had left The scholar who m recent years 
did most for the studj of Roman Britain has told us 
that ‘ the Roman has passed from Bntam as though he 
had never been He has left no name on hill or nver 
he has not c\en bequeathed a few drops of Roman 
blood * 

With the Anglo Saxon conquest we make therefore 
a new beginning If we want to find a definite date we 
may take the year 597 the date of the landing of the 
great Chn&fian missionary St Augustine By the year 
597 the invaders possessed the whole of the Province 
and bv a victory which they gamed at Deorham near 
Bristol m 577 they had penetrated to the Bristol 
Channel and so had dnven a w edge between the Bntrih 
in Cornwall and Devon and the Bntish m B/ 

that tune also the mvaders had created a iramb*r of 
separate Enghsh kingdoms In the north tte two 
Angle kindgoms of Bermcia and Peira rftxfi 
the kingdom of Northumbria and stretched th'* 
east coast from the Firth of Forth to the Uuwl^r 
Father there were Angles n Imcolmhire Nor 
folk and Suffolk and m the Midlands, ard thne were 
Saxons in Essex and Sliddlev^ Bfyond ihi TJnmcs 
was the important kingdom of Kent, the cM^t of all 
the English kingdoms the South Saxons occupied 
Sussex Md the West Saxons vere «ubljshmg the 
great kmgdom of Wessex, the capital of which came to 

HSrSdd . to,f “■ »•' 
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be Winchester We do not know the boundaries of the 
vanous kingdoms nor e\en their exact number m the 
end of the sixth century The greatest of them ^\as 
Kent though after the union of Bemicia and Deira by 
a ro> al mamage Northumbria under Kmg Ethelfnth 
was constantly gaining fresh territory from the Britons 
and was increasmg in importance About 613 Ethelfnth 
won a victory near Chester which separated the Bntish 
in Wales from the British in Cumbna and Strathclj de 

It was to Kent that the first mtssionanes came for 
the con\ersion of the new country of England The 
great Pope Gregory I before he became the Head of 
the Church had seen in the market place at Rome 
some fair haired boys exposed for sale as slaves and 
had asked whence they came The answer was that 
they came from a land ruled by ^Ue (who was 
reigmng over Deira the southern portion of North 
unibna) ' They shall sing Alleluia m Ella s countrv 
said Gregorj who thought the souths so handsome that 
they might have been desenbed as angels rather than 
Angles and when he was made Pope he determined to 
send a mis ion to convert England Ethelbert the 
King of Kent was a heathen but he had mamed a 
Frankish or French princess Bertha who came from a 
Christian land NVhen St Augustine and his band of 
some forty missionaries landed in Thanet in the year 
597 they could rely upon the protection of the queen 
and they attained a rapid succe-.s Kmg Ethelbert was 
converted and his pt ople followed his example The 
conversion was too speedy to be thorough but the im 
mediate results were satisfactory and the Pope con 
ferred upon St Augustine the digmty and authority of 
Archbishop of England 

Augustine soon learned that there was in the island a 
Christian Church whose members were not Englishmen 
but Batons The Batons had not done an>ihmg to 
convert their heathen conquerors for Chnstian influence 
had shared the fa'fe of the rest of the heritage of Roman 
times But the Batons had retamed their ovvn faith 
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and they practibed their religion m their own i\aj 
Since the departure of the Romans thej had been 
isolated and cut off from any communications with the 
Papacy and they maintain^ some old customs which 
the Roman Qvurdi had dianged They kept Easter 
for example at a different date from that observed on 
the Continent St Augustme held a conference with a 
number of the British Christians and tried to persuade 
them to change these old customs and to come mto 
obedience to the Papacy and to recogmae his own 
authontj as archbishop But the Bntons had by this 
tune been dn\en mto Wales or the Welsh borders 
a very long way from Canterbury they hated the 
Engli^ and they chose to cling to their own inde 
pendent customs Thus the old British Church had no 
share m the conversion of England 
Tliat con\ersion was however by no means solely 
the work of St Augustme and his missionaries The 
fortunes of English Christianity came to be associated 
wth the growing northern kingdom Ethelfnth of 
Northumbria was defeated and slam by his brother in- 
law Edwin m 617 and Edwin became the greatest 
monarch in the island He ruled from the Forth to the 
Humber and his supremacy was acknowledged b} the 
kmg of the East Angles and by the people of the Mid 
lands who were gradually bemg organized mto the 
kingdom of Mercia Edwm married a Christian prmcess 
She was a daughter of Ethelbert of Kent who had )ust 
died and her brother the Chnstian king of Kent 
allowed her to marry Edwin only on condition that she 
should be permitted to follow her own religion 
was accompanied by a Roman pnest Paulmus who at 
first W'as merely her chaplain Paulinus had been con 
secrated as a bishop m order that after convertmg the 
Northumbrians he might found an episcopal see at 
York After some tune Paulmus converted Edwin 
and at a great meeting of the Witan the leading men of 
Northumbria it was agreed that the kingdom should 
become Chnstian The new religion became fashionable 
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all o\ er the north of England and also in East Angha 
but the con\ ersion was too sudden and Edwin s Chns 
tian kingdom soon succumbed to a great attack The 
leader of his. enemies was Penda the heathen ruler of 
the Midland kingdom of Meraa and Penda had the help 
of the Welsh and of the Batons who inhabited Cumbna 
(the northwest of England) and Strathclyde At the 
Battle of Heathfield or Hatheld near Doncaster m the 
year 633 Edwin was defeated and killed His wife and 
children fled to Kent Northumbna was agam divided 
into the two kingdoms of Bemicia and Deira and the 
north of England relaj^ed into paganism 
Then an unexpected event happened When Ethel 
fnth was killed by Edwin one of his sons named 
Oswald had taken refuge among the Scots The Scots 
were an Irish tribe who somewhere about the year 500 
had settled in what is now the county 0/ Argyll The 
other inhabitants of what came to be called Scotland 
were the Piets in the north the British m the region 
between the Firth of Clyde and the Solway and the 
Angles between the Forth and the Tweed The Scots 
coming from Ireland which had already been Christian 
ized were a Christian people the Angles were heathen 
A famous missionary St Columba came to the small 
island of Iona in 563 and his disciples began to teach 
the Angles Oswald who went to Iona about 617 %vas 
educated by the Chnstian Scots The Insh and Scot 
tish Churches did not deny the authonty of the Papacy 
but they were out of touch iwth Rome and like the 
British Chnstians they had retained some customs 
which had been gi\en up elsewhere and had adopted 
other customs of their oivn The Scottish Qiurch was 
not organized into dioceses and it depended chiefly 
upon the e\angehstic labours of monks who preached m 
the distncts round their monastenes and owed obedience 
to their abbots Oswald returned to Northumbna soon 
after Edwm s death and he became the ruler of both 
Bemicia and Deira^ He did not hai c a long reign for 
he v^'as killed in 642 m a battle with Penda but the eight 
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years of his rule were memorable m Northumbrian 
history 

A Christian himself Oswald wished to restore Chris 
tianity m Nortimmbna The Church which he knew was 
not the Church of Canterbury but the Church of Iona, 
and Scottish missionaries the greatest of whom was 
St A.idan came to preach the gospel to the North 
umbnans Their work was successful and it did not 
come to an end with Oswalds death Northumbria 
was dmded again after that event but it was f/y-n i*' 
united under Osw>, a brother of Oswald vfjo aJv? 
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Whitby The Synod of Whitby ivas held in 664 and 
the Scottish clergy and the Roman clergy put forward 
their n\al claims Oswy was mudi impressed by the 
argument of Wilfrid the leader of the Roman clergy 
that the Roman Church was the representative of St 
Peter who holds the keys of the kingdom of Heaven 
but this may not have been his real reason for deciding 
m favour of Rome and the Papacy He may have been 
influenced by his wife and he may also have been 
guided by the reflection that the Roman authority was 
acknowledged by the whole of Western Europe whereas 
the Celtic system was accepted only in Scotland and 
in Ireland Oswy s decision was final The Scottish 
clergy abandoned Northumbria and left it to the Roman 
ecclesiastics England was to be a part of the Roman 
Church and was to hav e only one form of ecclesiastical 
orgwization 

This organization had still to be achieved The 
country had been converted in a haphazard way and 
there was no adequate system of dioceses upon which 
the admmistration of the Roman Church depended 
The work of dividing England into dioceses was accom 
pushed by St Theodore of Tarsus an old man who came 
to England as Archbishop of Canterbury m 669 He 
did not like the old system created by accident by 
which there was one bishopric for each kingdom an 
arrangement which made the bishop dependent upon 
the kmg and he made n*‘w sees both in Northumbria 
and m Mercia In dividmg up the great diocese of 
York which included both Bemicia and Deira he had 
to face opposition from Wilfod but the division ulti 
mately took place These ecclesiastical changes were of 
great political importance because the influence of the 
Church already very strong was mcreased by the new 
organization St Wilfrid though he differed from 
Theodore on some points was an equally strenuous 
supporter of the P-»man obe^ence and it was largely 
through him that tfie Northumbrian monasteries which 
had been founded by the Scotti^ clergy and followed 
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some form of dependence upon them The chief mterest 
m the troubled history of the period hes m the develop 
ment of a tendency tmvards the union of the Enghsh 
kingdoms into the kingdom of England The English 
peoples possessed a common language but language is 
not m itself a bond of union They had also in common 
the great organization of the Roman Church but it 
cannot be said that the motive for timon was supplied 
by the Church It is to be found rather in the ambi 
tions of the tribal kings and perhaps the most important 
contnbution made by the Church towards the unity of 
England was that withm each kmgdom it supported 
and strengthened the rojal authority The mere fact 
that the See of Canterbury claimed and e\ en exercised 
junsdiction over several kmgdoms did not m itself tend 
to unite these kingdoms any more than the papal 
authority which extended over the whole of Western 
Christendom succeeded m uniting the different Euro 
pean nations 

Northumbna was too weak m the eighth century to try 
to dominate the rest of England and the struggle for 
supremacy was between Mcrcu and Wessex The first 
half of the centurj was mdecisive but m 757 a great 
kmg succeeded to the Mercian throne and under Offa 
Mercia became the leading power in England He 
fought with and defeated the East Saxons the West 
Saxons and the Welsh and the earthwork which 
whether it existed before his time or not has continued 
to be known as Offa s D>ke came to mark the bound 
ary between England and Wales It was through Offa 
that England first came mto contact with European 
politics Calling himself by the proud title of Kmg 
of England he negotiated both with the Pope and 
with Charlemagne King of the Franks and future 
Roman Emperor by far the mightiest sovereign of the 
day His correspondence with the Pope resulted m tlie 
temporary clevat^n of the See of Lichfield to the dig 
nity of in archfl^ihopnc for Offa did not wish the 
clergy of the great kingdom of Mercia to be under the 
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Archbishop of Canterbui> a subject of the petty kmg 
of Kent Charlemagne treated Offa as the monarch of 
England and asked hua to prevent Enghshmen from 
using pilgrimages to Rome as a pretext for conducting 
trade on the Continent Probably the respect which 
the great Frankish king showed to Offa was partly due 
to the mfluence of a famous Enghsh scholar a North 
umbnan named Alcuin who lived at Charlemagne s 
court and advised him about the education of the vouth 
of ^s Jangdom We cannot however regard Offa as 
King of England or King of the Enghsh in our sense of 
the words. Bj force of arms and later by mamage 
alliances he had made himself so powerful that none of 
the other kings dared to oppose him but England was 
not >et united and when Offa died m 796 the un 
portanct of Mcrcia rapidly decreased In the eighth 
century the Engh«h peoples had made little or no pro 
gress towards unity 

With the ninth century (801-900) came the oppor 
tunitv of Wessex Egbert a West Saxon king who m 
his youth had lived at the court of Charlemagne 
defeated the Mercians in 825 at a battle fought at a 
place called EUandune the locality of which is unknown 
As a result of the victory the kingdoms which had 
acknowledged the supremacy of Mercia changed their 
allegiance The Mercians had been unpopular rulers 
and Egbert was hailed as a deliverer Before long he 
made Mercia itself a subject kingdom and Lichheld 
ceased to be an archbishopric and relapsed into its old 
position as a dioce»e in the ecclesiastical province of 
Canterbury S^iU it cannot be said that when Egbert 
died m 830 he had united England under W essex The 
power of Wessex depended upon its possessing a great 
king and it was possible that, alter Egbert s death the 
supremacy might pass away from \V^essex as it had 
passed away from Mercia Fortunately it happened 
that Egbert was not only a great king but also the 
ancestor of a line of great kin^ whg might have sue 
ceedtd m bnngmg the whole of England into a smgle 
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kingdom without any extraneous help As it was they 
received the hetp oi what was in itseU the greatest mis 
fortune that England has ever knoivn The unity of 
England nas to come by means of a long and temble 
struggle for national existence 



CHAPTER ni 

FROM THE DANES TO THE NORMANS 

Before Egbert s death iti 839 a new senes of piratical 
raids had begun to threaten the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms 
Long in, the time of Offa bands of Scandinavians 
had made occasional attacks upon the English coasts 
and after a long interval they came again m the yc ir 
834 Four jears later they were in alliance mth the 
British of Cornwall but Egbert defeated them His son 
and successor Ethehvulf (839-58) found that a single 
victory was not to dcade the fate of England The 
issue tvas a mve one The Scandinavians w ere heathens 
who regarded Anglo-Saxon England as the Anglo 
Saxons four hundred jears earlier had regarded the 
Roman Province At first they were content with 
pillaging and burning towns and villages but as time 
went on they came in larger numbers and thej began 
to make settlements There was a senous danger of 
a repetition of the Anglo-Saxon conquest — a Danish or 
Scandinavian conquest of England involving the dc 
struction of the Chn^tian civiliKition which the Anglo- 
Saxons had accepted The danger was great becatiae 
m spite of the leading position which \Ves«ex had 
attained England was not united Englishmen were 
rcadv to defend their own neighbourhood, and the 
kingdom to whicli th^ belongcil when these were, 
attacked but there was no national government to send 
an army wherever the Danes might land and no national 
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army which could be sent The enemy came by sea 
and could choose any r^on of the Enghsh coast for 
their mvasion If England had been united the national 
government would have built and manned ships to meet 
them on the sea and prevent their landmg but none 
of the kingdoms bad a fleet to protect even its ovvn 
coasts The Danes took full advantage of the oppor 
tunity afforded by their sea power In Ethelwulf s reign 
they attacked Wessex one year East Angha another 
and Essex and Kent m a third and they were found m 
Northumbria and m Somerset on other occasions The 
local levies did their best with varying results but the 
Danes contmued to come 

Ethelwulf has the credit of one great victory In the 
year 851 the Danes came up the Thames and sacked 
London and Canterbury Ethelwulf although London 
was m the sub kingdom of Mercia rose to a great 
occasion and led a large army to meet the invaders 
who were defeated at a place generally identified with 
Ockley m Surrey The victory stopped for the time 
attempts at settlements of the Danes in England and 
gave some years of freedom even from raids and Ethel* 
wulf felt himself free to go on a pilgrimage to Rome 
He took With him Alfred the >oungest of the four sons 
who were to succeed him one by one upon the throne 
of Wes«ex The boy was only in his seventh year but 
it was his second \ isit to Rome and the expcncnces of 
his cliildhood help to explain his future career Ethel 
wailf died m 858 his eldest son Ethclbald reigned for 
two years and died and then wath the accession of 
his brother Ethelbcrt (SOo-bb) began the great attempt 
at a Danish conquest of England Dunng Ethelbcrt s 
short rt ign the Danes attacked Wessex and Kent which 
by this lime belonged to the kingdom of Wessex but 
m the y car of his death they concentrated their energies 
upon the north and the east of England the region to 
which they werMo give the name of the Danelaw 

In Fbb a grcaVDanish army invaded East Anglia and 
spent the winter there The following year saw the 
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tragedy of Northumbna It had once again become 
(hsunited and although its nval monarchs made a 
conjoint effort against the enemy the> were unable 
to save their country The Danes held York, and thej 
destroyed and slaughtered without restramt Mercia 
gave no help to Northumbria and in 867 its own turn 
came The sub king of Mercia appealed to Wessex and 
Ethelred (866-71) the brother and successor of Ethel 
bert led an army northwards in 868 But all that 
resulted was a bargain with the enemy The Danes 
agreed to evacuate Mercia in 869 on condition of rc 
ceiving a payment The money was paid and the 
pirates retired mto Northumbna only to prepare for a 
fresh, advance m 870 In that year they subdued East 
Anglia and murdered its young king Edmund who re 
fused to buy has life by renouncing the Chnstian religion 
The memoiy of the martw contmued to be reverenced 
and the town of Bury St Edmunds bears his name 
The conquest of East Anglia was the prelude to a great 
attempt upon Wessex Earlj in 871 the Danes seized 
a strong position near Reading Ethelred and his 
brother Alfred defeated them m the Battle 0/ Ashdown 
fought somewhere near Wantage in Berkshire but this 
victory was followed by a drawn battle The Danes 
were not subdued 

At this moment Ethelred died and Alfred who had 
plajed a notable part at Ashdown became king He 
was twenty two years of age and he reigned for about 
thirty j ears (871-900) and is the onl> English sovereign 
knowm as “ the Great The first ev ent of his reign w as 
a defeat at Wilton near Salisbury and after the defeat 
he made a bargain with the invaders and paid them 
money to leave Wessex alone Such bargams are 
generally condemned but Ihcir wasdom or foUv depends 
upon circumstances and especially upon the use that is 
made of the respite thus purchased Wessex had put 
forth its full strength at Ashdowai and had failed to sav e 
"England There had been two defeats smee Ashdoivn 
and Alfred knew that Wessex was not then capable of 
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sa\ing hcrscU A Ii^i wi^e mm «otjhl In\p n«kr<J 
ever) ihinp bj scckin^^ a <lrc»5ion it once Mfred could 
be bold «htn boldnc«ss wn^ ncftlcd ht ln<l lul i dmng 
clnrgt It A'bdovvn lU knew ibnl hn i^nominlou? 
birf.nm would not prtxcnt tlte return of flu enernj ontl 
further conflict-, between I nglish and Panc-s between 
Chnstians and heathen lie made the InrRiin not in 
order to <lurk a conflict but in order to prtmre for i 
conflict He knc\< alv> that the Danes would use the 
intcraal to fight elsewhere and to strtngthcn their hold 
upon Jllcrcia and Norlhunibna Thc> did so use the 
fl\c jears during which \\esscx enjojed its piircliased 
peace Diej established a snssal ruler of Mtraa and 
they organired Northumbna from the Humber to the 
Tyne and also East Anglia as Danisli proaanccs But 
even this was not without its advantage for the Danes 
who had settled on rnghsh sod did not wish to sliarc 
their conquest with fresh bodio of invaders and the 
English coasts ceased to attract the constant succession 
of pirate bands that had followed cacli other in the last 
twenty >cars His predecessors had vanquished one 
horde only to meet another Alfred s task would bt to 
defeat the Danes who had settled m England though it 
v\as possible that the English Danes might obtain lielp 
from o\ erseas 

The struggle which had been postponed in 871 began 
m 87G Wessex was then the only part of England 
where the Danes had no hold and thej were dttcrmmcd 
to subdue it Alfred had doubtless made good use of 
the respite — w c know that he had begun the creation of 
a navj to meet the invaders at sea — ^but five j cars were 
not sufficient for his purpose In 876 a great Danish 
lorcc starting from the neighbourhood of Cambndge 
entered Wessex and penetrated as far south as W'areham 
in Dorset where it could receive reinforcements by sea 
Alfred besieged the Danish camp at Wareham but was 
not strong enough to attack it and the Danes succeeded 
in deceiving himv In return for a fresh pajment thej 
agreed to leave Wareham but instead of going back to 
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the eastern counties they sent a large body of horsemen 
to Exeter Alfred pursued them but he was too late 
for they seized and fortified the town and he had to 
undertake a fresh siege The camp at Wareham was 
not evacuated until the beginning of the year 877 and 
when the Danes did leave they tried to send reinforce 
ments by sea to Exeter but their vessels were wrecked 
in a storm The siege of Exeter continued until August 
Agun Alfred was not strong enough to recover the 
towm but he compelled the enemy to evacuate it 
without pajnng them a tnbute Thus ended the cam 
paign of 876^7 Alfred had won no victory and 
the Danes continued to estabhsh their rule in Mercia 
and East Anglia and prepared for a fresh attack upon 
Wessex 

This attack was made by a Danish leader called 
Guthrum It was a surprise attack for it took place 
at midwinter a time when campaigning was generally 
regarded as impracticable In January byS a large 
Danish army took up a fortified position at Chippenham 
in Wiltshire and the effect of the sudden blow was so 

S »at that Alfred had to take refuge m the marsh land 
own as the Isle of Athelney nearTaunfon in Somerset, 
the region associated with the famous but lU authenti 
cated stoty of the burnt cakes We must not however 
think of Alfred as a wandenng fugitive during these 
months in the beginning of 876 he was the commander 
of an arm} which engaged from time to time m 
skirmishes with the Danes His army grew in numbers 
and in the spnng he was able to advance from Athelney 
to meet the enemy in battle His courage w as rewarded 
by a great victory won at a place named Ethandun 
gener^y identified with Eddin^on m Wiltshire and he 
drov e &e Danes back to their fort at Chippenham m 
which he was able to surround them Ihey offered to 
surrender and Alfred accepted the offer The Danes 
were allowed to depart upon two conditions They 
agreed to evacuate Wessex and gavi’hostages for the 
fulfilment of their promise and Guthrum and his most 
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There was some fighting just after Edward s accession 
but it was not until 910 that the real struggle began 
Ethelflaed s husband med that year and Edward then 
detached London and the Thames valley from. Meraa 
md added them to Wessex but the Lidy of the 
Mercians continued to aid her brother and took a large 
part in the retonqutst of the Danelaw By the time 
of her death m 917 the whole of the old kingdom of 
Mercia had been recovered mcludmg the five great 
Danish boroughs Stamford Lincoln Derby Nottmgham 
and Leicester which had been the centres of the go\em 
ment of Danish earls Ethelflaed s work was done 
chiefly in the Midlands and the Welsh borders and 
Edward sometimes fought along with her and sometimes 
carried the war into East Anglia Essex and other 
portions of the country When she died he made the 
whole of Mercia part of his own kingdom of Wessex 
and he soon received the submission of the people of 
Northumbna both Danish and English and the King 
of the Scots made some sort of agreement with him in 
order to obtain his help against the Northmen The 
story of his wars is very intricate and difficult to follow 
and It IS sufficient to remember that between 910 and 
924 Edward the Elder became the monarch of the whole 
of England except Northumbna and that the North 
umhrians acknowledged his supremacy 
The first senes of Danish wars may almost be said to 
have closed m 924 They left many notable effects 
The population of the country especi^y in the east and 
north had come to include a large number of Northmen 
the language which the invaders brought with them has 
left many traces in our place names and students of 
Anglo-Saxon law find m eastern England the influence 
exercised upon customs and institutions by an influx of 
Danes But the conversion of the foreigners to Chris 
tianity after Alfreds first treaty with Guthrum re- 
moved the danger of the development of a Danish 
nation occupymg a large portion of English soil and 
the Danes ^adinaJj adopted the language as well as 
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the religion of England The very completeness of the 
Danish conquest proved to be a step in the direction of 
ultimate unity Tlie ro3raI families of the local kingdoms 
were destroyed by the ferocity of the conquerors and 
^/hen Edward subdued the Danela\ he uas able to treat 
the recovered distncts as part of one English kingdom 
under the rule of the King of Wessex A further effect 
of these wars is probably to be found in the distnbution 
of the Midland counties The shires in southern England 
represent distini,ti\ e settlements made m the course of 
the Anglo Saxon in\ asions and still bear for example 
the names of the East Saxons the Middle Saxons the 
South Saxons The Midland shires are known bj the 
names of their county towns and it is probable that for 
exanmle Oxfordshire Gloucestershire Leicestershire 
and Derb>shire were the districts which were defended 
by the garrisons of Oxford Gloucester Leicester and 
Derby Some of these places were fortified for this 
purpose by Alfred or Edward or Ethelflaed others had 
been fortified by Danish earls and were utilized by the 
Engh&h after the reconquest The distnct thus brought 
into connection with a town for military purposes be 
came also a unit of civil adrmm*tration and royal 
offiaals exercised the king s authonty from what became 
the county to^vn 

\\^en Edward died Northumbna was the only sub- 
kingdom still remaining His son Athelstan (924-40) 
almost immediately completed the work of his father 
and grandfather for m 926 he annexed Dam>'h North 
umbna and a di'itnct m the north which had remamed 
English He renewed Edward s agreement with the 
Scots bv which the House of Wessex had been recog 
nized as the leader of a great combination against the 
Northmen the common enemy of the whole island Wp 
know \erj little about the rest of his reign and its 
most notable recorded e\ent is the rupture of this agree- 
ment wth the Scots The success and the greatness of 
Athelstan roused the alann of the ojd King of Scots 
Constantine HI The country between the Tweed and 
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the I irtb of Forth was part of Northumbria and the 
Scots were always anaoiis to add it to the Scottish 
kmgdom Constantine made an alliance \vith the 
Northmen agamst Athelstan who m 936 completely 
defeated Scots and Scandinavians m the Battle of 
Brunanburh generally belie\ed to have been fought 
near the old Roman fortress of Birrens or Bumswark on 
the Solway Firth The victory confirmed the pm\er of 
Athelstan and the greatness of the position he held as 
the undisputed monarch of Fngland is illustrated by 
the circumstance that one of his sisters mamed the 
Emperor Otto I and another th< French king Charles 
the Simple England was regarded as one of the great 
European kingdoms 

Athelstan was succeeded by hts brother Edmund a 
boy of eighteen He is knoivn as Edmund the Magmfi- 
cent but his short reign (940-46) was a penod of 
turmoil The Danes seized the opportunity of the 
succession of a youth to throw oH the English yoke and 
at first It seemed as i£ England were agam to be divided 
mto an EngUsh and a Danish kingdom But m 914 
Edmund reconquered Northumbria and expelled the 
Danioh claimants to the throne This was his one great 
achievement he seems to have been an able man but 
his Ccireer was cut short by an act of courage and self 
sacrifice While he was at meat m his Q\vn house an 
outlaw entered the room the steward tried to turn him 
out, the outlaw resisted Edmund went to his help 
and was killed in the scufile His death was a great 
miafortune for England for his son was a child and the 
brother who succeeded him Ldred (046-55) was in bad 
health The Danes once more rebelled and the nine 
years of Edred s reign were qient m subdumg North 
umbna This task ^vas successfully accomplished and 
Edred s w ork did not have to be done over agam He 
adopted the policy of leaving his Danish subjects to 
follow their o^vn customs and did not try to impose 
English manners -md laws upon them and they gradually 
became content to form part of tlie English kingdom 
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This was a fortunate settlement because Edred s death 
was followed by a division of the kingdom The new 
kmg >vas Edwy (955~59)> the eldest son of Edmund the 
Magnificent He was a handsome and attractive boy 
of about fifteen but he fdl under the influence of bad 
advisers and the Mercians and Northumbrians rebelled 
against him and chose a ruler of their own The re 
markable thing is that they made choice not of a Dane, 
but of an Er^Ushman— Edwy t. younger brother Edgar 
who on Edsvy s death, in 959 became king of the whole 
of England 

Edgar (959-75) was the greatest kmg of the House 
of Wessex with the exception of Alfred He was called 
“ the Peaceful ‘ and m his time England was happy 
enough to have very little history except the record of 
the making of laws and the establishment of just rule 
and the reformation of abuses m Church and State 
Good laws for the whole land Edgar was determined to 
have, but so long as the lairs were good and lUst he 
did not care whether they were I^gbsh or Danish, and 
ho allowed Danish England to follow its own customs 
He saw to it as Alfred had tned to do that the courts of 
justice all over the country administered the law intelh 
gently and honestly and he made journeys through 
England to inquire if there was any oppression of the 
WOT He ivas also much mtcrested in the reform of the 
Church which had degenerated m the long struggle with 
the Danes In the endeavour to improve the condition 
of the Church and the lives of the clergy he was guided 
by his great mimstcr Dunstan Abbot of Glastonbury 
and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury Dunstan 
had been the adviser of Edmund the Magnificent and of 
Edred he had been dismissed by Edwy and was re- 
stored to favour by IMgar Tlie monastenes in England 
had long ago given up the rules laid down by the great 
St Benedict when he founded the Bene^ctine Chder, 
and Dunstan helped the reformers who were trying to 
reintroduce these rules He follow ea Alfreds example 
in racouragmg education and he punnJied secular 
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pncsts ^nd monks uho did not live good li\cs Edgar 
lonnded ncu English monistencs and he ind Dunstan 
aimed at making England a religious as well as a peace 
ful countr} We haac spoken of secular pnests and 
It IS ncccssarj to remember the distinction between two 
different kinds of clergy The secular clerg> were parish 
pncsts who liacd m the world and were subject only to 
the rules laid down b> the Church for all clergy The 
monks were clcrg> who liacd not in the world or among 
the general population of the country but in the seclusion 
of a monasterv and were subject to the special Rule of 
the Order of monks to wind) they btlongeo They were 
called Regulars because they lived under a Rule 
(Latin Rcgula) and they were also often desenbed as 
Religious because they were dcaoted to a purely re- 
ligious and not to a secular life and could not possess 
any individual property as a secular pnest could do 
all possessions were held m common by the monks and 
no monk could cal! o\ en a book or a pen htb own Dun 
Stan was a leader in a great revival of Christianity in 
England and was himself a man of noble and saintly 
character 

The Golden Age of Jbdgar and Dunstan was long 
remembered in the evil da>s that followed Edgar was 
succeeded by his son Edward (075-78) a boj of thir 
teen His mother was dead and his stepmother wished 
to secure the throne for her o%vn son Ethelred The 
ambition of this mischievous woman produced a civil 
war and in 978 she brought about the murder of the boy 
king who became known as Edward the MartjT The 
crime was successful for although Edward s murder was 
described as the worst deed done smee the Angles first 
Bntam land sought the accession of his half brother 
Ethelred was accepted without question He was a 
mere <±ild and had no share in his mother s guilt but 
he was beheved to ascend the throne with a curse upon 
him and his long and unhappy reign (978-1016) witnessed 
the rum of the West Savon monarchy and the establish 
ment of a foreign dynasty He is known m history 
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as Ethelred the Unreadj or Ethelred the Redeless, the 
raan without counsel or wTsdotn and his people coin 
pUmed that he did e\eri thing at the wTonq time and 
ui the waong way The history ol England is always 
closely connected with that oI Europe as a whole and 
the troubles which came upon Ethelred followed the 
death in 973 ol the Emperor Otto I His successors 
were much more interested m Italy than m Germany, 
andtheNortiimen whohadbeenKeptmcheckby Ottol 
were making fresh attacks upon the Continent In 980 
they began a new senes of piratical attacks upon Eng- 
land and the history of the earlier Danish wars repeated 
itself for these attacks de\ eloped into invasions The 
Danes won a victory at Waldon m Essex in 991 and 
Ethelred who was by thi> tunc a grown man paid them 
money to go away We have seen that Alfred took the 
same course but m Alfreds time such a device was 
necessary and he made good use of the respite thus 
ignommiouely obtained A tribute should not hav t been 
necessary in Ethelred s day for England was united and 
had been a strong monarchy under Edgar and the 
gradual increase of the Danm attacks had given full 
warning of what was coming There were however 
limits to the unity of the kmgdom for the old sub 
kingdoms though no longer independent were under 
their own Earls or Ealdormen and during the reign of 
a weak kmg the separate divisions of the country were 
certain to fail to act twether This failure was illus- 
trated by the defeat at Maldon neither before nor after 
the battle did the men of Essex receive help from their 
fellow-countrvmen 

The tnbute raised by a tax known as Danegeld 
served only to encourage the marauders and in 994 two 
allied kings Olaf Tryggveson of Non\aj and Swegen of 
Denmark made an attempt to conquer England This 
attempt began with an attack upon London Nmety 
four ships were brought up the Thames and a great 
siege took place The resistance the townsmen 
astonished the enemy and they had to give up their 
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hopes of making London the base for a conquest of 
England They sailed to the south coast and worked 
their wicked ivill in the devastation of Rent Sussex 
and Hampshire killing bummg and plundenng wher- 
ever horse could carrj them Ethelred paid another 
large sum as tnbute money and succeeded m making 
separate terms of peace with Olaf Tryggveson who 
made and kept a promise never to attack England 
again Sviegen deserted by his ally returned to Den 
mark and Ethelred had two years of peace (995-97) 
which he failed to use In 997 the raids began again 
and the wnter of the Anglo Saxon Chronicle who hved 
through this dreadful time tells us how every English 
efiort came to gnef The enemy was everywhere vic- 
torious often he says the f3rrd or army was gathered 
together ag^st them but instead of fightmg it took 
to flight Raid followed r«ud tnbute after trmute was 
extorted and m the \car 1002 Ethelred driven to 
desperation massacred a large number of the Danes 
among his own subjects 

Revenge was sure to follow and Swegen who had not 
been concerned m the raids since 095 made a senes of 
expeditions w hich developed mto a fresh effort to conquer 
England About the year 1006 there are signs that 
Swegen intended not merely to make ravages and exact 
tnbute but to add Englmd to his own dominions 
Between 1006 and J013 be conquered a large part of 
the country London which successfully stood another 
great siege m 1000 held out against him until 1013 and 
became in the course of the struggle the centre of English 
life and feeling In 1013 the citirens agam drove a great 
Danish army from the walls but the rest of the country 
sulimitted Ethelred fled to Normandy and London 
could not stand alone The cit> opened its gates to 
the conqueror and Swegen became King of England 
as w ell as of Denmark But England and Lthelred w ere 
given another chance for Swegen died unexpectedly m 
the beginning of >1014 Icavuig his son Canute or Cnut 
to fight for the crown he had won Tlie great men of 
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England, meeting in the Witan^^ 

Men an assembly exercismg s<mie pCroBtythirasP 
later came to belong to Parliament 
return and to give them a promise of better gov emraent 
Canute went to Denmark to secure the Danish throne 
Ethelred came to England and broke his promise 
When he died m 1016 he had done nothmg to save the 
country and Canute with a large Danish army was 
agam m the land The heir to the throne w as Ethelred s 
son Edmund wdio had already raised a force to meet 
the enemy and the Londoners proclaimed him king 
Canute began a siege of London and the citizens suc- 
cessfully defended their homes as they had done m 994 
and in 1009 Edmund whose courage and skill gained 
for him the name of Edmund Ironside came to the 
rescue of the Londoners defeated the Danes at Brentford 
and raised the siege but he had to lead his arm> to faght 
elsewhere and the Danes made another unsuccessful 
attempt to capture the town 
Enghsh hopes which centred m Edmund and m 
London were soon disappointed Edmund was de- 
feated at Assandun now called Ashmgton, m Somerset 
He was still strong enough to induce the Danes to make 
terms with fum and at a place then called Alney or 
Olney near Deerhurst m Gloucestershire on the banks 
of the Severn Edmund and Canute made a treat) by 
which they were to divide England between them as 
Alfred and Guthrum had done long before The Danes 
were to have Northumbna and part of Mercia and 
Edmund was to rule Wessex Essex East Angha and 
the rest of Meraa Some weeks after this treaty was 
made Edmund Ironside died at Oxford leavmg the 
memory of one who might have been a great king and 
the deliverer of his country 
The Enghsh were thus depnved of their leader and 
they submitted to Canute There were three sons of 
Ethelred still ahve One of them J/boy of eighteen 
waymt to death by Canute the other two the children 
of Ethelred s second wife Emma of Normandy were 
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under the care of thcir mothers Norman kindred 
Edmund Ironside had left two infant sons who were 
sent as far awaj as Hungar> where the> were protected 
and educated Canute resolved to rule not as a foreign 
conqueror but as an English king He mamed Emma 
of Normandy the widow of EUielred and she is the only 
woman who has been the wife of two successive kings 
of England After he had established his authority he 
sent the Danish army back to Denmark and he chose 
Enghsh advisers to carry on the government The 
most famous of them was Godwane who became Earl 
of Wessex and was Canutes chief minister Although 
he was King of Denmark as well as of England he rarely 
went there and was much more mterested in Enghsh 
than m Danish affairs Canute was a young barbanan 
who was deeplj impressed by the higher aviUzation 
which he found m his new kingdom and he did not want 
to introduce the Danish customs which he despised or 
to give the Danes lands which were held by the Enghsh 
He was a hot tempered man and at the beginning of his 
reign he was guilty of some very cruel deeds of which he 
afterwards repented tcUing his people that he was de 
termmed to amend his hfe and to be a just and religious 
king He restored the laws that had been made m 
the time of Edgar and he was a much better ruler than 
Ethelred had been Thus England was fortunate m 
Its only Danish conqueror It became the centre of a 
great northern empire but it remained Enghsh and its 
history was peaceful until Canute died in 1035 aged about 
thirty seven 

His death was followed by a civil war between two of 
his sons Harold Harefoot and Harthaenut The latter 
the son of Canute and Emma was regarded as the heir 
of both Denmark and England but he was in Denmark 
when his father died and his half brother Harold Hare 
foot cJaimed the crown and reigned until he died m 
1040 although part of England supported Harthaenut 
In the course of this struggle Alfred a son of Ethelred 
and Emma landed m ^gland with a small force and 
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was treacherouslj murdered The crime was attributed 
to Godwins who supported the Danes After the death 
of Harold Harefoot, hii. btotiier Harthacaut reigned for 
two years He gave every mdication of proving a bad 
king, and his death m 1042 was a rehef to the country 
With him ended the Dam^ line 



CHAPTER IV 


THE NORXfANIZATJON OF ENGLVND 

The last king of the House of Wesse\ came to the throne 
m 1042 After the death of Harthacnut Earl Godwne 
espoused the English cause and the Witan cliose as 
king the surviving son of Ethelred and Emma His 
name was Edward and m course of time his pious life 
earned for him the title by which he is known to histoiy 
—Edward the Confessor In spite of the fact that God 
wine was suspected of the murder of the knng s brother 
Alfred the mfluence of the earl was so great that Edward 
though he nev er liked hun took him as hi» chief adviser 
and mamed his daughter Godwine had been the 
English minister of Canute and he was now to be the 
English mmister of a long who though English by 
name and descent was more of a foreigner than Canute 
had been Edward was half Norman by birth and 
wholly Nonnan by education He had been sent to 
Normandy as a Add to seek the protection of his 
mother s brother Duke Richard After Richard s death 
he had lived at the court of another uncle Duke Robert 
and he was a fnend of Roberts son William who though 
of illegitimate birth became Duke of Normandy in 
1035 Edward had not shown himself a patriotic English 
man for he had come to England as the guest of Har 
thaenut and he was m the countiy when Harthacnut 
died From the'^ginmng of his reign he set himself 
to make England as like Normandy as he could and he 
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inxated his Norman friends to England and gaa e them 
high positions in Church and State 

At first Godinne was able to place a check upon the 
king but one of his sons who had been giv en an earldom 
was guilty of some shameful deeds and the earls in 
fluence began to w ane In 1051 Edw ard seized an oppor- 
tunity of getting nd of his minister One of the king s 
Norman relati\es came on a visit and hi& followers had 
a fight ivith the toivnsmcn of Dover which was m God 
wane s earldom of W(»se\ Godvvme was instructed to 
bum the towm he refused to do so took up arms and 
was outlawed as a rebel He and his sons had to flee 
their earldoms were given to others and Normans 
received important posts m Churdi and State Among 
the Normans who visited England during Godwine s 
absence was the kmg s cousin William Duke of Nor- 
mandj who afterwards asserted that whJe he was a 
raest in England^ tlie childless Edward had promised 
nun die succession to the English throne No sovereign 
of England has ever had the nght of leaving the crown 
by wall and the Confessors promise if it was given 
could not remove the powers of the Witan to choose 
from the English Roj al House an heir to the kingdom 
WilUam went home again to return on a later da> and 
Norman influence in England soon underwent an un 
expected eclipse Godwine and his son Harold raised 
a small force landed in England and received 50 much 
support that Edward was forced to take them into 
fa\ our The Normans who had come during Godwine s 
absence w ere dismissed and Godwine was again supreme 
He died in April 1053 a year after his return and Harold 
took his fathers place and for thirteen years was the 
ruler of England As the Confessor grew older the 
problem of the succession came to be much mmen smmds 
In 1057 the natural heir to the crown came to England 
on the kmgs mvitation He was Edward known as 
the Exile the son of Edmund Iror«de and he had 
been brought up in Hungary But he died immediately 
after lus amval and his son E^ar was a child The 
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death of Edward the Exile probably suggested to Harold 
an ambition to become the founder oi a new English 
dynasty and he like William of Normandy claimed that 
the Confessor had promised him the succession A few 
>ears later a great misfortune befell him He was 
wrecked on the French coast and fell into the hands of 
the Duke of Normandy who made him take an oath to 
support his claim to the Enghsh succession Harold 
whose hfe was it William s mercy swore that he would 
be William s liegeman and the public opinion of the 
tune made no allowance for a man who took an oath 
under constrimt 

In his last years Edward the Confessor was engaged 
in rebuilding the Abbey of St Peter at Westminster 
then not m but near London Both Canute and 
Fdward preferred London to Wmchester the capital of 
the kings of the House of Wessex and the gallant and 
determined part played by the Londoners in the Danish 
wars of Ethelred s reign had made Fnghsbmen look to 
it rather than to Winchester as the centre of the national 
life it was also the nchest commercial town in the 
country Edward had a royal residence at Westminster 
and his piet> restored the Abbey beside his palace 
Thp new church was consecrated m December 1065 but 
Its founder was too unwell to be present On 5th 
January 1066 he died committing his realm to Harold s 
care Undeterred by the oath whiclThadTieen forced 
from him Harold had made the necessary preparations 
for his own accession nobody championed the cause of 
the boy Fdgar the son of Edward the Exile for nobody 
wanted the troubles of a minority At a hastily sum 
moned meeting of the Wilan Harold Godwineson Earl 
of Wessex was chosen as king and he was crowiied on 
the day after the Conf« ssor s death 

William of Normandy denounced the new kmg as a 
perjured usurper and at once began to prepare to seize 
the crown whicl^ he said had been promised bun The 
nobles of Normandy and of other French provinces 
eager for the spoils of England came to his support 
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The Pope blessed his uiterpnse partly on the ground 
of Harold s permry and partly because the See of 
Canterbury was Wd, under Harold s protection by an 
archbishop Stigand who was not recognized by the 
Papacj William s preparations occupied a penod of 
nine months during which Harold was not idle but his 
efforts were frustrated by a senes of misfortunes His 
brother Tostig, ^rl of Northumbria had been guiltv m 
1064 of some treacherous murders and had been deposed 
bj king Edward with Harolds approval He fled to 
the protection of his brother in law Baldwm V Coimt 
of Flanders Baldwin was the father m law of Wilham 
of Nenwandy and ho encouraged TosUg to revenge 
himself upon Harold Tostig made an alhance with 
Harold Hadrada of Norway and they inv aded Northum 
bna in the summer of 1066 The inv asion took Harold 
of England by surprise but he at once marched north 
wards with the arm> whidi he had assembled to resist 
the Normans and he defeated the enemy m 1 fiercely 
fought battle at Stamford Bridge near York on asth 
September 

Three days afterwards William helped b> a favour 
able wind landed his host at Pevensey An English 
fleet had long been watching for the enemy but it had 
been compelled to return to London for provisions and 
the Normans met no opposition at sea Harold led his 
victonous but tired army to fight the Normans A 
further misfortune beftU him Tlie two northern earls 
Edwm and iforcar who Iiad succeeded to the dominions 
of Tostig and whose possessions Harold had saved at 
Stamford Bridge delayed their southward march and 
Harold after viaiting a few days m London had to go to 
meet Wilham without them Wjham was at Hastings 
and the battle was fought on a hill about six milts 
inland on a site then unnamed but afterwards occupied 
by the abbey and 'allage of Battle Harold was an able 
general, but his army suffered a cotnpWe defeat at the 
Battle of Hastings on i4lh October lot u and he and tw 0 
of his brothers were kiUed in the fighting Thus the 
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Engbsh \\ere left ^nthout a leader and the country was 
at William s mercy 

When the news reached London the Witan chose the 
boy Edgar the Athelmg as the successor to the crown 
and the Londoners prepared to resist the Duke of Nor- 
mandy He marched to South\i ark but did not attempt 
to cross the Thames m face of the opposition of the 
citizens preferring to wait until the hopelessness of 
further resistance was evident to the aty Edwin and 
Jlorcar had reached London, but they went home at 
once ivith their armies and with their retreat the last 
Enghsh hopes vanished William who had already 
seized Winchester mo\ed along the Thames to Walling 
ford where he crossed He spent some weeks devastat 
mg the country until m December the Londoners sent 
men to him to render the submission of the city and to 
make an offer of the crown Among the messengers was 
Edgar himself On Christmas Day the Duke of Nor 
mandy ivas crowned King of England and the process 
of Normamzation w hich had begun under the Confessor 
\vas now to be continued until it changed many aspects 
of English life Nearly a century had passed smee the 
death of the great Edgar and m that long time the House 
of Wessex had failed to produce a capable so\ereign 
The misfortune of the renewal of the Danish attacks 
had not persuaded the English people of the necessity of 
umtj Northumbria was stiU a more or less mdependent 
provmce and the growth of the s> stem of great earldoms 
under Canute and the Confessor had gi\en fresh force 
to the disrupts e elements in U»e country England was 
still great enough to absorb m course of time its Norman 
conquerors, but it ^vas not great enough to mike tlie 
united effort neccssaiy to prevent the conquest 

The whole of the south of England except tlie south 
western counties was m V^lliam s power by the end of 
1066 the new king, though he professed to reign not 
as a conqueror •shut as the lawful successor of the Con 
fessor was theVader of a band of adventurers who 
expected rewards for their services at Hastings As 
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the legitunate sovereign of England he could not propose 
to dispossess all the English landoivners and to give 
their estates to his oivn followers and he accepted the 
homage of Enghshmen who had not fought against him 
generSly exacting a pa5nnent for the confirmation of 
their nghts There remained the lands belongmg to 
the Crown, and &ose which had been m the possession 
of the men who, according to William s theory of the 
Conquest had fought as rebel, for the usurper Harold 
The lands of his enemies Wilham confiscated and divided 


among his friends and the extent of confiscated tern 
tory ivas greatly mcreased mthin the next few jeam 
In the south west tlie citj of Exeter resisted him and 
Wilham besieged and took, itearlym 1067 and confiscated 
a large amount of land in Devon and almost the whole of 
Cornwall In 1068 and io6g there were revolts m the 
north where the Enghsh received assistance from Danish 
mv aders In part of this region Wilham was not content 
with confiscating lands Losing his temper after a senes 
of what he regarded as treacherous rebehions, he wasted 
the whole country betweenYork and Durham sTa ugb t^ 
mg without mercy men and women and sheep and csitxf 
destroying the farmhouses and the impl^ents p.y=r? irr 
the cultivation of the soil He secured peace Ir’raJarg 
a desert and many years elapsed before ths part cf 
England recovered from the Harrymg of ' 

a enme which even his Norman admirm recoens^ as 
a stam upon his rule and his memory > i- 

was done in the end of io6g Wilham s:bi2si, Hr- ’’J A b 
borders and the conquest of England -css ■C:zrjit com 
pleled Only East Anglia remained, smi 
Enghsh led by Hereward whose . 

to later generations as Hereward the 
m 1070 the pohey of a Dam^h "X- 

failed m the north The 
Peterborough and w ent asmv sxszz. ^ 

. of outtoved 

know'll as the Is,le of Elr 

stronghold m 1074 - 
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TJie confiscations of land hctwpcn 2066 and 1074 in 
troduced into England a new anstoency or upper class 
of societj Jlen of Norman French and Flemish 
families \sho had joined William in his great adventure 
became the land owning nobility of England and they 
were so mucli more numerous and important than the 
survivors of the English land-o«7iing dass that dunng 
many j ears to come the use of the Norman French 
language vv as regarded as a sign that the speaker belonged 
to the upper classes while English was the speech of 
the middle and lower classes Tliere was inevitably a 
bitter feehng between Normans and English and at 
first the peace of the country was disturbed by murders 
of Normans ^^'^lllam suppressed such attacks by 
making a law that when the body of a murdered man 
w'as found the neighbourhood was to pay a heav> fine 
unless it could be proved that the \ ictim was an English 
man and not a Nonnan 111 will between English and 
Normans was at its height m the reigns of Wilham I 
and Wilham 11 it decreased under Henry I and it 
had ceased to be of any political importance in the reign 
of Henry II But Norman-French long remamed the 
language of the king and the nobility and also of the 
law courts 

The greatest change mtroduced by the Norman 
Conquest apart from the estabhshment of a new noble 
or governing class was the mcrease of the roj al power 
William had possessed in his Duchy of Normandy an 
authonty which no Saaonhinghadeverenjoyedoverthe 
whole o/EngLind and he was determined to destroy the 
Enghsh tendency towards local and provincial mdepen 
dence and to make the whole country obey the king s 
rule and the king s law The method of land tenure 
m England as m other countnes of Western Europe made 
the realization of such an ambition very difficult Land 
tenure was much more important then than it is to day 
because land aiiAthe stodss of sheep and cattle which 
fed upon land and the products of the soil were almost 
the only source of vve^th There was no great com 
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mercnl class and tlie merchants who made money 
in the to«*ns liked to imest their gains in land It was 
on his rehtionship to land that a man s soaal position 
depended and also his political nghts and obligations 
The only exception was in the boroughs which stood 
outside the general soaal orginization of the rest of the 
countrj and the population of the boroughs was in 
proportion to the whole population mfmitely smaller 
than it is to day 

The land was divided into estates known as Manors 
The land owoier or lord of the manor kept a portion of 
the estate in his. oivn hands and the remainder was held 
by tenants of x'anous soaal grades, whose holdings might 
be large or small Most of the tenants m addition to 
paying rent in money or in produce were bound to render 
sen ices in the domain the portion of the estate cultivated 
by the lord of the manor and the lowest tenants were 
serfs who could not leave the land without the permis 
Sion of the manonal lord or bis steward Each manor had 
its own unwritten customs which were loyally observed 
and this customary law protected even the serf against 
an unwarranted increase of his burdens This system 
o! land holding was in existence in England when the 
Normans came and they made little change in it What 
they did do was to build up upon the system of land 
tenure tlie methods of government and administration 
vvluch are generally desenbed as feudal This ten- 
dency which would probably have developed in Anglo 
Saxon England if the century preceding the Conquest 
had been less disturbed was especially important in 
connection with taxation and with the administration of 
)ustice 

Apart from payments made by the boroughs the 
mam sources of taxation were sums of money paid by 
the owners of manors They held their estates directly 
from the king and were known as tenants m chief 
They paid sums of money -vaiying with the extent of 
their estates when the king knighted his eldest son 
when he gave his eldest daughter in marriage or when 
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the king was a prisoner and had to be ransomed Each 
tenant in chief also paid a sum of money known as a 
rehef when he succeeded to his property if he died 
leaving a minor as his heir the king had the nght 
of drawing the revenues of the property during the 
mmonty after making proiision for the mamtenance 
of the boj if the heir ivas a daughter the king selected 
her husband and might sell her to the highest bidder 
if there was no heir the property reverted to the Crown 
as an escheat The lord of a manor made similar 
exactions upon lus own higher tenants and received 
payments of other kmds from his lower tenants but he 
alone was responsible for the sums due to the Crown 
from the whole of lus estates Thus taxation was for 
the most part derived by the Crown from lords of 
manors though when the kings demands pressed 
heavily upon the tenants m chief they m turn made 
heavy demands upon the under tenants 
Lords of manors received from the Crown the nght of 
doing justice in their own estates and tenants of great 
lords were tried not m the old Enghsh court of the shire 
the head of which was the shenff a royal official but m 
the manonal courts m which the president was the 
steward or other repre;>enfative of the lord of the 
manor It did not follow that m disputes between 
tenants of tlie manor the decision was simply what the 
lord or the steward happened to wish , the tenants 
were protected by the customary laws of the manor 
But this customary law was not the law of the land and 
the court in which it was administered was not a national 
court Thus those who lived as tenants of a manor — 
and they formed a very large proportion of the people 
of England — looked to the lord of the manor rather 
than to the king as their ruler and judge Those of 
them who were subject to the obligation of militarj 
st.rvice owed that service not to the Crowm but to 
tlie lord from whom they held their land He was 
responsible for ® '^7plying a certam number of fighting 
men for the kings service but the men tliemselves 
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owed their obligation to him and not directly to the 
Crown 

William encouraged the use of land tenure as a basis 
of government, because it was a conv enient method of 
collecting revenue admimstenng justice and raising an 
army He was well aware of its danger — the danger 
that England might become a senes of lordships each 
governed by its own lord m practical independence 
of the central government The failure of the Anglo 
Saxons to attam unity had been partly due to the great 
earldoms into which England had been divided William 
did not continue this system, except m a few mstances, 
the most important of which were Chester and Durham 
These were kno\vn as the palatine or border earldoms 
and the earls were given exceptional powers m order 
that the> might protect the borders or marches agamst 
the Welsh and the Scots The Bishop of Durham 
for example, held the earldom and combmed his 
ecclesiastical duties with great political responsibilities 
Elsewhere the title of earl was a mere dignity and 
mvolved no political power The greatest of the 
new Norman landowners could not boast that he 
wielded authority over a large part of England as 
Godwme had governed Wessex The Norman Conquest 
had been gradual and Wilham had bestowed lands 
upon lus followers as one distnct after another fell into 
ms hands The great estates were therefore scattered 
m different parts of the country but as it was some of 
the followers of the Conqueror held possessions so great 
as to be dangerous to the Crown and mtermamages 
between great families led to the accumulation of estates 
by a smgle landowner 

William did many things m the course of his reign to 
counteract the power of the great barons The most 
famous was the preparation m 1086 the last year of his 
hfe of a survey of all the land m the country He sent 
commissioners throughout England ^ mquire mto the 
ownership of every manor its size the number of free- 
men and the number of serfs who hv ed upon it and the 
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stock of cattle ^vhlch it contained This great record 
known to posterity as Domesdaj Book was compiled 
m order that evLiy manor might be compelled to pay 
its due share of taxation and that the king might 
receive the money necessary for the government of the 
kingdom At the same time Wilham revived a custom 
bj which every landowner great and small took an 
oath of alleijiance and obedience to the kmg There 
was a great ceremony of this kind on Salisbury Flam m 
the summer of ioS6 and the Oath of Salisbury as it was 
called reminded the smaller landowners that they were 
under obligations to the Crown as well as to the great 
lords from whom they held their estates One of these 
obligations was military service m what was known m 
An^o Saxon times as the fyrd and in later dat s as the 
mditia In the last resort in times of special danger 
the king had the right of summoning cverj freeman to 
hi$ army and this right proved to be of great advantage 
m some of the baronial rebcUions which we shall have 
to mention 

The rojal authority was also maintained by the 
powers entrusted to the sheriff of each county The 
court of the shire over which the shcrifi presided was 
an Anglo-Saxon institution and WiUiam did not inter 
fere with it Every shenff was a rojal ofTicnl the 
representative of the Crown in his countj and the 
Norman kings extended his powers It became his duty 
to administer justice m the local court to collect the 
rojil revenues to see that the freemen possessed the 
arms whiclv they would require if the king called out 
the mihtia and to secure that men who did not 01171 
land should find some person or persons to be responsible 
for them This was known as the system 01 fnnk 
pledge Every man unless he was a landovmcr or 
owned allegiance to a lord «ho would answer for him 
had to enter into a bond with a CTOup of other men 
If he was accused of an> enme the rest of the group 
had to find liim ^nd bnng him to justice or to pvv a 
heavy fine rmxi. pledge was a development from an 
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Anglo Saxon legal custom, and it illustrates a tendency 
of Williams government He interfered as little as 
possible with local admimstration while he tried to 
bring the central administration entirely under his own 
direct rule Tin grant of judicial powers to lords of 
manors to which we have already reierred did to some 
extent interfere wth the local admmistration of justice 
but such grants had not been unknoivn under the 
Anglo Saxons and William and his successors were 
always trying to assert the supremacy of royal justice 
over all other courts and to give ^eriffs and royal 
judges the right of mterfenng with the junsdiction of 
manorial courts 

After the revolt of Hereward in 1070-74 William had 
no further troubles from English rebellions but m 1075 
he had to suppress some Norman barons who rebelled 
durmg his absence in Normandy and the King of Scots 
Malcolm Canmore who had married a sister of Edgar 
the Atheling the heir of the Anglo Saxon royal house 
made some expeditions into the north of England 
William came to terms with Malcolm and gave him 
some land in Enriand for which he did homage to the 
English king and it was uncertain whether this homage 
was done for these English TOSsessions alone or for the 
crown of S«>tland itself William had more senous 
troubles than Malcolm s ravages His half brother, 
Odo Bishop of Bayeux in Normandy whom he had 
made Earl of Kent was susperted of conspiring against 
him and was arrested m and kept prisoner dunng 
the rest of the king's life There were rebellions in 
Normandy where Williams eldest son Robert opposed 
his father and made an alliance with the French king 
Philip I with whom the Duke of Normandy was 
constantly engaged in border warfare It was while he 
was engaged in one of these conflicts that William died 
at Rouen m the summer of 1087 
Perhaps no single man has left a deeper impression 
upon English history than William the Conqueror 
as later generations described him — he called himself 
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William the Claimant for he claimed the throne not as 
a conqueror but as the heir of the Confessor It has 
often been debated uhether the Norman Conquest was 
a blessing or a misfortune for England and the general 
\erdict of histonans has been that it %vas not a mis- 
fortune The Anglo Saxon monarchy after the time of 
Edgar had faded m the first duty of kingship in those 
dajs — namely the tstabbshment of a strong central 
power Under Ethelred England had lost the impulse 
towards unity and firm government which had been 
given bj Edgar The rule of Canute had been strong 
and firm but when the English line was restored the 
weakness of Edward the Confessor had produced a 
return to provincial independence Tht. first Danish 
invasions had been utdized by Alfred and Edward the 
Elder as a means of estabhshing a real kingdom of 
England but the later Danish mvasioos bad found the 
Engh^ people divided and bereft of any strong leader 
^ip li Edmund Ironside had lived the course of 
events might have been very different but his early 
death remov ed the one strong man in the later genera 
tions of the House of Wessex Harold was a strong 
man and a good soldier but he was not the heir to the 
crown and he belonged to a familj which had made 
many enemies No one can tell whether if Harold had 
been victonous at Hastings he could have overcome 
the many difficulties both internal md external whicli 
would have faced the first sovereign of a new English 
dynasty As it was England received in the person of 
the Diike of Normandy one of the greatest of her kings 
The firmness and the strength of ^Vllllams rule 
impressed even those who mit,ht be expected to hate 
him ^\^len he died the wnter of the Anglo Saxon 
Chronicle described him m some remarkable- words 
This Kmg William was a very Wise and a great 
man and more honoured and more powerful than any of 
his predecessors ^ He was mild to those good men who 
lovtd God but severe b^ond measure towards those 
who withstood his will ^ He was a very stem and a 
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^mt}lful man so that none durst do anything against 
his will and he hept in jOTSon those earls who acted 
against his pleasure The good order that William 
estabh'ihed is not to be forgotten it was such that any 
man who was himself aught might travel over the 
kingdom with a bosom full of gold unmolested and no 
man durst kill another however great the injury he 
might have received from him ' This English wnter 
did not love William and the English had their gnev 
ances against him Taxation was very heavy 'he 
took from his subjects many marks of gold and many 
himdred pounds of silver and tiins sometimes with and 
sometimes wthout right and with little need be 
caused castles to be built and oppressed the poor 
The preparation of Domesday Book was a great gnev 
ance because the mformation it contamed ga\ e WUham 
opportunities for ta\mg his subjects and a king seemed 
to^ very mem and avanaous when he wanted to know 
about every cow and every pig in the land Another 
great gnevance lay in the Jaws made bj WilJum for the 
protection of the roval forests in which he hunted 
Canute had issued stem warnings to poachers in his 
forests and WiUiam made more forests and " enacted 
laws so that whoever killed a hart or a hmd should bt. 
blinded As he forbade killing the deer, so also the 
boars and he loved the tali slags as if he were their 
father His great hvmting ground was in Hampshire 
it was called the New Forest because it was new in 
Willnm s day more than eight hundred and fifty years 
ago and it still bears that name Later generations 
told how William laid waste a large tract of inhabited 
and cultivated ground to make this forest and he 
sometimes said to have been as wicked and cruel in 
devastating Hampshire as wc know him to have been 
in destrojang Northumberland But the stones which 
grew up m the next gcnenifion seem to have been 
exaggerated The real gnevance was the seventy of 
the livvs of the Forest m the time orWiUiam and his 
successors The great stam upon his reputation is the 
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“ Harrying of the North a deed about which one of his 
Norman admirers remarked that he would one day have 
to answer for it before the Great Judge of all men 
The Norman Conquest brought to England more 
thmgs than a strong ruler a very wise and a great 
man England had been isolated from the general 
current of European life and thought and the Conquest 
brought it into touch with the Contment This effect is 
speaally notable m connection with the Church which 
m spite of the personal piety of Edward the Confessor 
bad become lax and corrupt m a troubled and badly 
governed land New Norman bishops and new Norman 
abbots brought a reforming zeal mto their dioceses and 
monastenes forced the clergy both secular and regular 
to obey the Rules which had been falling mto neglect 
and made the Church much more powerful m the life 
of the nation social and political mike The eleventh 
century had seen a great religious revival on the Con 
tinent and m this revival England had not y ct shared. 
The building of new churches and the foundation of new 
monastenes which followed the Conquest brought Eng 
land mto line with the rest of Western Europe and 
many of the new monastenes were closely connected 
wnth great religious houses m France The revival of 
monastic and dencal life was accompanied by a fresh 
interest in learning though the literary works of the 
tune were written not in the English language whicli 
was then unfashionable but in Norman French or m 
Latm 


S 



CHAPTER V 

THE ANGUCIZATION OF THE NORJIANS— I 

The Norman Conquest had given England a strong 
ruler a man of whom it was said that his subjects 
" must will iU that the kmg willed if they wished to live 
or to keep their possessions It had also brought to 
England new methods of government and admimstra 
tion by which William and his successors could make 
their will known and punish those who defied it On 
the other hand it had introduced a new class of land 
owners some of uhom were determined to defy the 
kings will These Norman or French barons regarded 
their English estates as payment for the service which 
they had rendered m the mvasion of 1066 and they 
were not prepared to settle doivn as obedient sub 
jwts Canute had recognized the danger of retaining in 
England the army with which he had conquered the 
kingdom and when his throne was secure he had sent 
It back to Denmark He was able to do so becau'^e he 
was kmg of Denmark and the anny was the national 
army and bound to obey his commands But Wilham 
was m a different position lllan> of his followers were 
not Normans and all of them had followed him on 
condition of sharing in the spoils of England He could 
not send them back again when he had subdued the 
English people and we have seen that^’he had to take 
severe measures agamst some of them Under his sue 
VOL r « 5 
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ces';ors there was almost continuous trouble from this 
source for manj >ears 

The eldest son of the Conqueror was Robert the 
second was William whose red face gav e him the mck 
name of Rufus Robert had been a rebellious son and 
the dymg Conqueror though he did not propose to dis 
inherit him altogether wished that he should be merely 
Duke of Normandy and that William should become 
King of England William left his father s deathbed to 
secure the cro\vn and he had the support of the Church 
guided by Lanfranc a great Norman ecclesiastic who 
had succeeded the Saxon Stigand as Archbishop of 
Canterbury William the Red King (1087-1100) ob- 
tained the throne without opposition but he soon had 
to face a rebellion The Norman barons preferred 
Robert for two reasons His character was not so strong 
as that of William and his rule would be less sesere 
In the second place the barons who held lands both in 
England and in Normandy naturally preferred to have 
one overlord rather than two If Robert of Normandy 
and William of England were to quarrel they could not 
be loyal to both and they would be m danger of losing 
their possessions m one of the two countries The 
rebellion of 10S8 was widespread but it was suppressed 
comparatively easily and William s success m dealing 
wath it was due to the support of the Church and of the 
English people upon whom his father had also relied 

The Red Kings conduct soon alienated both the 
clergy and the English people Lanfnmc died in 10S9 
and Whlliam in accordance with the custom of the time 
drew the revenues of the sec dunng the vacancy He 
abused his rights by keeping the sec vacant for some 
years until in 1093 he had a dangerous illness which 
produced a temporary penitence for his evil deeds In 
this frame 0/ mind he begged a famous thcolognn 
Anselm Abbot of Bee to accept the archbishopric and 
St Anselm aivvalhngly consented Scarcely had ht. 
done so when he found hunsclf m conflict walb the king 
WTlham possessed a right at that date imquestioncd m 
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England though the cause of warfare on the Continent 
This was the power of appomtmg bishops and abbots 
without the necessity of seeking ecclesiastical sanction 
and it was used as a pretext for keeping such offices 
vacant m order that the revenues might be enjoyed bj 
the Crown St Anselm protested against this practice 
and he had other quarrels with \Villiam about the 
pnvileges of the Church which had become much more 
powerful cince the Conquest William II resented the 
influence of the Churdi and wished to bring it under 
the complete control of the monarchy Fmally Anselm 
liter a long conflict asked the royal permission to go to 
Rome to consult the Pope The fang was specially 
incensed against him at the time because the knights 
v/hom as a great landowner the archbishop was bound 
to send to the royal army for an expedition against the 
WdJi were very badly equipped Permission was 
refused The archbishop insisted upon going and the 
kmc threatened to confiscate the possessions of the See 
of Canterbury Anselm went \Viiliam earned out hts 
threat and Anselm was m exile from 1097 until the 
king s death 

While his treatment of St Anselm and his practice 
of enriching himself through ecclesiastical vacancies 
offended the clergy William was also becommg hated 
by the people He was very greedy and the taxation 
which had been a cause of complaint m his fathers 
reign was heavier than ever The name of his mmister 
Ranulf riambard was hated for the methods by which 
he e\tortt.d taxes from all classes of the population 
Not only did he strain the law to secure larger pay- 
ments than w ere reasonably due to the kmg he also 
degraded the judicial powers of the Crown by taking 
money from suitors m the courts and by sellmg pardons 
to criminals The Conqueror had been cruel and stem 
but Ins av ance and sev enty had generally been employ ed 
for the nghteous purpose of maintaining order and 
providing good government The Red Kmg also sue 
ceeded m mamtaimng order and he was strong enough 
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to suppress without difficulty a second rebelbon of the 
Normin barons in 1095 But he did not try to give 
good government in return for obedience and for the 
taxes which he took his aim was rather to use the 
machine^ of government as a means of extorting 
money 

WTiy did \\ ilham Rufus want so much money ? The 
answer to this question is that his great ambition was to 
add Normandy to his dominions Robert of Normandy 
his cider brother wasaweakruler and he had intrigued 
with the barons who made the rebellion m England m 
1088 After that rebellion was over William made 
war in Normandy but came to terms with his brother 
in 1092 Within two jears they were again fighting m 
Normandy but thewarwasmdecisive and it ultimately 
led to a famous bargain In the year 1096 all Euroj« 
was stirred by an appeal made by rope Urban 11 for a 
great Christian army to go to the Holy Land and rescue 
the tomb of our Lord from the infidel Turks Robert 
of Normandy was deeply moved by this call of the 
East but to go on crusade cost money and he had no 
money William agreed to pay him a large sum on 
condition that he should receive the Duchy of Nor 
roandy as a pledge for repayment The mon^ was 
raised by a tax upon all the land in England Robert 
departed upon the First Crusade and William became 
the ruler of Normandy This bargain did not end the 
war for William renewed his fathers quarrel with the 
French king about the boundaries of the Duchy 
In spite of the tyranny and oppression of his reign 
the throne of the Red King was never m danger but 
the news of his death when he was still well under 
fifty cam** to his subjects as a welcome rehef On an 
August day in the year 1100 he was huntine m the 
New Forest and was killed almost instantaneously by 
an arrow From whose bovy that arrow came no man 
can tell perhaps no man ever knew for it w as probablj 
an accident Contemporaries regarded the event as a 
judgment from heaven for Wilham had shocked the 
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conscience of the time not only b> his deeds but also by 
his boastful and often blasphemous words His pnde 
seemed to his subjects to be the kmd of pnde that goes 
before a temble and dramatic- fall When they mur- 
mured about the expense whicji he mcurred m buildmg 
Westminster Hall on a \ast scale he replied that he 
would build a palace so huge that the great Hall would 
be but a modest bedchamber in it and his people com 
pared his pnde and ambition to that of Herod and 
looked upon his sudden end as a fittmg punishment 
When Wilhani II died his brother Robert had not 
yet returned from the crusade and could not put for 
ward a claim to the English crown \\^illiam had never 
mamed he is the only bachelor king of England 
except for Edward V and Edward VI who both died 
before reaching matunty But there was a third 
brother Henry who had been bom after his father 
became King of England and on English soil He had 
been hunting with WiUiam 11 on the day of his death 
and when he heard of the accident he went at once to 
Winchester stiU officially the capital of England and 
demanded admission to the treasury as the heir to the 
crown Three days later Henry I fiioo-35) was 
crowned m Westmmster Abbey, and he at once issued 
and sent to ev ery county in England a charter or grant 
of privileges, in which he promised to amend the abuses 
of his brothers government He impnsoned Ranulf 
Flambard and filled bishopncs and abbacies which had 
been kept vacant He invited Archbishop Anselm to 
return to England An English bom king he under 
stood the value of the support which the English people 
had given to his father and also to his brother at the 
date of his accession and he mamed an Enghsh wife 
She was the daughter of Malcolm Canmore Ring of 
Scots and of ilargaret the sisfer’ofEdg^tK Alhelmg 
and she brougHT tEe*B Iood ofAlIred the-Great and his 
successorT’to- the f^w royarhouse vvlu^li already could 
tlaim kinship with" the'bld Saxon hne through Matilda 
0! Flanders the wife of the Conqueror The Norman 
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nobles were angry but Henry persisted m his intention 
though he changed the queen s name from English 
Edith to Norman Matilda and the marriage 
marks an early stage m the long process which was to 
convert the Norman conquerors mto Englishmen 
The reconciUation wnth the Church which ga\e Henrj 
strength at the beginning of his reign was interrupted 
by a fresh dispute When Anselm returned to England 
he brought with him a new demand Hitherto England 
had not been affected by a great struggle which ivas 
ragmg on the Continent the struggle knoivn as the 
In\ estiture Conflict This controversy arose out of the 
double position of bishops and abbots They were not 
only ecclesiastical digmtanes but also and m virtue of 
their ecclesiastical positions great landowners holding 
baronies from their sovereigns The Pope held that men 
who were to administer dioceses ought to be chosen by 
him or by the Church with his consent and the king 
insisted tnat no ecclesiastic should become a great land 
owner %vithout his sanction ^Vhen a bishop was ap 
pointed he receded or was invested ivith a nng and a 
pastoral staff as symbols of his office and it was an 
imp6rtant question who should m\est him W^th these 
symbols In England William I and William II had 
both chosen and invested the bishops but when Anselm 
returned from exile he refused to accept these symbols 
from Henry I or to do homage to him as a baron of the 
kingdom He did so because the Papacy supported by 
a General Council of the Churcli had declared that the 
sanction of the Pope was required for the appomtment 
of a bishop and that he must be invested by ccclesiasti 
cal and not by lay hands Henry made se\ enl efforts 
to reach a compromise but in \am and at last Anselm 
went to Rome m 1103 to discuss the question with the 
Pope T^ee years elapsed before he returned The 
Pope declmed to yield and Anselm could not go home 
while he was linwilling to comply with the kings de- 
mands An agreement w^as reached m 1106 and con 
firmed m 1107 Henry abandoned his claim to mvest 
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a bishop or archbishop with nng and pastoral staff the 
symbol of spmtual rule but he retamed the right of 
appomtment subject to ecclesiastical advice, and also 
the right of receiving the homage of the new bishop A 
controversy which cost much bloodshed m Germany was 
settled m England without any fightmg 
Henry had many reasons for d^inng friendship with 
Anselm One of them was that the archbishop spent 
lus jears of exile m Nonnandy where he was greatlv 
revered and Henry washed to have the allegiance of 
the Normans His brother Duhe Robert had returned 
to Normandy a few weeks, after the death of Rufus 
and some restless and ambitious Norman barons m 
England urged him to invade the country and take 
the crown from Henry who they knew wasbkely to be 
though a more lUst a not less severe ruler than Wilham 
had been Robert did invade England m iioi but 
made peace without fighting and went home again with 
the promise of an annual pension Among bis English 
supporters was a great baron, Robert de Belleme Earl 
of Shrewsbury who had fonnerly helped Robert of 
Normandy agamst both WiUiam I and Wilham II He 
was not protected by the agreement made between the 
royal brothers and Hemy deterrmned to crush him 
Robert de Belleme obtained help from the Welsh princes 
and he held his two strong castles at Bndgnorth (near 
Ludlow) and Shre\vsbaiy against the king Henry 
forced the gamsons of both the castles to surrender 
exiled De Belleme and confiscated his English property 
Other supporters of Robert of Nonnandy were similarly 
treated and Henry in the remaining years of his long 
reign had never to face another rebellion m England 
When Robert of Belleme and his fellow conspirators 
were exiled they took refuge on their estates m Nor- 
mandy and sought vengeance upon Robert who had 
failed to protect lus allies The condition of Normandy 
under a duke who was too weak to sur>press rebellions 
became <50 bad that Henrv had an excuse for interfer- 
ing The result of his first interv ention was that he w as 
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released from the payment of Robert s pension and re 
cei\ ed a grant of temtory In 1105 he made a second 
expedition to Normandv and extended his possessions 
there and m the following jear having had a friendly 
meetmg with St Anselm at Bee he undertook the con 
quest of the whole of Normandy Duke Robert and 
Robert de Belleme were in alliance against him and 
Henry defeated them at the Battle of Ttnchebrai (Sep 
tember 1106) The victory was followed by the sub 
mission of Normandy and Robert %vas kept as a prisoner 
m England for the ti st of his hfe De Belleme escaped 
but afterwards fell into Henry s hands and suffered a 
similar fate The growing respect of the English people 
for Henrv I was increased bv the victory At Hastings 
the Duke of Normandy had conquered England but at 
Tenchebrai the King of England had conquered Nor 
mandy The kingdom and the durhy \verp to be united 
for another century but the duchy ssas to be subject to 
the kingdom Yet the reunion of England and Nor 
mandy thus achieved b> Henry I hindered rather 
Aan he^ed the Angbasation of the governing Norman 
class The separation of England from Normandy was 
disliked by the barons because it made difficulties for 
those of them uho possessed lands on both sides of the 
Channel but for this \eo reason it would have made 
them better Englishmen b> tending to concentrate their 
interests m England 

Henry I hved for twenty nine years after the conquest 
of Normandy His main interest during that long 
period was the succession to Ins dominions At first 
his object was to secure for hi« son William the suc- 
cession to Normandv as well as to England His im 
pnsoned brother Robert of Normandy had a son also 
called \\ illiam the boy s were about the same age and 
both had been named in honour of their grandfather 
Tlie English \\ lUiam w as known as William the \thelmg 
and the Normaji \\iUiam as William Chto the two 
w ords mean much the same thing and may be explained 
as iqmvalcnt to William the heir ^ome of the 
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Norman nobles and the French king Louis VI wished 
\\ illiam CUto to succeed to Normandy and Henry tried 
to get possession of the boy but failed to do so This 
and other causes led to frequ/’ut war wath. Fcance and 
to occasional rebellions m Normandy Heniy u-as sue 
cessful both in fighting and in bargaining and for 
fourteen years after the Battle of Tencnebrai everything 
nent ueU ivith him Then a sudden tragedy blasted 
all his hopes 

In the end of the year 1120 Henry returned to England 
after haying made a successful settlement m Normandy 
His. son William then seventeen years of age had just 
been recogniied by Louis VI as the heir to the Duchv of 
Normandy and he also set sui for England though not 
m the same vessel The m which the pnnce 

travelled with a merry company 01 y oung relatives was 
wrecked just after it sailed and William and his comrades 
y\ ere drowned The loss of his son threatened to destroy 
all that Henry had been struggling to obtain but he 
devoted the remaining years of his life to furthering the 
interests of his daughter Matilda She was eighteen 
when her brother died and had been mamed as a child 
to the Emperor Henry V Her husband died in 1123 
and the v^^dowed empress returned to her father who 
at once obtained from the English barons an acknow 
ledgment of her nght to the succession in the event 
of nis dying without leaving a male heir He was also 
determined to make her the heiress of the Duchy of 
Normandy This was a more difficult problem be 
cause the supporters of Wilham Chto had been en 
couraged by the death of his cousin and nvaJ and had 
recently raised another rebellion The rebels had been 
suppressed but they had the support of Louis VI who 
naturally wished to bring about the separation of Nor 
mandy from England To strengthen his daughters 
chance of the succession to the duchy Henry married 
her in 1129 to Geoffrey the heir of Jhe Countship of 
Anjou thus secunng for her the help of Anjou when the 
tune should come for her to claim her nghts Six years 
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Liter Ihit time came Henij I died m 1135 while 
engaged m suppressing 1 Norman rebellion in which his 
son in law Geoffrey of Anjou wis implicated His long 
reign in England had been 1 period of peace and good 
government and lie Ind introduced changes ind im 
provements in administration which were to bear fruit 
in the reign of his grandson the cider son of Geoffrey 
and Matilda 

WTien Henry died Matilda s clianccs of the succession 
seemed to have improved Wilham Clito had been 
killed in the Norman wars m 1128 and his father Robert 
of Normandy had died in his English pnson in 1134 
There was thus no direct lieir male of William the Con 
queror None of lus three sons Robert William and 
Henry had left a son and Henry was the only one to 
leave a daughter Strange and unnatural as the sue 
cession of a woman to a crown seemed m those days 
Matilda was the nearest heir She had a husband and 
two sons and the further succession seemed secure A 
rival claimant however at once appeared ITie Con 
queror s daughter Adela had mamed Stephen Henry 
Count of Blois and one of her younger sons named 
Stephen had been a favourite nephew of Henry I and 
was much at the English court He had been with the 
royal party in the fatal year 1120 and had originally 
intended to sail in the If htle Ship but had changed lus 
mind His claim to the throne came through his mother 
and he was not her eldest son but the doctrine of pnmo 
gemture was not yet accepted for neither WiUiam ll nor 
Henry I had been the Iieir male of William I Tradition 
w as in fav our of the succession of the nearest male of the 
royal family who was of full age and was fitted to rule 
When Henry I died Stephen was nearly forty and he 
had Uv ed much of his life as an Engbsh baron Like the 
other English barons he had twice sworn a solemn oath 
to support the Empress Matilda 

It was unfortunate for the empress that at the tune 
of her fathers death her husband Geoffrey of Anjou 
was in arms against him Matilda was not present at 
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Henry s deathbed and there noliSd} to take action 
on her behalf When the ne\s rcj^IiCtUier "she re 
mamed in France This ivas a m 

those days the preservation of Jaw Mtj^r&errd^erilod 
upon the sovereign The law was the 
thf're was no king there was no national law tint could 
be enforced against evil doers St»’phen on the other 
hand took advantage of hib opportunity and canu- at 
once to London where the citizens were regarding with 
terror the prospect of a vacancy m tlie tJironc and a 
period of lawlessness, in vhirh no judge, or magistral* 
would be qi^fied to administer Oie law m Ihf king 5 
name The Londoners welcomul Steplun (1135^54) 
who made them a promise of good govirnminl and 
from London he went to Winche'tcc, <iH cipU tl ol 
the kingdom The Bishop of Winchnt‘r Jfiiiry of 
Blois was his jouflger brother and he could c//urit 
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government he vas reaay to that h' v/ouW 
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^ X. iv^t in\ scruples of the clergy by treating 
\ V' » king The Churcli wtis further 

!» » >%h*.n he gaie up almost all the rights of 
V, ^ « > u t^virxl to the filling up of s'acant sees and 
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once But Stephen was a chivalrous man, and he re 
fused to take advantage of his good fortune, and sent 
his rousm to Bnstol where Gloucester vm holding the 
castle against the 1 mg 

Stephen s chivalry condemned England to go through 
the unhappy period hnown in history is the Anarthy 
Fightmg continued for eight ye irs but onlj two episodes 
in the long ivarfare need be remembered Early in 
1141 Stephen while engj^ed m attempting to rehtve 
a garrison which was holding the besieged castle of Lin- 
coln on his behalf was taken prisoner by Robert of 
Gloucester TMs event seemed hkely to determine the 
struggle in favour of the empress Bishop Henry of 
Winchester, Stephen s bxoOier espoused her cause and 
the Londoners who had always been partisans of 
Stephen were forced to receive her But she quairelled 
witn the bishop and offended the citizens who drove 
her out of London Bishop Henry again changed sides 
and while Robert of Gloucester was besieging the episco 
pal castle at Winchester he m his turn was captured 
by Stephen s forces Thus withm a few months the 
empress had enjoyed a chance of success, and by her 
own folly had lost it Ho second chance came to her 
The tv o important prisoners Stephen and Robert were 
exchanged and in the foBowuig j ear Stephen besieged 
Matdda in the castle at Oxford Just before Chnstmas 
1x42 the empresc made a romantic escape Dressed m 
white in order that she might not be observed as she 
fled over the snow-covered gyound she was let down by 
a rope made her way through the besieging army and 
reached Wallingford m safety She did not leave Eng- 
land until 1x48 but by then her hopes of regainuig her 
father s FngUsh h^ntage had long vanished Equally 
futile wav an attempt made by her son Henry m 1149 
Mhile his wife was fighting in England Geoffrey ot 
Anjou bad conquered Normandy which tor a few years 
w’as separated from England ^ 

The story as we have told it is a story of a family 
quarrel, a struggle between two cousins and it is natural 
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to thmk of the country as divided m opinion between 
the claims of Stephen and the claims of Matilda ttose 
who objected to a female ruler supporting Stephen and 
those who accepted the doctnne of succession in accord- 
ance with primogeniture supporting the empress Tins 
however is far from bemg a faithful representation of 
the motives which actuated the men who fought for 
kmg or empress There was no public opmion m Eng- 
land m our sense of that term The barons the higher 
clergy and the citizens of London were the three ele- 
ments in the nation that alone mfluenced the conflict 
and each of them had other interests than the rights of 
either claimant to the throne The Londoners wanted 
a settled government under which they might extend 
their trade and hve m peace, and the> supported Stephen 
because they believed that he could ^v e them the peace 
ful rule which they had enjoyed under Henry I The 
Church bargamed with Stephen for rights and privileges 
hitherto unknown in England «upported him when he 
conceded these demands and deserted him when he 
broke his promises The aim of the barons was the very 
opposite of that of the Londoners Henry I had made 
the central government strong and efficient and had 
suppressed barons who wish^ to be petty kings in 
their own domams Ihe ^spute about the succession 
gave them an opportunity of undoing his work and 
their mterest m the struggle lay m weakening the central 
government and in increasing their own power They 
made bargains with Stephen and Matilda alternately 
and supported first one and then the other with the 
result that Stephen even after l^IatUda ceased to be 
formidable was kmg only m name and exercised no 
authont> ov er the country as a whole 

The use which the barons made of the opportunity of 
the civil war is described in a famous passage in the 
An^lo Saxon Chronicle in which the WTiter relates the 
misenes of the Air^jchj and the deeds of the barons 

“Thej filled the land with their castles and forced 
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fight for his father s uncertain crown and a bargain was 
made between Henry and Stephen the Treaty of 
Wallingford (1153) Henry %vas recognized as heir, by 
hereditary nght to the crown of England Stephen 
was to retain the throne during his hfetime and was to 
rule m accordance with Henry s advice Less than a 
year afterw ards Stephen died and Henry II (1154-69) 
entered on a reign of thirty five years 



CHAPTER VI 

TIIE ANGUCIZATION OP THE NORMANS— H 

The reign of Henry 11 is of supreme importance in 
English history because ht restored and developed the 
work of his grandfather and gave the country a system 
of administration ivhich survived many chances and 
changes and is still regarded as the foundation of the 
government of the country The condition of England 
under Stephen had shown that national prospent} and 
progress and even national existence depended upon 
the efficiency of the central government — tnat is of the 
Crown The new Jong s first tasks were the destruction 
of the new castles a process which had begun after the 
Treaty of Wallingford the expulsion of Flemish soldiers 
whom Stephen had employed as mercenaries and the 
con&cation of Crown lands which had been given away 
in the course of the avd war When all this had been 
accomplished with but little opposition Henry began 
his great work of reorganizing the kingdom Xn 1159 
he made an unsuccessful attempt to seize Toulouse 
which he claimed m nght of his wife and this expedition 
otherwise unimportant became the occasion of a great 
change m the militaiV obligations of the barons In 
stead of compelling the personal attendance of barons 
and their men Henrj imposed upon them a tax called 
Scutage or shield money out of the proceeds of which 
he could hire an army of paid soldiers ^The device had 
been employed by his grandfather for lands owned bj 
VOL I w 6 
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ecclesiastics — perhaps to avoid the Lmd of dispute 
which had arisen between William II and St Anselm 
iff p 67) Henry II extended it to lan^ held by 
laymen and m this way he obtamed an army over which 
he had entire control Some twenty jears later he 
revived the old tradition of a national militia by maUng 
a law that every freeman should possess arms where- 
ivith to defend the kmg and the kingdom 
His greatest achievement wras in the sphere of justice 
He instituted a permanent court of professional judges 
which usually sat at Westminster and is the ongm of 
what IS to daj the Supreme Court of Judicature He 
sent royal judges all over England to try important 
cases just as their successors of to day go upon Assize 
and hold courts The shenlTs the old representatives 
of the Crown had been growing too powerful m their 
o^vn localities and Heniy transferred some of their 
most important duties to the judges and otherwise 
limited their authority and placed checks upon their 
conduct of local business He made a code of laws to 
detect and capture thieves and robbers and increased 
the penalties lor their offences He caused the ancient 
system of Trial by Ordeal to fall into disuse This was 
a custom by which an accused person was made to cany 
for a short distance a bar of red hot iron His hand 
was then bound up and after an interval of some days 
was uncovered and mspected If it shoived signs of 
healing the man was innocent if not he was guilty 
Such a system was very convenient for the sturdy 
ruffian who svas responsible for the violent robbenes 
which rendered life unsafe m England m the twelfth 
century He li\ed a healthy open air life and his 
wounds were likely to heal easilv and promptly The 
belief that Providence intervened to save the innocent 
or condemn the guilty by healing or not healing the 
mjnry caused by the hot iron had ceased to be generalljr 
held and Henrymtroduced a more reasonable method 
of tnal He al^ found a substitute for Trial by Battle 
which was a Noiman device and unknown in Tknglo- 
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Sawn tunes Like the Ordeal it depended upon a 
^Iief that Providence would mtenene to give victory 
to the innocent and defeat was regarded as a proof of 
guilt 

The system by which Henry superseded both Trial by 
Orde^ and Tnal by Battle was the ongm of what we 
know as Trial by Jury though his use of the jury 
differed widelj from modem custom The Norman 
kings of England had been accustomed to employ a 
leg^ process which was famihar m Normandj — an 
appeal to local knowledge upon a question with regard 
to which the sovereign required special information 
When Domesdaj Book was compiled Wilham I Wl^hed 
to know for example how a farm was stocked and a 
jury of neighbours was summoned to state facts which 
w ere common know ledge to ev erybody m the neighbour 
hood Henry 11 widely extended the use of this 
system If a man was accused of a cnme a jury was 
asked to tell if he bore a bad or a good character and 
the decision of the judges was influenced by what they 
said If a special tax was imposed a jury stated what 
was bebeved to be the vsQue of the tax payer s pos 
sessions in order that the amount he had to pay should 
be justly and fairly determmed As far as these two 
uses of the jury were concerned it was stUl a rojal 
pnvilege u>ed by the king for his own purposes But 
Hemy also allowed it to be used when a A spate betw een 
two of his subjects was being tried in a royal court If 
a great landlord claimed that land m the possession of a 
farmer really belonged to himself the old way of setthng 
the dispute was Tnal b> Battle The great baron 
appomted a framed man at arms to fight on his behalf 
and the farmer who was probably quite untrained had 
either to face what was aunost c^iin death or to give 
up his land and bear the reputation of a coward 
Under Henry s new laws the larmer could ask for a 
jury chosen from his nei^bours wb^ would tell the 
judges what they beheved to be the truth about the 
disputed property, and the judges would give their 
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decision upon the facts thus presented to them Henry s 
Junes did not try cases they were sworn to give infor 
mation to the judges whose business it was to try and 
to decide 

These and other important changes made m the 
admmistrative s>stem of Ae kmgdom were not mvented 
by Henry II In the charter which he gave to his 
people at his coronation he announced his mtention of 
foUoiving in the steps of his grandfather and most of his 
mno\ations were developments of experiments tried by 
Henry I The great achievement of Henry II was to 
make these experiments the foundation of a permanent 
system of national law a law which treated nch and 
poor ahke It also treated Normans and Enghsh alike 
One of the best indications of the gradual process by 
which the Normans became Enghshmen is the circum 
stance that the laws of Henry 11 drew no distmction 
between the two races 

While Henry was engaged in his great reorgamzation 
of law and justice he \vas also engaged m a famous 
quarrel tvith the Church which had become much more 
independent in the reign of Stephen than it had been 
under tlie three Norman kmgs bn his accession Henry 
had appointed to the high office of Chancellor of the 
kingdom a } oung clerk named Thomas Becket and had 
received from him able and faithful service In ii6i 
the See of Canterbury became vacant and rojal in 
fluence made Becket the new archbishop He at once 
set himself to maintain and defend the privileges which 
the Church had extorted from Stephen and he resigned 
the chanc^or^ip m order that he might be free to 
serve the Church alone and devote himself entirely to 
its interests TTie conflict between king and archbishop 
was influenced by the character of the tw o men— Henry 
hot tempered Becket obstinate and each of them con 
vmced of the justice of his cause But the events of 
Steplien s reign '^lad rendered some such conflict inevi 
table It had already been deaded that the barons 
were not to retain the gams which they had made in 
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the days of the weakness of the Cro^vn and the time had 
come for a similar decision wth regard to the gams 
made by the Qmrch 

There were many pomti. of dispute between Henry 
and Becket and the most important of them was the 
question of the jurisdiction ol the Crown over cnmi 
nous clerks — that is clerks guilty of crimes against 
the law of the land Hie clergj had the privilege of 
bemg tried in the courts of the Church and the privilege 
was shared by many who were not clergymen m our 
sense of the word It included all persons who were 
employed by the Church and wore the tonsure — that is 
shaved part of the hair on their heads in order to show 
that they had h^en admitted to the status of ecclesi 
astics Among these clencal persons there were not a 
few cnmmals and Henry, m his efforts to improve the 
admmistration of justice found that he could not bring 
such men under the ordmarj law Stephen had given 
the Church courts sole jurisdiction over clerks and 
Church courts were forbidden by their own hw to 
pronounce sentence of death or to order a criminal s 
hand to be cut off the ordinary penalty for the thief in 
those days The extreme penalty which these courts 
could inflict was deposition from clencal orders The 
deposed clerk became a layman and if he committed 
another offence could be tired m the king s courts but 
the kmg s law could not punish him for his first offence 
committed while he was still a clerk Henry proposed 
that m the future a clerk who was found guilty and 
deposed by the Church court diould be seized by royal 
officers and taken to the kings court not to be tried 
over again but to be sentenced to the ordinary penalty 
presenbed by the law of the land for hi> crime 
Henry asserted that fas proposals were in keeping 
with the anaent customs of the countrj while Becket 
insisted that they were innovations Both bcem to 
have been right but Hemy was thmkirjg of the customs 
of the reign of fas grandfather while Becket thought 
only of the customs of the reign of Stephen The Church 
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itself was divided upon the question some of the 
bishops supported Henry and others Becket After 
some violent disputes the archbishop gave way and 
the king summoned a Great Council of the realm to 
meet at Clarendon m to agree upon a definition of 
this and other pomts at issue between the C^o^vn and 
the Church The regulations made by this coimcd are 
known as the Constitutions of Clarendon Henry 
understood that Becket accepted these Constitutions 
which hmited the rights of the (^tirch in many ways 
but it IS doubtful if the archbishop did more than 
promise to accept the ancient customs of the land At 
all events he did his best to prevent the Constitutions 
from being carried mto practice and he himself broke 
some of the new rules Henry took legal measures 
agamst him and a rojal court imposed a heavy 
upon the archbishop Unfortunatelj the king was not 
content with the advantage thus gamed Becket had 
been his fnend and compamon and be could not forgive 
what he regarded as hi* msolent mgratitude He began 
to claim repayment of sums of money which be said, 
Becket as Chancellor had expended without roval 
authority and the total of these sums was so large that 
payment would have ruined Becket finanaally The 
dispute about the rights of the Church was thus com 
pbcated by a bitter personal feud between Heniy and 
Bedcet 

Both parties appealed to Rome and the quarrel 
lasted for six years ^cket resided on the Continent 
to which he succeeded m making his escape and pro- 
nounced sentences of cxcoramunicatjon upon those of 
the bishops who took the side of the king Attempts to 
negotiate a compromise were made in vam At last in 
the summer of 1170 it was arranged that Becket should 
return to England and that Henry should restore to him 
his forfeited possessions No settlement w’as made it 
seems to have ieen hoped that kmg and archbishop 
would ignore the differences that separated them and 
work togetJier peacefully if not cordially Any such 
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expectations were at once disappointed A few months 
before Becket s return the Archbishop of York had 
cro\vned the eldest surviving son of Henry and Eleanor 
of Aqmtame also called Henry it was a custom of the 
day to crown an heir in his father s lifetime m order that 
there might be no delay m his assumption of the royal 
authonty after his father s death Ihe action of the 
Archbishop of York was an infringement of the rights 
of the See of Canterbury but Becket knew what had 
happened brfore he a\ ailed huTiieif of Henry s permission 
to return to England 

Even before he landed in the beginning of December 
Becket emplo5ung powers which he had persuaded the 
Bope to confer upon him declared that the bishops who 
had helped to crowm the young Henry w'ere suspended 
from the exercise of their episcopal functions and 
renewed his sentences of excommunication aeamst his 
enemies Some of the bishops who were affected by 
these sentences fled to King Henry m Normandy 
Listening to their recital of their wrongs he lost his 
temper and in his wTath expressed a wish that some one 
would nd him of this turbulent priest That evening 
four knights left for En^and and on the 29th December 
they reached Canterbury Conscious 01 the temble 
character of the deed which they meditated they came 
to the archbishop unarmed and demanded the with 
drawal of the sentences he had promulgated Becket 
knew the danger but be refused to yield and they went 
for their weapons On their return they found their 
Victim in the cathedral and did him to death 

Henry srashwords andthecnmewhicbtheymspired 
were followed by the victory of the dead archbishop and 
the defeat of the hviug king Becket was universally 
regarded as a martyr and in little more than two years 
from the date of his murder he was canonized as a saint 
by the Church Henry had to abandon his claims in 
wder to obtam absolution for the wor^ which had sent 
Becket s murderers upon their More than 

three j ears after the archbishop s death the king m 
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dramatic arcumstances did penance at the tomb of 
St Thomas of Canterbniy By that time Henry was 
embroiled m the first of a senes of conflicts wth his 
sons He was an affectionate father and had done his 
best for them He had already croimed Henry as his 
heir and had placed him in authonty over his maternal 
hentage of Normandy and his paternal hentage of Anjou 
and Maine to his second son Richard he had given 
rule over Eleanor s inhentance of Aquitame for the 
third son Geoffrey he had provided by marrying him 
to the heiress of Brittany But none of the three had 
received what he regard^ as an adequate rev enue and 
they were not the actual rulers of the provmces which 
had been assigned to them Henry could not divest 
himself of his own supreme power or of his supreme 
responsibility for the vast temtones which had come to 
him from father mother and wife A proposal to give 
his fourth son John some possessions in Anjou roused 
the wrath of the young Henry and his opposition to bis 
father was encouraged by Eleanor who was on bad 
terms with her husband 

^chard and Geoffrey lomed the young Henry and 
rebellions broke out both m England and m France 
where Louis VII supported the rebels After gaming 
some victories in France Henry came m the summer of 
1174 to deal with his enemies m England The re 
bellion of 1174 is the last of the great feudal revolts 
which followed the Norman Conquest and it was on a 
very large scale An important section of the barons 
were m arms for the 5 oung King Henry against the old 
King Henrj and thej had as an ally William the Lion 
King of Scots After the succession of Henry II the 
rojiU family of Scotland had been deprived of the 
earldom of Northumberland which had been granted to 
David I dunng the Anarchy, and William hoped to 
recover it The struggle in the north was of first 
importance butllcnry on his amval in England in 
stead of going north at once made a pilgrimage to 
Canterbury did public penance at the martjTS tomb 
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dramatic circumstances did penance at the tomb of 
St Thomas of Canterbury By that time Henry was 
embroiled in the first of a senes of conflicts with his 
sons He was an a^ectionite father and had done his 
best for them He had already crowned Henry as his 
heir and had placed him m authontv over his maternal 
hentage of Normandy and his paternal hentage of Anjou 
and Maine to his second son Richard he had given 
rule over Eleanors inhentance of Aqmtame for the 
third son Geoffr^ he had provided by marrying him 
to the heiress of Bnttany But none of the three had 
received what he regard^ as an adequate revenue and 
they were not the actual rulers of the provinces which 
had been assigned to them Henry could not divest 
himself of his own supreme power or of his supreme 
responsibilitj for the vast temtones which had come to 
him from father mother and wife A proposal to give 
his fourth son John some possessions m Anjou roused 
the wrath of the young Henry and his opposition to his 
father was encourage by Eleanor who was on bad 
terms with her husband 

Richard and Geoffrey joined the young Henty and 
rebellions broke out both in England and m France 
where Louis VII supported the rebels After gaining 
some victories in France Henry came in the summer of 
XI74 to deal with hiS enemies m England The re 
beUion of 1174 is the last of the great feudal revolts 
whidi followed the Norman Conquest and it vvas on a 
\ery large scale An important section of the barons 
were m arms for the >oung King Henry against the old 
King Henry and thej had -is an ally tVdliam the Lion 
King of Scots After tlic succession of Henry II the 
ro>cil family of Scotland bad been di'pmw of the 
earldom of Northumberland which had been granted to 
Davnd I dunng the Anarchy and William hoped to 
recover it The struggle in the north was of first 
importance but Henry on his arrival in England in 
stead of going fiorth at once made a pilgrimage to 
Canttrbury did public penance at the martjTS tomb 
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A final rapture between iatbar and ^Ji'd 

rf tie mtamea nt Ptaip Aognste "l>o I'®'! ^nccwded 
te Mher W VII an King of FranM N” 
monarch cotiM view mlh equanimity 
lie larger portion of his Ungdom by a 
and Rflip Wd upon a long struggle mth the Hoo^ 
o! Aniou Geoffrey wished to add Anjou to his s 
pTovuice ol Bnttany his request was refused, “® 
enter^ into an ^Uance vnth. Philip Geoffrey s sudden 
death w 1186 served Philip s purposes almost as well as 
the alliance would have done, for he claimed as o'er- 
lordofBntlany to govern the dudiy dunngthemmonty 
ol Geoffrey’s posthumous son Arthur, and went to war 
with Heniy When peace ivas made Henry again tried 
to do smnething tor John U had long been proposed 
that Pichatd should marry Philip s sister Adda but the 
bridegroom showed no enthusiasm for the marriage 
and Sen^ suggested that Adela should marry John 
and that John should receive both Aqmtame and Anjou 
leaving England and Normandy to Richard Philip 
saw la this suggestion an opportunity oi stirring up 
Richard to tehd against bis lathee 'The story ot their 
mtngues is long and tangled it ended with the last 


scene ot Hen^s hte Alter several quarrels and 
twincdvations ^<daasddv?m{wedbia lather and m the 
summer of 1189 he and Philip of Prance b^t Henry in 
the field and forced han to accept bumiiiatmg conditions 
of peace Henry was. already dying an old man at 
fifty six and to Itus sick bed they brought the news that 
John had betrayed and deserted him His last wo:^ 

' Shame shame on a conquered king were perhaps 
^propnate to his failure as the head o! the Angevin 
hut they have no relevance to his work as Kmg 
ct England T:he second Henry was certainly one of the 
raakers of the nation and his great legal reforms not only 
compelled the Norman bacons to acknowledge a higher 
power than thems^ves but also tendeiio fuse English 
and Norman together and to render pi^sible the Krowth 
ot that national spirit whudi was the hope of the future 
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Henry distrusted and recalled him and hunself visited 
Ireland m the winter of 1171-72 received the homage of 
the Irish bishops and granted portions of Ireland to 
great lords Tfie King of Connaught refused to acknow 
ledge the authority of the English J^ing but m 1175 he 
sent messengers to make his submission and received 
back his kingdom with jurisdiction over other parts of 
Ireland as a vassal kmg Ireland was not really con 
quered but ten years later Henry made it a domam for 
his youngest son John and John as a youth resided 
there for a short time 

These pieces of good fortune were followed by a penod 
of peace with France But the end of Henry s life was 
unhappy TTie great Angevin Empire which he had 
formed was doubtless a valuable help to him when he 
began his work in England To introduce order and 
good government into a country where great barons bad 
for nearly twenty years been free from the control of 
the central power might well have been a desperate 
task for a young kmg who possessed England alone 
The power and prestige of the ruler of Normandy 
Anjou andAquitaine strengthened the king of England 
in his beneficent work But the government of his 
scattered dominions constantly produced fresh problems 
which distracted him from ms reorganization of his 
English kingdom and these problems were mcreased 
by rus interventions in Bnttany Ireland and Scotland 
His last years were rendered unhappy by the mgratitude 
of his sons and by their quarrels with each other Henry 
and Geoffrev intngued against their brother Richard m 
Aquitaine and this dispute ended only w ith the death of 
the young Henry in 1183 He was mamed but left 
no child and Rivard became heir to the crown Kmg 
Henry proposed that as Richard was to have England 
he should give up Aquitame to his youngest brother 
JohnLackland Richard refused and Geoffrey and John 
made war uponhim until Heniy reconciled them and 
sent John to Ireland depnving Richard for a time of 
his authority m Aquitaine 
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promise to many Philips sister In April 1191 I*® 
sailed for the Holy Land but storms compelled him to 
take refuge m Cyprus tvhere he quarrelled with and 
deposed the ruler of the island There also he married 
Berengana daughter of the King of Na\aiTe Mean 
while Philip was besieguig the town of Acre where 
Ridiard joined him m June Acre fell m July ana 
Philip then found an excuse for returning home to plot 
agamst Richard who began an advance upon Jerusalem 
ProCTess was slow and there were changes of plan and 
m September 1192 a truce for three jears was made 
between Richard and Saladin The Crusaders had 
gazed upon the W'alls of the Holy Citj, but they realized 
that they were not strong enough to capture it and had 
to be content with Acre and some other coast towns 
The adventure and the ronvancx of the Third Crusade 
are to be read m Sir Walter s TaUsnuin not in the 
history of England But while Richard was bravely 
pursuing Ins hopeless quest strange things were happen 
uig at home Richard had been too wise to entrust 
his brother John mth power but he had provided him 
with an adequate income on condition of Kis living out 
o! England His mother Queen Eleanor had obtained 
permission for him to come to England and John at 
once began to make difhculties for the ministers who 
were attempting the hard task of raising money to 
finance the crusade The regent WUiam Longcliamp 
B^op ol Ely was not always wse and John takmg 
advantage of one of his mistakes raised so formidable 
an opposition that Ixmgchamp took refuge in the Tower 
of London The atizens of London might ha\c been 
expected to support the representative of the ro\al 
aulhontj but John ofTcred them pmilcgcs and rights 
whicli had btcn given to some Frencli towns and were 
known as the pnvnlegcs and nghts of a commune It 
was a great jwnod in tJie development of town life and 
Hcnr} 1 and Henrj 11 had giv cn iirfbrtant nghts to 
London and othtr towns but the privileges offered 
bj John for exceeded anythmg which the Londoners 
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Richard I (izSg-^) on the other hand can scarcely 
be descnbed as an English king His personal history 
dunng the ten years of his reign is connected with a 
crusade and with wars m France His father had spent 
some of his boyhood m England and his young ambition 
had been to regam the crown which his mother had lost 
but Richard bom in England the son of an English 
king had lived almost his whole life on the Coniment 
and his interests and ambitions were m France The 
crusade which took him from England at the begmning 
of his reign was however a legacy from his father 
The First Crusade had resulted in the establishment ol a 
Western or Latm kmgdom m Jerusalem the Second 
Crusade had been a failure The nse of the great Saracen 
leader Saladm had threatened the safety of Jerusalem 
and Henry II had vowed to go upon a Third Crusade 
for the rescue of the Holy City Circumstances prevented 
the fulfilment of his vow and m 1187 Jerusalem was 
captured by Saladm When Henry II lay dying the 
Emperor Fredenck Barbarossa was settmg out to re- 
cover It The crusade was an adventure after Richard s 
chivalrous heart his father had raised some money for 
the expedition and he devoted the first months of his 
reign to coUectmg more selling rights of the Croivn and 
offices of state to the highest bidder He came to 
England a few weeks after his father s death and was 
crowned at Westmmster After spending four months 
m his kingdom Richard returned to Normandy and 
arranged to start upon his crusade on 24th June 1190 
Fourteen daj's earlier Fredenck Barbarossa had bwn 
drowned in a nv er m Asia lluior 
The Third Crusade had lost its earliest and greatest 
leader but Richard Cceur-de-Lion and Philip Augustus 
of France were confident of their ability to fulfil its 
objects Richards succession to the ^at Angevin 
Empire had made him the enemy instead of the fnend 
of the Frendi king and the two monarchs spent some 
months in Sicily adjusting their difierences Bj a pay 
ment of money Richard escaped the fulfilment of ms 
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tamed In April 1199 Richard was killed m France 
He had made a trace with Philip but he had been told 
that a large quantity of gold had been formd m a petty 
fortress belonging to one of his vassals and he w as killed 
by an arrow while engaged in besieging this castle In 
the ten 5 ears of his reign hehad spent only a few months 
m England and his absence had shown that the admims 
tration of the country could be efficiently conducted by 
wise ministers ivithout the personal intervention of the 
sovereign 

John (1199-1216) whose treason had been long for- 

g ien by his brother succeeded peacefully both to 
ngland and to the Angevin dommions m France 
His only possible nval was Arthur of Bnttany the son 
of his elder brother Geoffrey and though later genera 
tionb would have regarded Arthur as the rightful heir 
contemporaries who had not yet adopted the theory of 
succession by pnmogemture preferred a man of thirty 
two to a boy of twelve There could now be no fnend 
ship between John and Phihp and the latter proposed to 
use Arthur against John as he had used John agamst 
Richard and the sons of Henry 11 agamst their father 
He put forward on Arthurs behalf a claim to Anjou 
including Marne and Touraine and also to Poitou 
a part of the inhentanre of Queen Eleanor who pre 
ferred the interests of her son John to those of her 
grandson Arthur But Philip was not m a position to 
undertake the conquest of th^se provinces at once and 
he made peace in return for some temtones ceded by 
John who also paid his reliefs (c/ p 58) and was 
accepted as Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine and 
Count of Anjou The Angevm Empire remained practi 
cally intact in 1200 except for the loss of Bnttany to 
which John had no claim 

Nobody can have imagmcd that Philip was likely to 
acquiesce m this arrangement It was his duty to bnng 
French pronnees under the direct nilv-of the French 
monarchy and a continuation of the duel between the 
House of Capet and the Angenns was mevitable 
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could hope to receive from Richard They accepted 
the bribe and gave theff support to John and he sue 
ceeded Longchamp as regent m the summer of 1191 
While Richard was in the Holy Land and could return 
when he chose John took no open steps agamst his 
brother s throne But on his way back from Palestine 
m the end of 1192 Richard was shipwrecked and fell into 
the hands of an enemy Leopold Duke of Austna who 
gave him to the Emperor Henry VI iTie emperor also 
had quarrelled with Richard and he kept him a pnsoner 
A prisoner could not govern nor could he return and 
John saw a chance of mounting the throne m his brother s 
lifetime Supported by Philip of Trance he raised a 
rebellion asserting that Richard was dead But the 
Lords Justices who were responsible for the adniuus 
tration of the country resisted the disloyal regent and 
sent messengers to find Richard They found him and 
were allowed to speak with him as was also Hubert 
Walter Bishop of Salisbury who had been in the cn 
sadmg army Richard chose Hubert Walter to fill the 
vacant archbishopric of Canterbury and he returned to 
England to look after his master s interests There could 
now be no doubt that the kmg was alive and stew 
were at once taken to raise the heavy ransom whi^ 
the emperor demanded John and Philip offered the 
emperor money to keep Richard in pnson but he was 
released m February 1194 As a condition of his release 
he VTOS Compelled to aclaiowledge the emperor as over 
lord of England 

On Richard s return he easily suppressed John s 
rebellion but he had to go to France almost at once 
to recov er his hold upon Normandy for John as part of 
his bargain w^th Philip 11 had ceded portions of the 
duchy to Trance and these had already been occu 
picd by the Trench \\ar wnth Philip occupied the 
remaining five jears of Ridiard s life dunng which 
Hubert \\jdterNgovcmed England Tlie countrj wns 
impoverished by the effort to pay the kuigs ransom and 
supply him with money but internal peace was main 
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and returned to England leaving Normandy to its fate 
Chateau GailIardwascapturedm.Marchi 204 andRouen 
in the following June Anjou Jtame and Tourame were 
already in Philip s power All these territories were 
annexed to the crown of France but John retained 
Armitamc 

The loss of Normandy ivas a bitter humiliation for 
John but no misfortune for England English barons 
who had fought against Philip lost their possessions in 
Normandy and the interests of the Anglo Norman 
baronage as a whole came to be concentrated upon 
England By the reign of Henry 11 the social distuic 
tion between Norman and English had been obliterated 
though Norman French was still the language of the 
upper classes The antagonism between English and 
French in the Third Crusade must have emphasized the 
Enclishry of the Anglo Normans who follow ed Richard I 
and the severance of England from Normandy completed 
the conditions requisite for their Anghcization The 
retention of Aquitaine mattered nothmg from this point 
of view It was a distant temtory held by the King 
of England , the Engbsh baronage had no lands there 
and were not connected with the Gascons by any tie of 
race language or sympathy 
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But no one could ha\e foretold how easy John was to 
make Phdip s task by rousmg opposition against himself 
He had been mamed for some years to the daughter of 
a ^eat English baron but she had no child and he ob- 
tamed an ecclesiastical decision that his mamage had 
never been legal Then he rnmned a young girl Isabel 
of Angoulfime who was l^trothed to one of his own 
French vassals For this and for other oppressive acts 
the nobles of Poitou brought an action against him m 
the court of his overlord the JOng of France He 
refused to attend and the court tollowmg the recognized 
feudal law declared that he was a conturaaaoiis vassal 
and passed a sentence forfeiting all his possessions m 
France In accordance wth this sentence Philip m the 
bUimner of 1202 recognized Arthur as the ruler of Anjou 
Marne and Poitou and himself mvadtd Normandy 
which he proposed to annex to his own dominions 
Arthur was by this tune fifteen years old and was 
ready to fight for bis nghts His grandmother Queen 
Eleanor who still supported John was bving m a castle 
m Poitou and he undertook a siege of this castle Johr* 
made a hurritd march to relieve it and captured Arthur 
The boy s fate after he fell into the hands of his unrfe 
in August 1202 IS not definitely known but there be 
no doubt that he was murdered by John prob:mly in 
the spring of 1203 l^bhc opinion was shocked by the 
murder and fortune never again favoured John nw 
did he show m his fight for Normandy the energy whi^ 
marked him at other penods of his career It was be- 
coming obvious that Normandy ought to belong by 
race language and geography to the kmgdom or 
France rather than to the kmgdom of England The 
struggle did not last long In the autumn of 1203 
Philip after a senes of successes began the siege of a 
great castle which defended Rouen the capital of the 
duchy It had been built by I?ichard I , who was proud 
of the strength and ingenuity of its fortifications and 
called It Chatea'C'GaiUard his saury' castle Jolm 
made one feeble effort to reheve it and then lost heart 
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CHAPTER VII 

■niE CROWTn OF ENGLISH FEELING 

Tiir loss of \onmnd> wns the first of three preat mis 
fortunes that o^ertooh King John lie hid been 
humdnted b} the Kmg of Tnince he injr }ct t<? he 
humdiitcd bj the Pij»ao tnd bj hi« own subjects 
His ouirrcl with the I’apac) wns not of Ins oun seekirp 
\rchf«shop Jfubert Mnftcr uho had l>ctn Clnnccllfif 
of the kingdom Since John s accession dietl m 1205 antf 
the monks of Canterhurj saw in opjwrtuniit of securing 
for them«bes the nght of appointment to which thet 
hid 1 strong cf-um Thej sccrrtl) elected an ireh 
bishop ind sent him to Rome to obtain a confmnititm 
of his election Ihit the secret sras di'ulActl and thr- 
monks ibindoning their (nsii candidate madeamprn 
mint with John mil eleciet! at hij rcf|U'^l John d 
firej Jhshop of Nonsich Tlie consent of th** J <»pe 
necessary anti Innocent III iwriiaps the most j^rst^fid 
<\{ the lone line of Niitirrm^ I <nitifT« Ij •• rVetu’^ 

ofanir Iish j^rieif htr-phrn Kif pton wb iw-asrr^ dr- 
at Koine ird hid alt n leij |l ehi h lU nii\ of a c ud eil 
wa^ a <I dirpuisheil *ci oLir ar I tb- I i,*- jr I 

h^ fad r^n^- fri^ntls wfen tfcj «rre hi’ «■ <fri(V i < *f 
tl e tVisrnitv t f Tarts 

Jnf nrefi.v-»l t *a’' <w Ij- »tffi t' t* o’* to I r-Sr- 1 a- ’ 
lit e* b* »cx.r I lb* pfop^rti c* t* e s-rr- rt C4'’*'-rt’-> 
a- J t*nr 1 / - r r t » 1 ito esi!* In t’ - f ” -m -/ »*»' 
Ie-<«.r-t r,» i fi, *an»J an I ro* t- t-4 I 
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to say, he forbade the celebration of pubhc worship and 
of some of the sacraments Baptism was still permitted 
but the dead might not be buned wth the ntes of the 
Church nor m consecrated ground and marriages could 
take place o^y outside the doors of a church John 
was not a rehgious man and he was not likely to feel 
these deprivations but it ^vas expected that pubhc 
indignation would force him to yield The expectation 
was disappointed, and John who was m desperate 
straits for monej seized and enjoyed the revenues of the 
English Church In November 1209 Innocent took the 
further step of issuing a pereonal excommunication 
agamst John, forbidding faithful members of the Church 
to associate with him in any way But John did not 
allow the sentence of excommunication to be made 
known to the people of England and as all the bishops 
who were loyal to the Pope had left the country there 
was no one to defy the king The sentence made no 
difterence and John was strong enough to undertake 
a campaign in Ireland where he extended English 
domimon and to make plans for the recovery of his 
French possessions His nephew, the Emperor Otto IV 
was also at war with the Papacy and he hoped to form 
with him a powerful Europe^ league against the Pope 
and Philip of France 

The league was unfortunate there was much discon 
tent m England owing to Johns exactions of money 
and various acts of oppression and m the begmmng of 
1213 Innocent using a power vihich was claimed by the 
Papac> declared John to be a deposed monarch and 
invited Philip to mvade England and to place upon the 
English throne his own son Louis who was mamed to 
John s niece John prepared to meet the invasion but 
he was not sure of the loyalty of hxs soldiers and sailors 
and he made up his mind to the ignominy of submittmg 
to the Pope accepting Stephen Langtoji as archbi^op 
and restoring the revenues of vvhicli fte had deprived 
the Church Even then he did not feel wife Phibp 
Augustus was not alwajs obedient to the Papacy he 
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N tempted b\ the diance of adding England to 
hwd uumo'\> and the m\asion might take place m spite 
Innccxnt s forgi'encss To a%oid this danger John 
U^\^\v\l to become the Popes \assal for Phibp \'ouId 
lU'l darr to in\*adt. a kingdom whicJx actuallv bclongctl 
to ttie I iivic^ His brother hid been forced to mike 
I i\i,l vnd 1 \*a5^ kingdom of the T mpirc but tlie 
I mj'eror in 1213 was John s all} ind apart from that 
M not strong enough to insist upon wliateser right 
Rich mis ‘Submission ma> be supposed to ha\c given 
him John ol he* own free mil and m order to escape 
u threitmid danger surrendered the kingdom of Tng 
l\nd to the Papacy swore in oath of feali} to his lord 
till Pope Innocent ind hjs successors and promised an 
annual jvwTncnt in token of homiue 
U i> diOicult to discover whit clTcct John s surrender 
h ul njx n the people of Englind A hundred y nrs liter 
whin 1 nj.h'h huing wis mucli stronger »t would liivc 
lic«n bittcrl} r<'<<fJlcd but there is \iTy hitJeeudence 
that It otoiKcd an} indignition Tin re wav howtvtr 
plenlv of cp^vwtion to the Popi a nrw vas-yit He still 
hopcil to recover hu I rench dwinions b} meins of the 
i ufojy in league in which irn,-^ »inisti 


li/* n a<l< an rtpiJitjon to lof te ©f 

Aqinumc whtui had l>crt ’ tla 

I n^hvh baron rcluvnl to -y 

wrrt Irgalh Ixmnd lodo« ol 

luv «l h^aiionv to them ih h 

gHionstnhim He game*' 


but Im hoj/ 
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cteatPd hj Henry H "as being used by John as a means 
of tvtantvi The xestoratiwi of the money he had taken 
from the Church (even though arrears \>ere never paid 
in inW) and the expMises of his French expedition had 
iinpovenshed the town and John had no scruples in 
forcmg thf* barons to pay more than he had a nght to 
exact and he had been guilty of fierce and delibwate 
cruelty towards any one who opposed him harly in 
latS the boions took up arms and sent their demands to 
the king who refused them In the brief war that fol- 
lowed the Z-ondoners supported the barons who entered 
the city jn May John found himself without a royalist 
p^y, and following his usual custom, he gave way 
The teions put thur demands m the form of a Charter 
of Liberties which they presented to John for his consent 
It was gi'en at Runnymede near Staines, on 15th June 
1215 when the kings -cal was affixed to the Great 
Chi^cr This famous document was constructed on 
the model of the charter issued at hvs accession by 
Henry I, but it contauied many provisions which 
no^dy could have dreamed of m the reign 0! the first 
Henry 

It used to be believed that Magna Carta gave us 
parliamentary govemmetit and tn^ by ^ury but iti 
actual fact it w-as not concerned wnth such things 
It was drawn up by the barot« and it dealt with the 
misdeeds of tlie king He had been extorting more 
money than feudal law and custom gave him a nght to 
do and the Chatter <a>d that it he intended to increase 
tht recognized aids and dues he must first have the 
conscDt of his Great Council composed of the barons 
who had to paj these aids and dues He had behaved 
Vnoly as lim guardian ol tenants m chief who were 
minors and he must abandon his practice in this respect 

Tli'^ andm’uij othersoftheevils which John wusmade 

toiwmisetorcfonn affected the barons alone but some 
of ihe rtauscs of the Charter gave protcftion to all classes 
ol the couunuuity agawisl illegal punishments and im.- 
Uunfi methods of tnal Above aO, the Charter insisted 
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that there w-as a law of the land which the king was 
bound to observe So far did it go in this direction that 
it provided machinery for organizing rebellion against 
the king if he did not keep the law Then, was to be a 
committee of tv\ent} five barons to which the kmgs 
subjects might bring complaints of his breaches of the 
law Tbe committee was to demand redress from the 
king and if he did not give it withm forty daj^ was to 
seize royal property 

That John should have consented to this last stipu 
lation would cause surpnse if it were not that we know 
that he never intended to observe any part of the Charter 
He agreed to it merelj m order to gain time and m the 
hope that the army which the barons had collected 
would disperse when its demands had been granted 
Meanwhile he was hmng on the Continent a new army 
of mercenaries and he appealed to his overlord the 
Pope for protection agamst his disobedient subjects 
Langton was a staunch supporter of the barons but 
Innocent III deserted his old inend and issued sentences 
of excommunication against (hose who observed the 
Charter or tried to force the king to observe it When 
Langton refused to excommunicate his baronial allies 
he was suspended from hts functions The barons were 
not prepared to submit to the Jong at the bidding of 
the Pope but they failed to meet him in the field and 
m the winter of 1215-16 John had some considerable 
successes and he ravage the country mercilessly 
Meanwhile the barons Lad turned to the candidate 
for the throne who Jiad been selected by the Pope when 
he W’as Johns encmj — namely Louis the heir to the 
Trench throne Innocent tnw to prevent Louis from 
accepting the barons offer but^ inEnr^'^l'’ 

m Ma) and entered London t hn 

retreat to the Welsh borders b u 

made an advance to relieve the o 

was holding outVor him Tb< hi 

and contented himself vnth rav 
tics The,.*^ of Kings t} 
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port of the Church m thtir struggle for tlie rights of the 
little king Langton wxs in Rome and the pipil legate 
Cardinal Gualo was the ruler of the Church m England 
William Marshal and IluWrt de Durgh allhough thej 
did not take up arms against their master Mere not 
opposcil to the principles of the Great Charter and lhe> 
jicrsindcd the legate to gi\ c it his sanction TJic Charter 
in Its original form had been condemned b> Innocent III 
and though he had been succeeded b} Honorius HI 
the legate could not accept it m full It m-os therefore 
issued in a modified form tn 1216 by the regent and the 
legate and this confirmation 0/ the Cliarfcr attracted 
to the rojahst side the support of manj mIio had been 
bittcrlj opposed to John s tyranny Tlie M-ar hngered 
on for some tune for the men ulio had in%ated Louis to 
England did not like to desert him and ho had brought 
a Ircnch arrm v'lth him But there Mere jealousies 
betMcen the Enghslimcn and the Frenchmen uho fol 
loMcd Louis and gradually tlic ro>alists increased in 
numbers In Ma> 1217 thc> non a \actory at Lincoln 
Help Mas sent to Louis by sea and m August Hubert de 
Burgh destro>ed the \csseL> Mhich Mere bnnging re 
inforccments Tins na\al victory ended the uar and 
in September by the Treaty of Lambeth Louis agreed 
to leave England on condition that his followers should 
be unmolested This bargam M-as specially important 
for the citizens of London who had been foremost m 
support of Louis 

The fact that London had been on the side of the 
French claimant shOMs us that Engbsh national feeling 
was still m Its infancj If it had been strong Louis 
could not have continued the struggle for a jear after 
John s death His supporters were fighting for their 
rights as barons and their persistence in the conflict after 
John s death and the confirmation of the Charter sug 
gests that they wished to take the opportunity of re 
duang the pou erlpf the Cro%vn which had been so greatly 
increased by the Angevin km^ London was on the 
French side for the seUlsh reason that it wished to retain 
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theprivdegesitEadiecenUy witi roialist^y 

Solided wrlly on John s ioreJgn mercenanes and^> 
partly Tipon English loyahsts issue seern^o ave 
been de<Sedhy the Church which e^comnwni^ted the 
of iouis Yet the fact that Jngbnd had 
been divided bertseen a French party and an Enghsh 
party and that the Lnghdi party had won. ^uld not 
but stimulate a national pnde and a iceling ot national 
exclusiveness an appreciation of the distinction between 


Fceuchiuaa and Englishman 

After the departure of Louis there was woA. to be done 
m the restoration of order, but much had bpcn accom 
pushed before William Mardial died in the beginning o! 
I2iq By that time Steplien Langton had been lestoied 
to his see and had given his sWOTOrt to the new govern 
ment When the regent died Henry was twelve years 
old and was supposed to role m person though be was 
really guided by a new papal lewte Pandulf who had 
received John a surrender to the rapaw and by Hubert 
de Burgh For two years PanduU 1 ept Enkland at 
peace, and when he returned to Italy m 1221 his place 
was taken by Langlon who shared with Hubert de 
Burgh the Justiciar, the responsibihty of government 
untu Heniy 111 la 1227 began actually to ride the 
country During the later years of Rre rmnorily De 
Burgh had to suppress some baronial sevults and there 
was almost constant -warfare on the Welsh borders where 
the Webb pnnce LlewOJyn the Great, was extenihng 
his authonty Hubert de Burgh had also to under 
take mihtaiy operations m France Louis the French 
ciaimant to the English throne became Louis VIII 
of France m 1223 He asserted that all the French 
possessions of the House of Anjou had been lost by John s 
farieituie m 1202 md in 1*24 he achiev ed a conquest of 
Foitan N%hi^ hm>ever was regained in the following 
year by an Enghih army the nommaUeader of whi^ 
^ achard of ComwaH a younger btolher of Henry ill 
The danger ixom France came for the time to an end 
when Louis VIU died 1111226 leav mg as his heir a boy 
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of t«d\c ^vho as Louis I\ ,^s*as to be a saint as well as 
a prcit king 

Tl»e minontv liad thus been comparatively fortunate 
and m the early > cars of hiS acinerezgn Henry continued 
to rely upon Do Burgh as lus clncf minister He was 
ambitious of regaining his Trench possessions and m 
1230 he made an expedition to Trance He landed in 
Brittany and marclicd as far south as Bordeaux but 
effected nothing and the failure m Trance was followed 
by a failure m Ualcs where Llewellyn was acting as an 
independent pnnee Tlicn Henry m 1232 dismissed 
the ^eat minister who had saved his kingdom for him 
and had restored order and reorganized the adrmms 
tration of the country after the civil wars Hubert de 
Burgh was succeeded by Peter des Roches Bishoo of 
Winchester He was a Poitcvm of attractiv e personality 
who had gained the favour of Richard I and had been 
made Bishop of Winchester by John He was one of 
the only two bishops who Jiad defied the Pope and 
remained faithful to John during the whole penod of the 
Interdict and after John s death he became the guardian 
of the person of the young Henry III He was an enemy 
of Hubert de Burgh and it was to get nd of him that 
Henry on De Burgh s suggestion had declared in 1227 
that he no longer required a guardian After his dismissal 
he went on a crusade and returned in 1231 when Henry 
was discontented with tjie results of De Burgh s policy 
He soon acquired a domiaant influence over Henry 
and from 1232 until the end of the reign England was 
disturbed by the favour shown by the king to foreigners 
Peter des Roches did not himself hold De Burghs 
great office of Justiciar which then meant much more 
than Chief Justice and the occupant of which was 
usually the leading minister of the Crown The ju ti 
ciarship was given to an Engl^hman who was a mere 
tool of the bishop and many offices were conferred upon 
Poitevins Thgnmpopulanty of the foreigners was so 
great that within a year a rebeUion broke out under 
Richard Earl of Pembroke, a son of thp old WiUiaai 
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Jlarshal It was not successful but the Poitevins im 
mediately found another enemy Stephen Langton had 
died m 1228 hii successor was short h\ ed and in 1234 
a great and saintlj English sdiolar, Edmund Rich 
became Archbishop of Canterbury He threatened to e\ 
communicate the king if he did not dismiss the Poite\ ins 
and under this threat Peter des Roches fell from power 
When Henry discovered the ust ivhtch the Poitevins had 
made of their pon er he as very angry and he resoh ed 
never to allow affairs to be mamged bj a great mint-ster 
agam He proposed to govern by means of mere officials 
who would carrj out the king's wishes and to a large 
extent he did so But he was too lazv to supervise the 
work of his officials and such a system required constant 
supervision He was also apt to cliangc his policy 
frequently and did not support his subordinates when 
difficulties arose The result was that the admmistra 
tive sj stem which Henry II had created and Hubert de 
Burgh had restored came to work very badly, and the 
country was misgoverned Henry III was very proud 
of being English and unlike the other kings since the 
Conquest he revived Angfo Saxon traditions He re 
stored Westminster Abbey out of reverence for Edward 
the Confessor, and he c^ed his sons by the Enghsh 
names of Edward and Edmund Yet in spite of this 
encouragement of Enghsh national feeling he continued 
to provoke opposition and rebellion by the favour he 
showed to foreigners. 

Jn 1236 Henryraarned Eleanor of Prov ence She was 
a memberof a v cry large family wid her kmsfolk crow ded 
to the Enghsh court These Savojards or men of 
Savoy soon became as unpopuHr as the Poitevins and 
some of the latter were restored to favour Foreign 
influence m the Church revived with the amval of a new 
papal legate whose duty was to obtain Enghsh money 
ffir the wars which the Pap^igr was vvagmg with the 
Emperor Frederick II While the buraen of taxation 
avil and ecclesiastical was arousing a growing discon- 
tent Henry m 1242 made another expedition to rxunce 
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to secure Poitou for his brother Richard of Cornwall 
The result was the conquest of Poitou by Louis IX and 
Henry returned to England accompanied or followed 
bj a new group of foreigners— Poitevins who had taken 
the losing side and had been dispossessed by the Erench 
When he came back he found England ready for revolt 
but the discontented barons had no great leader and 
things went on as before Foreigners filled high places 
m church and State the Archbishop of Canterbury 
who succeeded Edmund Rich in 1241 was Boniface of 
Savoy a connection of the royal house 
Other portions of the Duchy of Aquitaine besides 
Poitou had fallen into French hands and rebellion broke 
out among the Gascons who still acknowledged the 
authonty of the King of England Gascony was saved 
m 1248-49 bj one of Henry s foreign fnends This was 
Simon de Jlontfort a younger son of a great French 
House who had come to England m 1230 His grand 
mother had been the heiress of the English earldom of 
Leicester and Henry bestowed the earldom upon him 
and mamed him to his own sister Eleanor Simon 
disapproved of Henry s misgovemment and his rela 
tions with his royal brother in law were not dways 
friendly but Henry was glad to avail himself of his 
services m Gascony until complamts of the seventy 
of De Montfort s rule led to his dismissal m 1253 Then 
Henry had to go m person to pacify the Gascons He 
did so by making peace with Louis IX and also with 
Alfonso King of Castile and so depriving the rebeL 
of French and Spanish support The agreement with 
Castile was followed by the mamage of Alfonso s sister 
Eleanor to Edward Henry s heir and the French 
dommions of which Gascony alone remained m actual 

g issession were transferred to Edward though like 
enry II m similar circumstances Henry III still re- 
tamed control over the government of the dependency 
After the trou^tS in Gascony Edward who was also 
entrusted with Wales had an unsuccessful campaign on 
the Welsh borders 
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The expenses o! these expeditions added to the gnev- 
ances of the English and Henry was not cogent wth 
spoiling hi^ people for his own benefit The great 
stnierfe between the Papacy and the Empire was stiU 
in progress and the Pope tned to obtain supplies from 
England by conferring the crown of Sicily upon Henry s 
\opngCTsow Edmund He never enjoyed more than the 
name, and the Pope received very little money from 
England for Henry was unable to raise it though his 
efforts to do so roused fresh discontent The English 
clergy had offered strong opposition both to papal 
taxation and to the frequency with which benefices 
m England were bestowed on non resident foreigners 
sometimes individuals and sometimes religious com 
mumtia who appointed a curate to perform the duties 
and themselves drew almost all the revenue of a bene 
fiue so given A great bishop Robert Grosseteste of 
I^coln who led the opposition to these abuses died in 
1253 but others took his place On the other hand the 
papal claims found defenders in the fnars These were 
new Rchgious Orders of which the most important were 
the Dominicans or Black Fnars founded by St Dominic 
and the Franciscans or Grey Fnars founded by St 
Francis of Assisi The fnars did not live a cloistered 
life like the monks but mixed with all classes of the 
people and their special duty was to preach to the poor 
and to tend the sick 'Ihc Dominicans established them 
selves in England about 1221 and the first Grey Fnars 
came in 1224 The fnars brought about a widebprcad 
religious revival and almost immediately gamed great 
influence all over the countrj 
Discontented barons and churchmen at last found a 
leader and it is remarkable that this leadi'C was himself 
a foreigner When Henry asked a Great Council or 
Parliament to grant him money m 1254 his request was 
refused and foremost m the opposition was Simon dc 
Montfort Agam in 1258 the > mgs T^cessitics forced 
nun to make a sundar appeal and this time he met with 
more than a mere refusal De Montfort s influence u as 
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strong m the JIad Parliament ” as the ro>ahsts called 
it and it inquired into the inisgov eminent of the realm 
and ordered that a Committee of Twenty four half of 
them to be chosen by the king should make a plan for 
the conduct of affairs in future The plan whidi the 
committee produced uas such as to leave Henry httle 
power The new scheme known as the Provisions of 
Oxford because the Parliament met m that city pro- 
vided for the appointment of a number of committees 
to advise the king and he was to be bound to act on 
their advice The Provisions of Oxford were short hved 
and never had a fair trial Perhaps the most important 
thing about them is that m producing them the English 
barons were combining to create an efficient central 
government they no longer aimed at independence 
It was scarcely possible that the king would acquiesce 
ptrmanently m this transference of the rojal autnonty 
to a body of barons until he had been beaten on the 
battlefield But at first there was httle opposition 
The Poitevins were driven out of England and Henry 
commanded all his subjects to obey his new ministers 
and himself soon went to France where in 1259 he made 
a treaty with Louis I\ surrendering his claims m Nor 
mandy Anjou Maine Touraine and Poitou and doing 
homage to Louis for Gascony He gamed from the 
treaty an acknowledgment of his title to Gascony 
some temtonal concessions and a sum of money 
When he returned to England he found that his enemies 
owing to quarrels among themselves had failed to get 
the new scheme into working order Then he asked the 
Pope to dispense him from his oath to accept the Pro 
visions of Oxford His request was granted and in 1261 
he proclaimed that the Provisions were null and void 
and tliat he intended to resume the authonty which 
belonged to the Crown 

An appeal to arms was bound to come but owing to 
V anous causes vSar did not break out imtil 1263 In the 
short campaign of that jear Simon de Montfort with 
the help of the aty of London forced Henry agam to 
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accept the Provisions and to banish the foreigners whom 
he had recalled but Edward the heir to the throne 
had assembled a royalist armv and the two sides made 
a compromise It was agreed that Louis IX should be 
ashed to decide whether or not Henry was bound by the 
Provisions of Oxford In January 1264 at Amiens 
Louis decided that whatever authority the Provisions 
possessed had been destroyed by the action of the Pope 
in condemning them and freemg Henry from his oatn 
The ' Mise of Amiens was followed by a rebellion 
headed by Simon de Montfort who refused to accept 
the decision of Louts Alter a constderdble amount of 
fighting in which the royalists had the best of it Earl 
Simon again with the help of the Londoners completely 
defeated Henry and Edward at Lewes in Sussex His 
victory was largely due to the conduct of Edward He 
was opposed bj the citizens of London whom he hated 
because thej had msulted lus mother ind getting the 
better of them he pursued them far and hotly and in 
his absence Simon won the battle (M3> 1264) 

For over a year Simon de Montfort Earl of Leicester 
was the ruler of England and Henry and Edward were 
his pnsoners but the country was unsettled and the 
new government had to meet the opposition not only 
of the ro5alists but also of the Pope The months of 
Earl Simon s rule hav e become famous for one memorable 
event In March 12O5 a Parliament met in London 
to which De Montfort had summoned two knights from 
everj shire and two burgesses from everj borough It 
was not strictly a Parliament at all because it w is an 
assembly of Leicester s supporters a meeting of the 
partisans of one side m a civil conflict Up to the end 
of the twelfth century the Great Council of the kingdom 
had been composed only of the greater tenants m chief 
of the Crown clerical and lay but John and Henry III 
had summoned for special purposes knights chosen m 
the courts of the shires Tlic importav^*e of Simon dc 
Montfort s Parliament — for he himself regarded it as 
a Parliament — lies m the circumstances that for the 
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first time burgesses shared m its deliberations along mth 
Lnights of the shire and great landowners and that 
these vanous classes of the commimity met to make 
what De Montfort hoped would be a settlement of the 
great affairs of the nation It does not follow that De 
Montfort intended that Parliament should always in 
elude burgesses and representatives of the shires but he 
has the credit of making a great expenment even if 
was made m unhappy and unfortunate conditions of 
civil war 

The n\ al leaders in the split m the baronial party m 
1259 had been Leicester and Richard de Clare Earl of 
Gloucester who had gone o\er to the king s side Glou 
cester died in 1262 and his son and successor Gilbert 
the ' Red Earl of Gloucester had given his support 
to De Montfort But after the Battle of Lewes Glouces- 
ter quarrelled with Leicester and m April 1265 he came 
to terms with Henry Then Edward escaped from Dt 
Montfort s custody and the royalist forces increased in 
strength In August the great earl vvas defeated 
kjUea at the Battle of Evesham m Worcestershire Die 
civil war lingered on for some time and severe measure 
were taken against the rebels But Henry did not rule 
as he had done before 1258 and manj of the grievances 
of which the barons had complained w ere remedied hy a 
law passed by the king and known as the Statute o 
Marlborough Tlie last years of Henry III wee® 

Only peaceful years of his reign \\’hen he died m tn 
end of 1372 England was much more English Jhan 
had been at the death of John A long struggle wit 
foreigners who were hated because they were foreigners 
had strengthened the feeling of English nationalitj ^ 
a great step had been taken towards the developm^t 0 
those parliamentary mstitutions which were to be tne 
distmctiv c feature of English history 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE ATTEMPT TO ONTTE THE ISLAm>— J 

One of the results of the groNvth of English feeling m 
the thirteenth century was an ambition to bring the 
whole island under English rule and the reign of Ed 
ward I (1272^1307) IS lately occupied with fighting m 
Wales and in Scotland The possession of Gascony in- 
volved him from time to time m wars wth France but 
these were (iiefly important for their effect upon his 
Wel^ or his Scottish policy Edward was in Palestine 
on a crusade when his father died and on his way home 
he visited France, restored order in some disturbed dis 
tncts m Gascony and tned to obtain continental allies 
m the mevitabfe struggle with France A few years 
later tn 1279 his wife Eleanor of Castile became the 
heiress of the county of Ponthieu in Picardy and he 
obtained the consent of Philip III to his holdmg it as 
her husband In spite of many difficult questions which 
arose from tune to tune there was no actual warfare 
until the reign of Phihp IV who succeeded his father in 
X286 The French complained in 1294 that English and 
Gascon sailors were attacking French ships and Philip 
IV used these coraplamts as a pretext for an attempt 
to annex Gascony He adopted the device that Philip II 
had employed against John svunsnoning Ldward to 
ansiver charges m his court and forfeiifOg his possessions 
when he did not appear m person A Welsh revolt 
{f/ p 122) restneted Edwird's military resources and 

\OL. 1 lu 8 
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the French seized Gascony A second expedition ^vas 
sent m 12^6 but that ^vas the year of Edward s first 
campaign m Scotland (c/ p 128) and m the followang 
>ear when Eduard sent an army to Flanders to aid the 
Flemmgs m their struggle with the French William 
Wallace s victory in Scotland again hampered his plans 
He never succeeded in regaining Gascony by force of 
arms but m 1303 Phibp IV who was himself in diffi 
culties restored it to the English king 
Apart from Eduards Welsh policy and his Scottish 
policy which ue are about to describe his reign is 
memorable for a senes of legal enactments and for a 
great development in the Constitution For a bnef 
penod m 1260 Edward then a youth of twenty one 
had acted with Simon de Montfort against his father 
and the great earl probably influenced Ae young prince s 
future policy He was a reluctant pnsoneruhen Leices 
ter made his famous constitutional experiment and be 
would certainly not have admitted that the London 
meeting of Simon s supporters m 1265 was a Parliament 
ui any sense of the word but ten years later he made 
an ejroenment of the same kind himself In spite of 
his absence from England at the time of the death of 
Henry III there was no opposition to his succession 
and England was so peaceful that he was able to make 
his campaign in Gascony and did not return until 1274 
He held a Parliament m 1275 and summoned to it as 
De Montfort had done the commonalty of the land 
representatives from towns and shires He did not 
intend to make a definite rule that every future Parlia- 
ment should include knights and burgesses and many 
subsequent Parliaments did not include them but in 
1293 when he was m grave political difficulties he 
summoned besides the magnates clerical and lay two 
knights from every shire and two burgesses from every 
borough and m addition representatives of the lower 
clergy — that is the clergy under the rank of bishops 
abbots andpnors who sat as tenants in chief Although 
the lower clergy soon ceased to be represented m Parlia 
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ment the Parliament of 1295 has been traditionally 
regarded as the Model Paruament mcluding all the 
classes ■which ought to be represented But Edward 
was only using special means to get himself out of a 
speaal difficulty He was not dednmg the constitution 
and membership of Pariiament and though he held 
many Parliaments between 1295 and his death m 1307 
he rarely followed the precedent which he had set m 
1275 and m 1295 The Model Parliament of 1295 was 
the most representative Parliament which had yet met 
in England and it conlamed the elements of which in 
the future English Parliaments were to consist but it 
was only one if the greatest of a senes of constitutional 
expenments 

In the legal enactments of the reign the king s aim 
ms to estabhsh the nghts of the Cro%vn and to provide 

S amst usurpations of these nghts By the Statute of 
oucester (1278) he ordered mquines to be made mto 
the claims of the great landowners to enjoy special 
rights of junsdiction or special exemptions from the 
payment of money to the Crown Such mquines which 
were knoivn as Quo Warranto ( by what warrant ’ ) 
w ere not a no\ elty and Edward did not intend to abobsh 
nghts which really belonged to the barons If they 
could produce a royal charter or if they could show that 
they and their ancestors had exercised a disputed 
nght for a very long penod — the accession of Richard I 
soon came to be the test — there was nothmg more to be 
said The kmg s aim m the Statute of Gloucester and 
in the Quo Warranto proceedings which followed it and 
went on for many years was to ascertam clearly the 
rights of the Crown and to secure that these should be 
respected and that barons should not claim rights to 
which they were not entitled Edward passed other 
measures to improve the system of land tenure Lands 
which were given to monasteries esc^ed payment of 
reliefs (c/ p 58) because the monastiSy being not an 
indi\ idual but a corporation nexerdied sometimes by 
a fraudulent bargam ^ates were nominally conferred 
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upon monastenes wthout being reallj given to them 
m order to avoid rebels and wardships Edwards 
Statute of Mortmain (1279) forbade any gift of land to 
the Church ivithout a bcence from the Ling In these 
and other ways he tried to make all the land in the 
kingdom bear its proper burdens and paj its just contn 
bution to the natiomd ejmenses 
Similarly Edward enaea\ cured to make e\eiy class 
of his subjects take their share m making and carrying 
out the laws The greater tenants m cluef were sum 
moned to attend Parliament m person and they became 
known as the Lords Temporal to distinguish them from 
the Lords Spiritual the bishops and abbots ^vho were 
also bound to attend m person The freeholders m the 
counties and the burgesses m the towns as ue have seen 
were occasionally required to send representatives to 
Parliament and to pay thew expenses They had also 
to serve on junes to help m the pursuit and capture of 
cnminais and to purchase and maintain arms so as to 
be able to take part m the defence of the country and 
the citizens of walled towns had to take their turn of 
watching the gates from sunset to sunnse and arresting 
suspicious persons who came mto the town The loner 
clerg> were also required on occasion to send repre 
sentatives to Parliament and Edward to some extent 
succeeded in doing what Henry II had failed to do— 
namely in placing some limits upon the jurisdiction of 
the Church courts which were m the habit of trying 
cases that more properly belonged to the king s courts 
He said for example that if a man accused another of 
slandering him the case might be tned in a Church court 
so long as the slandered person merely wanted his 
slanderer to be punished for the good of his soul if 
however he wanted to obtam pecumary damages for 
the slander the case must be tried in the king s court 
\Vhile Edward undoubtedly made many and great 
improvements li^Engbsh law and admmistration the 
expenses of his wars m Gascony m Wales and in Scot 
Imd compelled him to tax his people very heavoly 
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At the beginning of his reign the Parhament of 1275 
appro\ed of bis taking a customs duty upon wool skins 
and leather exported from England This \^as the 
beginning of a nen kind of taxation and it pro\ ed to 
be a very convement method of raismg money for the 
Crown The kings officii easily obtamed payment 
from the merchants many of them foreigners who 
bought English wool and earned it to Flanders then the 
great cloth makmg country But though the customs 
duties were lucrative Edwards mcome was quite in 
adequate to his needs and m 1290 he depnvea himself 
of an important source of wealth The revenue of his 
predecessors had been denval from Crown lands from 
the profits of the royal courts of justice and from the 
various forms of taxation paid under the feudal system 
by tenants in chief In addition to these taxes upon 
l^d the Norman and Angevm kings had been accus 
tomed to obtain large sums of money from the Jews As 
ahens m England the Jews had no rights under the laws 
of the land and they depended upon the Crown for 
protection They were money Jenaers and often ex- 
tortioners and they were very unpopular The Crown 
gave them protection but made them pay heavily for it 
As tune went on the Jews became more and more hated 
They were accused of murdenng Christian children in 
their religious ceremonies and the accusation to us 
incredible was universally believed At the coronation 
of Richard I there had been somethmg bke a massacre 
of the London Jews and attacks upon Jews were fre 
quent They had lent money to Henry III and when 
dnnng the rebellion of 1258-65 he was unable to protect 
them, their enemies took the opportunity of killing 
many of them m various parts of the country Edward 
I preferred borrowing money from bankers in Italy to 
borrowmg it from Jews m England and m 1290 he 
banished them thus depriving hims^ of a valuable 
source of revenue it is to his cretliv that he allowed 
them to take their money with them 
The expulsion of the Jews was so popular that Parha 
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ment in 1290 made a special grant m token of gratitude 
but in the course of the ne\t few years Edwards needs 
and his demands constantly increased and the Parlia 
ment of 1295 voted him a tax k^lo^v^ as a subsidy It 
was paid by all classes of the community but m different 
proportions by landowners boroughs and clergy In 
1296 the Lords Temporal the knights of the shires and 
the burgesses repeated their grants but the clergy re 
fused to pay anj thmg because Pope Boniface VIII had 
issued a Bull called from its mitial words Clencis 
Jaicos forbidding any la3anan to place financial burdens 
upon the clergy without papal consent Edward at once 
outlawed the whole English clergy This meant that 
any layman might rob a clerk without mterference from 
the king s shenff or judges \Vbile he tvas engaged m 
this dispute wth the clergy Edward found all dasses of 
the nation indignant at the burden of taxation Going 
far beyond his rights m the imposition of customs duties 
he seized large quantities of wool and hides and restored 
them only if the o^vners were willing to pay exorbitant 
sums of monej 

At one time it looked as if Edward m the middle of 
his wars wnth France and Scotland would have to meet 
a rebelhon m England But the danger passed away 
The clergy moved bj patnotic feeling and recognizmg 
that they could not defend the extreme position they 
had adopted paid the tax which Edward demanded 
and the Pope soon gave his approval to their conduct 
Even Robert Winchelsea the Archbishop of Canterbury 
who had been the kmgs roost violent opponent, ulti 
mately acquiesced in the defeat of his own policy 
though the tw 0 men w ere never fnendly In September 
1297 a Parliament met and discussed the whole question 
of taxation Edward btmself had gone to conduct his 
unsuccessful campaign m j^nders and the regents 
whom he had lett to govern England found that the 
Parliament woulj grant no money unless the kmg not 
only confirmed the Great Charter of John but also 
promised that he would never agam behave as he had 
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done in exceeding his nghts over customs duties without 
first receiving the consult of his subjects m Parliament 
The promise \vas given by the regents and was after- 
wards confirmed by the Ling and iibeial supphes vvere 
voted The Parliament of 1297 was one of those whicli 
included knights of the shires and burgesses and the 
royal promise v.'as made to and was trusted by the 
representatives of the nation It was the first occasion 
on which an English Parhament used its po’fter of 
granting money as a means of limiting the power of the 
Crown 

We have now to tell the story of the attempt made by 
Edw aid I with thf support and approv al of Kis people 
to mclude Wales and Scotland m the kingdom of England 
and to bring the whole island under one rultr 
The early Norman kings had aimed rather at protect 
mg England from Welsh mvasions than at conquering 
\\ale& William 1 had given special powers to the 
Earls of Chester Slirewsburj and Hereford and strong 
castles had been built at Cardiff and other places on the 
eastern borders of Wales But some progr^ was made 
in the conquest of Welsh territory and the malrjes 
among the Welsh pnnees prevented them from offering 
a united resistance to Anglo Norman encroachments 
which continued under WUliam II and Henry I The 
weakness of Stephen enabled the Welsh to regam some 
ground but Henry 11 more than once invaded Wales 
and exacted homage from the punces Then the leader- 
ship of all Wales passed mto the hands of the pnnee 
who IS known as IJewellyti the Great He was himself 
Pnnee of North Wales and he mamed a natural daughter 
of King John and with the help of his father m law 
he extended his power to South Wales A quarrel with 
3 ohn was follow ed by uiv asjons which reduced Llew eilyr 
to submission but the Enghsh rebellion gave hirr 
another chance He jomed the ^urgent barons 
l\elsh nghts wen* protected m the Great Chatter anii 
when he did homage to the young Henry lU m 1318 


I 
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created by his demands for men and money for that 
purpose Madoc s»»i2ed the royal castle of Carnarvon 
He attractf d a large number of followers and undertook 
the siege of other castles Edward did not allow Gas 
cony to divert him from the urgent need of restoring 
his power m Wales and the great army which he brought 
with him suppressed the rebellion m the svinter of 
I2p4-q5 W^es was soon to become once more a 
Principality but not under a Welsh prince In the 
course of the winter of 1283-84 which Edward spent m 
Walts a son Edward was bom to him in Carnarvon 
Castle He was the fourth son of Edward and Eleanor 
of Castile but his elder brothers died m infancy and he 
became the heir to the throne Prmces were often 
known by their birthplaces and the young Edward was 
distinguished from his father by being called Edward of 
Carnarvon In 1301 when he was seventeen years old 
he was created Pnnee of Wales and since that time it 
has been usual for the sovereign to confer the title upon 
his eldest son and heir 

The kmgdom of Scotland as it existed m the end of 
the thirteenth century was an amalgamation of at least 
four different peoples who for nearly three hundred 
years had formed an organized and mdependent national 
communitv In the region north of the Firths of Forth 
and Clyde the Piets had m the middle of thp ninth 
century combmed with the Scots an Irish tnbe which 
had long ago settled in the region known to dav as 
Argyll The kingdom of Picts and Scots had frequent 
wars with the Angles of Northumbria who in the sixth 
century had made settlements on the east coast as far 
nortli as the Firth of Forth In the days of the great 
ness of Northumbria King Ecgfnth had tried to conquer 
the Piets and had been defeated at the Battle of Nec- 
tansmere m 685 {cf p 2g) and the Piets and Scots 
after their union had aimed at conquering both the 
Angles of Lolhmn the distnef between the lirth of 
Forth and the mouth ol the n\vr Tweed and the 
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Bntish of Strathclyde the dis.tnct between the Firth of 
Clyde and the Solw ay Firth They were often at wax 
wth England but they occasionally joined the de- 
scendants. of Alfred the Great in the struggle against 
the Northmen the common enemy of all the peoples of 
this island At last in 1018 during the penod when 
Canute was estabhshmg his power m England Mal- 
colm II , Ling of the Piets and Scots defeated the 
Angles of Lothian at the Battle of Carbarn on the 
Tweed and added Lothian to his dominions The 
remammg kingdom of Strathclyde was subsequently 
inherited by Malcolm s grandson Duncan — the Duncan 
of Shakespeare s Macbeth In 1034 Duncan became 
king of the whole country and his Jangdom w^s known 
as Scotland in the sense m which we now use the word 
At the date of the Norman Conquest of England 
Scotland was a Celtic or Gaelic kingdom though it 
included an Angle population m Lothian But its kmg 
Malcolm III — known as Malcolm Canmore or Malcolm 
Bighead— mamed the sister of Edward the Athelmg 
(c/ p 61) and this mamage was the beginning of a 
senes of changes m the civilisation of the Lowlands 
The race of kings descended from Malcolm and Ma^aret 
intermarried with the English royal house or wth 
Anglo Norman noble families they were famihar with 
English waj'S they invited English nobles to come to 
Scotland and gave them lands Gradually the old 
Gaelic organization of the kingdom ivas replaced by 
Anglo-Norman feudalism Tlie law was modelled on 
English laws and the land system was that of England 
Other influences aided the progress of Angliazation 
The Church in Scotland had been comparati\eIj little 
changed from the Celtic Church which England had 
refuse to accept at the Synod of Whitby {cf p 28) 
In the course of the twelfth century it was brought into 
line wth the Church elsewhere in Europe it came 
under the active control of the PapOev and it was 
organized m dioceses The e«Jcsiastical changes were 
brought about by English clergy who held high positions 
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m Scothnd Further the development of trade and 
commerce led to the nsc of burghs on the English 
model ind English merchants settlw m Scottish towns 
These cliangcs however were limited to the Lowlands — 
that IS the distnct south of the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde and the east coast plain from the Forth to the 
Moray Firth The Highlands remamed untouched by 
the great movement which brought a new avalization 
into the Lowlands- in the twelfth and thirteenth cen 
tunes 

The Scottish kmgs had political as well as family and 
social connections with the kings of England Mai 
colm III having married a Savon princess invaded 
the north of England m token of hostility to the 
Normans and William the Conqueror after a suc- 
cessful counter mvaston made the Scottish king take 
an oath of homage to him but at the same tune ^ve 
him some lands m England It was therefore a doubtful 
question whether the homage was for the crowm of 
Scotland or for the English lands As tune went on 
the English mamages of the Scottish kings brought 
them otlicr lands m England and David I daimed in 
right of his wife the great earldom of Northumbria 
and succeeded m taking possession of it in Stephen s 
reign though his successor Malcolm IV had to give it 
up on the accession of Henry II The Scottish Jongs 
therefore had always to do homage as English land 
owners just as the English kings did homage as French 
feudatones but they never admitted that they owed 
any homage for the crown of Scotland — never until 
after a misty morning in July 1174 when William the 
Lion King of Scots was taken pnsoner at Alnwick 
while helpmg Enghsh rebels agamst their sovereign 
ief p 89) 

Henry II released William the Lion only after he 
had agreed to ajreaty made at Falaise m Normandy 
where he had Ulien earned captive By the Treaty of 
Falaise William acknowledged Henry as the overlord of 
Scotland But in 1189, when Richard I was raismg 
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money for his crusade he sold back to the Scots for a 
large sum the homage which had been rendered at 
Falaise and the Scots who for fifteen years had re 
sented the ignominy of a ** gnevons y oke of superiority 
and servitude paid what Richard demanded The 
agreement between Richard I and William the Lion 
cancelled the Treaty of Talaise and left the question of 
the relations between England and Scotland exactly as 
it was before Williams capture The Scottish kings 
stiU held lands in England and still did homage but 
no one of them ever admitted that his homage was for 
the cro^vn of Scotland nor did any English king ever 
insist upon such an admission 
In Marcli X286 Alexander III King of Scots was 
killed by being thro^vn from his horse His two sons 
and his daughter had died before him His sons left no 
children but his daughter the wfe of King Enc of 
Norway had left behind her a baby girl The suc- 
cession of an infant who was both a female and a 
foreigner would have been disputed m any European 
country at that date and if there had been any near 
relative of the late king who could have been regarded 
as a suitable candidate for the throne there can be no 
doubt that the claims of the little ' Maid of Norway 
would have been passed over But Alexander HI had 
no near relatives and there were many distant relatives 
who might attempt to seize the crown The most 
important of these and the only two whom we need 
mention were Robert Bruce and John Balliol Both 
belonged to the new Anglo Norman nobilitj of Scotland 
and they represented nval factions among the Scottish 
nobles If the claim of either were to be accepted it 
was certain that the other would begin a civil war In 
these circumstances the Great Council of Scotland 
carrying out the wishes of Alexander III proclaimed 
the accession of the little Margaret Norway and 
appomted guardians or regents to undertake the govern 
ment of the realm The Bruce party in its disappomt 
ment began to offer armed opposition and the Scots 
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learned wth satisfaction that the King of England tvas 
ready to support the aufhonty of the little queen The 
two countries liad been fnendl} for many years no 
living man could remember a Mir between England 
and Scotland 

Edward made no claim to possess any authority over 
the Scottish croivn and he proposed that the two 
kingdoms should be united by the marriage of the child 
Queen of Scots to his son Edward ot Carnarvon then a 
boy of five In July 1290 a mamage treaty was con 
eluded at Bngham on Tweed and the treaty provided 
that if Edward and Maigaret should have no child the 
throne of Scotland should pass to the nghtful heirs It 
was a wise and statesmanlike scheme but it did not 
come to fruition for two months later the Maid of 
Norway died at the age of six on her voyage from 
Norwaj to Scotland Tlie policy of a marriags alliance 
was at an end and Edward then fell back upon a 
design of making Scotland a vassal kingdom A civil 
war between the Balhols and the Bruces was certain 
and Edward began to inquire into the question of the 
homage which the Scottish kmgs had been m the habit 
of doing to the kings of England The learned men of 
the kmgdom were instructed to produce evidence and 
they brought to Edward a long senes of quotations 
from old chronicles to show that the Scottish kings had 
been vassals of England from the days when they had 
helped Edward the Elder against the Northmen The 
meaning of the evidence which they produced is still 
debated by histonans but Edward easily satisfied him 
self that the facts were m accordance with his wishes 
He summoned the magnates of Scotland to meet him 
at Norham on Tweed m June 1291 Some of the nval 
claimants to the throne had asked him to adjudicate and 
he announced that he intended to do so not as a mere 
arbitrator but--^s overlord of Scotland Before be 
could inquire inTo the conflicting claims he must receive 
a unanimous acknowler^jnent of his supremacy over 
the kingdom of Scotland The Scots asked for delay 
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Edward ga\e them three and emplojed the time 

m assembling an anny on the English side of the Tweed 
When the tune came they had no option but to submit 
Edward received the recogmtioa which he beheved to 
be his right and he appointed a commission of eighty 
Scots and twenty four Englishmen to sit in judgment 
upon the pretensions of the competitors for the vassal 
crown More than a year passed before the com- 
missioners presented their report In November 1292 
Edward actmg upon their decision dedared that John 
Balhol was the lawful heir It was a victory for the 
strict theory of descent by primogeniture Both Balhol 
and Bruce were descended from a brother of Wilham 
the Lion — David who had held the Enghsh earldom of 
Huntingdon Balhol was the grandson of David s eldest 
daughter and Bruce a much older man was the son of 
David s second daughter Bruce s argument was that 
as a grandson of Dai id he was more nearly rdated to 
him than Balhol who was a great grandson but this 
contention i\as set aside m favour of descent from an 
elder daimhter 

John Balhol was a weak man and Edward at once 
begin to exceed his acknowledged nghts as overlord by 
hearing in Enghsh courts appe^ from decisions of the 
Scottish king s courts These proceedings roused indig- 
nation m Scotland where Ba^ol was accused of betray- 
ing the rights of the kingdom In 1294 he returned 
from a meeting ^vlth Edward bringing with him a 
demand from his oierlord to furnish men and money 
for the Enghsh kings war with his oivn overlord m 
France The Great Council or Parhament of Scotland 
refused to compl> wth this demand compelled Balhol 
to banish Englishmen from the kingdom and forfeited 
the lands of Robert Bruce who was regarded as an 
English partisan These measures constituted a defiance 
of Edward He was engaged in a war France and 
m the suppression of "Madoc s rcbelhon on Wales and 
his heavj taxation was begmnmg to rouse the domestic 
opposition of which we ha\e already spoken It seemed 
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a favourable opportunity for regaming the independence 
'\hich had been lost and the Scots in the summer of 
1295 made an alliance vnth Ediiard s «iemy Philip IV 
of 1 ranee It was in these circumstances that Edward 
summoned tlic Model Parhament of 1295 to 
strengthen his position at home (c/ pp 114-115) 

In the early spring of 1296 he began his conquest of 
Scotland The prosperous city of Berwick on Tweed 
m the old Anglian proaince of Lothian resisted his 
approach and in the end of March Edward captured 
the town and massacred the atizens It was the first 
act of warfare after nearly a century of peace and its 
cruelty set an evil example for what wras to be a long 
and cruel struggle marked by merciless slaughter on 
both sides At Dunbar the English easily dispersed 
a Scottish force and there was no further resistance 
The Scottish nobles were divided between the Ballioh 
and the Bruces and John Balliol was not the man to 
lead a great national mo\ement He had indeed been 
temfied by his own subjects into his act of defiance 
and after the capture of Berwick and of the castles of 
Dunbar Roxburgh Edinburgh and Stirling he begged 
for mercy Edward m the course of a tnumpbal 
march through Scotland met his repentant vassal m 
Eorfarshirt and received from him the surrender of his 
crown The policy of a vassal kingdom had failed 
Edward had already decided upon the mcorporation 
of Scotland in the kiigdom of England It was the 
right of an overlord to forfeit the dominions of a dis 
obedient vassal as Phihp II and Philip IV had forfeited 
the English temtones m France Balliol was earned 
captive to England and after three years was allowed 
to finish his ignomulious career on hss family estates m 
Normandy All the Scottish magnates, clencal and lay 
were made to take an oath of allegiance to the so\erei^ 
of England as their liege lord The Great Seal wa5 
broken as a s^lnbol that the kingdom of Scotland bad 
now no separate existence State pajaers and documents 
were remoaed to England as also was the ancient 




CHAPTER IX 

TIIE ATTEMPT TO UNITE HIE ISLAND — II 

In 1297 "hcn Edward s domestic troubles were at their 
height the people of Scotland revolted against Enghsh 
rule They found a leader m Sir William Wallace the 
younger son of a Renfrewshire landowner who was 
soon at the head of the anny of the commons of 
Scotland Edward went to Flanders in August and 
in S^tember Wallace won an o\envhelmmg victory at 
the Battle of Stirling Bridge m which Cressingham the 
Treasurer was killed \N^ace became Guardian of 
Scotland and m the wnter of 12^-08 he was strong 
enough to raid the north of England Fdward returned 
home in March 1298 he at once collected a great army 
and in July he completely defeated Wallace at Falkirk 
Wallace escaped from the battle but resigned his office 
of Guardian The victory of Falkirk did not however 
mean the reconqupst of Scotland Other regents took 
the place of Wallace and prepared to fight for the inde- 
pendence of their country Edward was not strong 
enough to subdue Scotland and he returned to England 
in 1299 to encounter further difficulties ivith his English 
barons who insisted upon another confirmation of the 
charters Meanwhile the Scots were expelling English 
garrisons from Scottish castles and wa\enng Scottish 
nobles and bishSps were adopting the national cause 
Edward was unable to make an effort on the scale that 
was necessary if Scotland was to be reconquered and 
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he had to allow the castle of Stirling 'the^ostimportaDt*^' 
mihtary position m central Spo&apd' to lall into the 
hands of the Scots f "‘V^ 

Gradually his difficulties det^^cd Vjn the summer 
of 1299 made an agreement wih >_He did 

not j et recover Gascony but he agjhis . 

second \vife» Margaret the young sisfah^ thyFftfi^ 
long and hostiUties wth France came to*^ 

1300 and 1301 he made a senes of concessions to his 
subjects issued a fresh confirmation of the charters and 
aCTeed to reduce the extent of the royal forests Jlean 
wrule Pope Boniface VIII had intcr\ened on behalf of 
the Scots, and had ordered Edward to submit his 
claims upon Scotland to the judgment of the See of 
Rome Edward used the papal interference to exate 
an Enghsh patnotism whidi influenced his barons to 
support bun m the Scottish war The nghts of the 
Crown of England were they said a matter over which 
the Pope had no jimsdiction But though both m 1300 
and m 130Z Edward found means of malung an expedi 
tion to Scotland he effected nothing and on eac^ 
occasion agreed to a truce In 1302 the agreement 
which Edward had made with Philip IV three years 
earher was converted mto a permanent peace by the 
restoration of Gascony and the ^ts lost such slight 
moral or diplomatic support as the French bad pre- 
viously given them 

In 1303 Edward at peace with all the world except 
Scotland vvas*ready to resume the task of conquest 
The campaign of that year began with a Scottish 
victory at Roshn near Edinburgh It was gained by 
one of the regents John Comyn known as the Red 
Comyn He was a nephew of John Balliol and had 
been accepted as the representative of the Balhol claim 
to the throne In the spnng Edward went to Scotland 
m person made an unopposed inarch,as far north as 
the Moray Firth and spent the winter at Dunfermhne 
an old palace of the Scottish kmgs In 1304 he re- 
captured Stirling Castle the regents despainng of 
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success submitted to him even before the fall of the 
castle and m the summer he returned to England 
beheving that he had achieved his purpose For two 
years it seemed as if he was right In the winter of 
1304-5 Wallace wlio after the Battle of Falkirk had 
gone to the Continent to plead the Scottish cause with 
Philip rv and with the Pope mamtiined some resist 
ance and while Wallace was free and m arms the 
English conquest could not be secure But in August 

1305 Wallace was captured perhaps betrajed and 
great as Edward was he was not great enough to 
respect the noblest foe he had ever known \\aUace 
was put to death as a traitor in London and portions of 
his tortured and mutilated body were sent to Scotland 
in the hope of dcstroving the determination wath whicli 
his life had inspired the people of Scotland. Meanwhile 
Edward was drawing up a scheme for the future goicm 
ment of the conquered country and was receiving from 
a new Pope permission to break the promises which be 
had made to lus owm subjects in 1257 and 1301 

Edward s scheme for the government of ^tJand was 
marked bj the wise statesmanship which chancterwed 
ins legal and constitutional rocasurts m England but it 
was nc\cr to come into operation On lotli Icbniarj 

1306 Robert Bruce the grandson of the original 
claimant and the head of the Bnicc familj met John 
ComjTi the representative of the BallioL in a Dumfries 
church ilie mere fact that the two claimants to the 
Scottish crown arranged to meet and discuss their 
claims “hows that the possibilit> of further resistance 
was contemplated and the tragid) of that I tbniarv 
daj made resistance certain and immediate Both 
were hot tempered men and thej were discasMng a verv 
delicate personal question Bruce stabbed Com>7i ani 
Itaving the clmrch hi" said to his followers I doubt t 
liaic slam the Iv^ Com>*n Doubt ! was the rtplj 
of one of them ^ I U mak siccar [make sun) Tliat 
th" murder was unpremeditated nuj b^ rrgarJol as 
certain It comp^Uetl Bruce to begin a resistance f«Jf 
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which he had made no preparabons it placed a blood 
feud between him and half the Scottish nobility and 
it was hkely to alienate the clergy who had been 
persistent advocates of the national cause but might 
well hesitate to support a man guilty of sacrilegious 
murder 

Whatever might be his chance of success Bruce had 
no choice but to raise the standard of independence 
and he was crowned in March by two Scottish bishops 
The response was greater than he could have expected 
and he found himself at the head of an army Edward 
at once sent the Earl of Pembroke to deal with him and 
in June Pembroke defeated Bruce at Methven near 
Perth Bruce s power seemed to be broken and he 
spent the summer and the following vvinter as a fugitiv e 
while English forces captured his partisans But Bruce 
reappeared in the early spnng of 1307 was again joined 
by a patriotic army and m May defeated Pembroke at 
Lioudoun HiU near Ayr Edward had spent the winter 
at Carlisle and though he was sixty-eignt years old he 
resolved to take the field m person It might have gone 
ill with Bruce if the old king had been able to carry out 
his mtention but Edward s strength was not equal to 
the strain and on 6th July 1307 he died at Burgh on 
Sands near Carlisle 

A great English king was followed b> a weak one 
Edward of Carnarvon who m 1307 became Edward II 
(1307-27) was fond of outdoor sports and amusements 
he had a handsome and agile body and he looked a 
kmg But he had none of the resolute and stem pur 
pose essential for the successor of Edward I and his 
real interest was m hiS amusements He left Scotland 
at once and took his fathers body to Westminster 
instead of fulfilling the old man s wash that his bones 
should be earned in front of his arm> until Scotland w as 
subdued The late king s mmisters^were dismissed 
and replaced by the new kings favvJuntes One of 
these a Gascon knight named Piers (Peter) Gaveston 
had been banished b^ Edward I who regarded him as 
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exercising an evil influence over his son he returned at 
once and was made Earl of Cornwall and married a 
niece of the new Ving One arrangement made by his 
father Edward did carry out — to his o^vn ultimate un 
domg In 1308 he mamed Isabella daughter of 
Philip IV of France a mamagc destmed to exerase 
an unhappy mfluence on the future of both countnes 
Edward s mamage did not dimmish the influence of 
Piers Gaveston who was so greatly detested by the 
English barons that they demanded his banishment 
Edward yielded to their threats but made Gaveston 
the ruler of Ireland and recalled him in 1309 The result 
was a baronial rebellion m the followong year and a 
body of twenty one Lords Ordamers was appomted 
with Edward s univiUing consent to reform the govern 
ment and the roval household 
While the Lords Ordamers were organizing a new 
system of administration to supersede the personal rule 
of the king Edward undertook an invasion of Scotland 
No attempt to deal with the Scottish situation had been 
made since the old kmg s d^ath The murder of Comyn 
had created m Scotland a party which could be trusted 
to be loyal to the English cause Hitherto Scottish 
barons had joined and deserted the English os circum 
stances changed but there %vas now a body of powerful 
Scotsmen who could never be induced to acknowledge 
Bruce as their sovereign Edward s inaction left these 
men without support and wnthout a pohey Bruce was 
able to crush his Scottish enemies in defafl and this 
process was almost completed by the date of Edwards 
m\asion m 1310 There is no indication that the 
Engbsh people resented the abandonment of the conquest 
of Scotland and Edwards campaign was regarded as a 
device adopted to sa\e Gaveston who was given a com 
mand in the army The expedition ^vas quite futile 
Bruce did not m'c a chance of a pitched battle and 
Edward did nothmg except some ravaging for which 
Bruce afterwards retaliated by in%*ading the north of 
England The English king spent nearly a year in 
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be inferjor m point of numbers and it had always been 
Bruce s policy to refuse the enemy such an opportunity 
The English army tvhich met the Scots at Bannockburn 
near Stirling on 24th June 1314 possessed supenonty 
m numbers but no leadership The Scots on the other 
hand were under the command of a king ^\ho t\as a great 
soldier and he had chosen his ground and deaded upon 
his tactics Edward s magnificent army was completely 
defeated and he himself fled to seek safety at Bennck 
The attempt to reconquer Scotland hid to be post 
poned until another reign Scotland was m fact mde- 
pendent though Edward 11 never acknowledged its 
freedom The Papacy uhich had excommunicated 
Bruce is the murderer of Comyn ultimately withdrew 
its sentence and recognized King Robert His Scottish 
enemies were dispossessed of their estates and forced 
to take refuge m England Dunng the remaining j ears 
of his life the king of Scots was the relentless enemy of 
England and he found many opportunities of hampering 
English policy 

If Edward fl had won the Battle of Bannockburn 
he would haie had a chance of freeing himself from the 
rule of the Ordamers but as a defeated monarch he 
came completelj under their control and the responsi 
bility for the failures of the next eight years lay with 
Thomas of Lancaster The Scots were allowed to rav 
age the north of England mthout any senous opposition 
There was disorder m many parts of England and Wales 
The Insh encouraged by the success of the Scots offered 
to make Robert Bruce King of Ireland He declined 
the offer for himself but accepted it for his brother 
Edward and m 1315 a Scottish expedition went to the 
aid of the native Insh The rebellion was for a time ^ cry 
formidable and though Edward Bruce was killed m a 
skirmish near Dundalk m 1318 he had shaken English 
authonty in Ireland This penod of contmuous failure 
ivas ^50 a time'^f famme and bad harvests which 
creased the national dissatisfaction with Lancasters 
rule 
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The unpopularity of Lancaster led m 1318 to the 
reco\ ery of some pow er by the king but he soon became 
involv ed in disputes about another favourite This time 
it ■was not a foreigner but a member of a great Enghsh 
family Hugh le Despenser upon whom. Edward wished 
to confer the earldom of Gloucester extinct by the death 
of the last Clare earl at Bannockburn The stor> of 
Gaveston seemed to be about to be repeated A Parha 
ment in 1321 insisted upon the banishment of Despenser 
and his father also Hugh le Despenser Then dis 
agreements among his opponents gave Edward an 
unexpected opportunity which he used energetically 
He obtained an armed force and recalled the Despensers 
and in March 1322 Lancaster v. as defeated and captured 
at Boroughbndge in Yorkshire Edward at once put 
Lancaster to death and summoned a Parliament which 
rev oked the Ordinances and made the king once more 
the ruler of England The Lords Ordainers had been 
placed m power by a Parliament which did not include 
Icmghts of the shire and burgesses tlie Parliament 
which dismissed them declared that the commonalty 
of the realm ought to be represented in Parbaments 
which took important decisions upon matters concern 
mg the king and the kingdom If Edward II intended 
b> these words to appeal from the barons to the people 
the reception of his request for the support of the com 
monalty must depend upon the use maue of the authority 
thus restored to him 

He tned to retrieve his reputation by another Scottish 
campaign and in the summer of 1322 invaded Scotland 
once more achieving nothing On the return march 
the Scots made a silent and unobserved pursuit and 
nearly succeeded m capturing Edward at land Abbey 
in Yorkshire To save the north from the ravages of 
the Scots Edw ard made m 1323 a truce for thirteen years 
He failed to give England good government but he was 
tolerated by the Engh^ people until domestic con 
spuacy brought about his fall Edward w as not on good 
terms with his queen Isabella of France who hated her 
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husband s friends the Despensers TLe old disputes 
about Gascony constantly embittered his relations iviA 
his father in law Philip IV who died in 1314 and with 
his three brothers in law Louis \ Philip V and 
Charles FV who came to the throne m rapid succession 
The French kings frequently interfered m Gascony 
and Charles IV dehberately sought and found a cause 
of quarrel He declared that Edward had forfeited his 
Frencli possessions and he conquered both Gascony and 
Ponthieu the inhentance of Eleanor of Castile A 
small portion of Gascon territory alone remamed to 
Edward Then Isabella persuaded him to send her to 
Paris to make terms inth her brother Conditions of 
peace ■vsere suggested and a pretext was found for send 
ing Edward the heir to the throne to jom his mo^er 
The whole scheme was a tnck and Gascony was not 
restored 

In Pans Isabella met and fell m lo% e \snth an exiled 
Enghsh baron Roger Mortimer an enemy of the Pes 
pensers who had been impnsoned after the Battle of 
Boroughbndge and had escaped and found a refuge in 
France They gathered other exiles round them made 
a plot for Edward s overthrow and landed in England m 
September 1326 asserting that they had come to ^'ve 
the Despensers from the king s councils and to ai engo 
the death of TTiomas of Lancaster who though he had 
been a self seeking and incompetent ruler was popularly 
regarded as a martyr There was no enthusiasm for the 
queen s cause but she gained the support of the Lon 
doners who hated Edward If She pursued her husband 
to the Welsh marches On the way she took the cit\ 
and castle of Bnstol without resistance and put to deatfi 
the elder Despenser who was in command of the gamson 
The unfortunate king tried in vam to escape by sea 
and ^vas captured along with the joungcr Despenser 
in November Tlic favourite was executed at once 
Edward was tak^ prisoner to Kenilworth and a Par 
hament which included knights of the shires and bur 
gesses, met m London and discussed his misdeeds Tlic 
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loss of Scotland Ireland and Gascony and the general 
misgovemment of the realm ^vereattnbuted by Edward s 
enemies to his incompetence indolence and lo\e of 
favountes/ No actual sentence of deposition was pro 
nounced against him but a number of barons and 
bishops were sent to Kenilworth to persuade or compel 
him to resign his regal dignity m favour of his son 
He did so and the young pnnce was croivned in January 
1327 In the foUowmg September Edward II was 
cruelly murdered at Berkeley Oistle m Gloucestershire 
the guilt of tte deed falls on Isabella and Mortimer and 
the horror which it evoked produced for the murdered 
sovereign the reputation of a saint 
Edward III (1327-77) was just fifteen when he was 
placed on his^ father s t^one and his mother and Morti- 
mer bemginpossession of power undertook the regency 
It lasted for three years and was memorable in two ways 
The Scots on me pretext that the deposition of 
Edward 11 automatically cancelled a truce made with 
him, renewed their invasions of England Efforts to 
defeat them were once more futile and the young king 
began his career as a soldier by narrowly escaping 
capture Isabella and Mortimer resolved to do what 
Edward II had always refused to do and m the 
Treaty of Northampton (1338) England acknowledged 
the fact of Scottish mde^ndence and abandoned any 
claim to feudal supenority Though the treaty was 
duly confirmed by a Parliament it was regarded ivith 
dislike and was known as the Shameful Peace 
Against this recognition of the failure of English policy 
m Scotland the regents could place a partial success in 
France for m 1327 some scattered portions of Gascony 
were restored to the Crown of England Before the 
regency uas over a more important question arose with 
regard to the relations between Engird and France 
Charles IV died m 1328 leavan^ a posthumous 
daughter He was the last male directly descended from 
Plulip TV and he traced hts descent to Hugh Capet 
who had founded the French rojal house m the end of 
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the tenth century Since that date the French throne 
had always passed from father to son until the death of 
Louis X in 1316 Louis left a daughter but she iras 
passed over m favour of her uncle Philip V He died 
in 1322 leaving three daughters and was succeeded by 
another brother Charles IV and he in turn left only 
a daughter It had thus become an established rule 
that the French throne was not to pass to a woman and 
Charles IV as succeeded by his cousin Phihp VI the 
son of a younger brother of Philip IV and a grandson 
of Philip III Queen Isabella protested agamst her 
cousm s accession She could not claim the throne for 
herself but she asserted that her son who had been bom 
in the hfetime of her father Philip IV andofherbrother 
Chtrles IV was the real heir to the throne There were 
some grounds m French law and custom for the doctrine 
that though an estate could not pass to a woman it 
might pass through her to her son but the French 
nobles aid not extend this doctnne to the Crown because 
the} wanted a Frenchman not a foreign so%ereign iS 
their king Isabella was unable to do more than protest 
but she had raised a question which was soon to be of 
stupendous importance 

Ihe rule of Isabella and Mortimer came to an end in 
1330 when Edward III was m Jus ninetcentli jear 
He organized a conspiracy agamst Mortimer wlio was 
arrested and executed and Edw ird began his long period 
of active rule His early ambition was to restore 
English authority in Scotland Robert I died m 132^ 
leaving as his successor David U a boy of five who in 
accordance with the Treaty of Northampton hid al 
ready been mamed to Edwards young sister His 
position was protected by the treaty but there were 
disputes about the fulfilment of some of its conditions 
ana there was a body of Scotsmen living in England 
who were eager to seize the opportunity of a mwont} 
in order to deptse the IIou«e of Bruce These were 
the Scottish barons who had lost Uicir estates because of 
their support of the English claims they were known 
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as the Disinhcnted Among them \\as Edward 
Balliol the son and sticcessor of John Balliol 
Edward III though he d>d not at first declare war 
upon Scotland alloned the Disinherited to sail from 
England on an expedition for the conquest of Scotland 
They found the Scots wthout a competent leader and 
in August 1332 thej gained a \ictory at Dublin Moor 
near Perth In September Edward I of Scotland 
\vas crowned at Scone he claimed to ha\e succeeded 
to his fathers vassal throne and avowed himself the 
hegeman of the King of England Twelve weeks later 
a Scottish force drove him out of the country 
Dunng these weeks Edward III openly adopted 
Balliol s cause and received in return a promise of the 
cession of Berwickshire including the towm and the 
castle In the summer of 1333 he besieged the town and 
defeated the Scots at Halidon HiU in its neighbourhood 
His victory was acclaimed as avenging the shame of 
Bannockburn and it seemed for a time to hav e restored 
Enghsh dominion in Scotland Berwick surrendered 
the young David II and his English wife were sent to 
France for safety and the grateful Balhol ceded to his 
liege lord the whole of the south of Scotland from the 
Forth to the Tweed which was to be incorporated in 
the kingdom of England But Balliol could not mam 
tain his position in Scotland and Edward found that a 
mihtary expedition was required every year In 1334 
in 1335 3-ud in 1336 he invaded Scotland meeting little 
or no opposition but finding that bis task was never 
accomplished Whether beaten in the field or not the 
Scots were determined to have their owm king and to 
retain their independence In his expedition in 1336 
he penetrated as far north as Inverness but in the 
following winter the stubborn Scots were still recaptur 
mg strongholds ind expelling English garrisons 
The task of the patnotic party w a® gendered incom 
parahly easier by a change in Edwards policy He 
determined m 1337 to seek a fairer domain than Scotland 
and to place himself on the throne of France T^s 
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diversion of his interest had an effect upon the situation 
similar to that produced by the death of Edward I 
thirty years earlier The Scots gradually recovered 
much of the temtory vvhich had been occupied by the 
English In 1341 when Stirling and Edinburgh were 
again in Scottish hands the young king was brought 
back from France The attempt to unite the island 
had definitely failed The death of the Maid of Norway 
had deprived Edward I of the opportunity of trying 
the experiment of an equal and peaceful union of the 
kingdoms His attempt to force a union had converted 
friendly neighbours into bitter enemies There had been 
no Anglo Scottish war for eighty years before Edward I 
made his invasion in 1296 there was almost constant 
warfare for nearly three centunes after that date 
Before the War of Independence Scottish kings had 
occasionallv been suspected of a tendency to prefer France 
to England after it every successive Scottish king was 
the illy of France and ready to make on England an 
attack which if never dangerous was often troublesome 



CHAPTER X 

THE HUNDRED YEARS ^VAR— I 

The quarrel between England and Trance in the middle 
of the fourteenth centurj ^vas m part the legacy of 
Eleanor of Aquitaine the wfe of Henry II No king of 
France could regard with satisfaction the possession of 
French temtory by the sovereign of another country 
and Philip 11 and ms successors one alter another had 
been tiying to dimmish the French possessions of the 
English Croivn They had almost achieved their pur- 
pose only two separated portions of Gascony remained 
and Edward HI knew that Philip VI was trying td 
undermine English authority there The French had 
also given some support to the Scots It was not 
much for Philip IV had left John Balliol to his fate 
and some years later had made wth England the mar- 
riage alliance from which Edward HI derived his claim 
to the French crown but Philip VI had received the 
fugitive Dav^d H m 1333 and had otherwise givensomd 
encouragement to the patnotic party in Scotland 
Further the English wool trade vnth Flanders was 
threatened by Trench influence over the Count of 
Flanders who was a feudatory of France In 1336 he 
forbade his subjects to trade with England thereby 
provoking the hostility of the townsm^ of Ypres and 
Ghent who depended upon England for^the wool which 
they wove into cloth These and other considerations 
led Edward to resolve ujpon a French war and he alhed 

113 
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himself wth some North German princes who were 
Philip s enemies 

Philip VI like his predecessors retaliated by for 
feiting Edwards French temtones and Edward on 
October 1337 renewed his claim to the French throne 
The claim at first was m the nature of a threat and 
war did not actually begin until two years had been 
spent partly m diplomatic discussions and partly also m 
preparation In the autumn of 1339 Edward invaded 
France from Flanders but Philip evaded a battle and 
the English king not possessing sufficient confidence to 
force an action departed without having achieved anj 
thing In Spite of his failure the burghers of Ghent 
Ypres and Bruges whose trade was being ruined by the 

lack of English wool entered into negotiations with 
him and expelled their count The Flanders burgesses 
laid great stress upon Edward s adopting the title of 
King of France believing that it would relieve them 
of the responsibility of defying their count and his over 
lord Philip VI and it was at Ghent that Edward was 
first proclaimed King of France a style which was re- 
tamed by his successors until the end of the e^hteentb 
century Edward had begun his attack upon FWnce m 
alliance with the Emperor Loms the Bavarian and with 
some German princes but this alliance had proved fo be 
almost useless and he now hoped to continue the war in 
combination with Flemish burghers 
The first great battle of the Hundred Years War was 
fought at Sea The Normans were good sailors and one 
of Edward s gnevances against Philip VI had been the 
occurrence of Norman attacks upon English shipping 
In June 1340 the Enghsh defeated a great French fleet 
m a battle fought off the Flemish town of Slu}rs and 
thus secured the command of the sea for the conveyance 
of English troops to Fiance It would no longer be 
necessary to invade France from Flanders and this 
would have Traced the importance of the Flemish 
alliance but the a^ance came to an end some ye^ 
beforeasenousmvasionofFrancetookplace Edward s 
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campaign m Banders m x 34 o nnsnccessfd he 
achieved nothing for the Bemm© and he owed them 
money By making a truce with Phihp VI he deserted 
his allies and he returned to England to reform the 
government of the country Then a dispute about the 
succession to the Duchy of Bnttany gave him the oppor- 
tunity of finding fresh allies and in 1342 he fought in 
Bnttany m support of the party which opposed Philip 
VI but once more an ineffective campaign was closed 


by a truce 

Three alliances had done nothing to further the 
realization of Edward s ambition the situation m 
Flanders had changed since the war began the Gascon 
possessions had not been actually seized by the French 
and there was no good reason for a renewal of the 
struggle But Edward was not prepared to accept a 
record of continuous failure and he determmed with the 
support of his oivn people to recover at least the portions 
nf GascoQ> which had been lost m the reign of his 
father In 1345 he sent an expedition to Gascony and 
it attained a success which induced Edward to make an 
invasion of France on a large scale To secure the 
peace of the north he offered to restore to the Scots such 
portions of the south of Scotland as were still in English 
occupation on condition that they abandoned their 
French alliance and made a treaty of perpetual peace 
with England But the Scots argued that if the English 
were successful m Franre they would not ^ content 
to leave Scotland independent while if they were 
unsuccessful they would try to regain their military 
prestige by a conquest of Scotland In either event the 
Scots if they deserted France m her hour of need could 
«pect no French help when their own time came The 
English offer was declined and Edward had to provide 
against a Scottish mvasiwi 

A great Enghsh expedition landed^n the coast of 
Normandy m July 1346 captured"tCaen and after 
threatening Pans fought a memorable battle at Crecy 
m Ponlhieu English archery Wrhich had guncii 
VOL j to 
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victories over the Scots at Ealkirk Dupphn andHalidon 
Hill wns the chief factor in Edward's victory though 
the great rrcncli host was badlj led The French 
archers uere Genoese refugees armed with the cross 
bov. winch had been the great weapon in the crusades 
But the English long bow the use of which Edward I 
Jnd learned from the Welsh was as rapid as the cross 
bow and had a longer range and tliough the French 
ca\alr\ fought well and persistently the issue was never 
doubtful Great as was the victory and temble as were 
the losses of the French the results of the campaign of 
Crecy were disappointing for all that Edward could do 
was to undertake what pro\ed to be a prolonged siege 
of Calais The threatened Scottish in\ asion took place 
in October when David II was completely defeated at 
Neville s Cross near Durham and he himself taken 
pnsoner to London After the nctoiy of Neville s Cross 
the English reoccupied large poriions of the Scottish 
temtory which had been recovered since 1336 and 
while the English held portions of Scotland and portions 
of France a Franco<Scottish alliance was inevitable 
By a great effort Edward obtained possession of Calais 
in August 1347 and the town remained English for over 
two hundred years But bis resources were exhausted 
he had secured a gateway into France and had no 
troops to send through it nor money to equip them 
Tliere was nothing for it but to make a fresh trace 
Eight years elapsed before the attempt to conquer 
France was renewed on a large scale In the interval 
English troops fought in Bnttany m Aquitaine and m 
the region round Calais the defences of which were 
strengthened by the seizure of some outlying fortresses 
In 1354 when England was weary of the straggle Ed 
ward offered to give up his claim to the French throne 
in return for the cession of temtory in France to be 
held not from the King of France but in full sovereignty 
by the Enghsh C1V3W11 Such an arrangement would only 
have increased the difficulties of the possession of French 
land by a foreign sovereign and it could be no guarantee 
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of permanent peace The French refused the offer and 
in 1355 the Pnnce of Wales who since the Battle of 
Crecy had been known as the Black Pnnce possibly 
from the colour of his armour was sent upon an expedi- 
tion to Aquitaine There he proved himself a great 
soldier and in the following year advancing into Poitou 
he gained a victory which had momentous consequences 
for France At Poitiers in September 1356 he defeated 
in a pitched battle a large French army and took captive 
the French king John who had succeeded his father 
Philip VI , in 1350 Though Edward III had brought a 
fresh army to Normandy the Enghsh were not strong 
enough to take advantage of the victory and a truce 
was made in the spnng of 1357 
There followed a senes of negotiations The captive 
King John though he receive chivalrous treatment 
dunng his impnsonment was so anxious for his release 
that he offered to restore to Edward III the whole of 
the vast French temtory which had formed part of the 
empire of Henry 11 but his people would not consent 
to such a surrender Edward then made in the wnter 
of 1359-60 another invasion on a large scale But mis- 
fortune pursued him He besieged Reims the tradi 
tional scene of the coronation of the kings of France 
and he besieged Pans but had to retire from both cities 
Reahzing the difficulty of the task of conquest he made 
another truce and in 1360 both countries agreed to the 
Treaty of Bretigny or Calais Edward in addition to 
King John s vast ransom (only a portion of which was 
paid) received the whole of Aquitaine including Poitou 
and m the north the district round Calais and ms grand 
mother s inhentance of Ponthieu 
The Treaty of Bretigny was never fully earned into 
execution and it failed to bang peace to France The 
people of Aquitaine resented Enghsh rule though Ed 
ward tried to gratify them by creating it a Principality 
and sending the Black Prmcc to resifie there as Pnnce 
of Aquitaine The Black Pnnce held a splendid court 
but be employed English advisers and he cared nodnng 
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about the traditions and cnstoms of the provwice In 
1367 he engaged m a %var to restore to the toone of 
Castile a tjTant named Pedro the Cruel who had been 
deposed by his brother Henry He ^vas temporarily 
successful though Pedro lost his throne and his hie 
two years later but he had wasted men and money 
soon to be required m Aquitaine In 1368 the nobles, 
in Aquitaine revolted and appealed to France The 
ducliy had been restored to England in full sovereignty 
but IS Edward III had not fulfilled the terms of the 
Treaty of Brctigny Charles V of France who had sue 
ceeded his father John in 1364 heard the appeal as 
o\erlord The Pnnee of Aquitaine refused to appear 
and his father again claimed the French croivn 
The recoverv of France was rapid War began again 
m 1369 The Black Prince was m bad health and both 
in Aquitaine and in the north the French were almost 
continuously successful In June 1372 the English 
fleet was destroyed by Spanish ships The inter, cn 
tion of Castile was the result of the ill advised campaign 
on behalf of Pedro the Cruel His victonous brother 
Henry was naturally ready to revenge himself upon 
the English and he was able to deal them a deadly blow 
for the Battle of La Rodielle deprived them of the com 
mand of the sea without which they could not hold 
Aquitaine Nevertheless they made the attempt and 
John of Gaunt Edwards third son marched through 
France from Calais to Bordeaux in 1373 It was a 
».onsiderable feat but it achieved nothing for John of 
Gaunt could not maintain his communications and he 
failed to keep Gascony In Normandy the Enghsh were 
equally unsuccessful and when a truce was made in 
1375 they held only a few scattered possessions includ 
mg Calais and Botdeau’C 

The result of nearly forty years of bloodshed was 
therefore that Edward HI at the end of his reign ruled 
over a sm^er pBition of Gasconv than had belonged 
to him when he came to the throne Calais with the 
district round it was the one important acquisition 
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■which he had to show for the glon^ of Crecy and Poitiers 
The war was not the mere r^ult of Edward s ambition 
Its roots were deep m the past The mamage of 
Eleanor of Aqmtaine to Henry II with the consequent 
possession of French territory by the English Crown had 
created a Situation which had been a frequent cause of 
war for a century and a half before Edward III was 
bom It would probably ha\e been good for England 
and it would ccrtamly have been good for France if 
Aquitame had been lost along with Normandj On 
more than one occasion it had nearly been lost but 
vanous chances had preserved a portion of it to destroy 
the possibility of friendly relations between Edward III 
and Philip VI The English king was also convinced— 
it was easy for lawyers to find arguments to convince 
him— of the justice of hts claim to the throne of France 
he had what seemed to him to be a legitimate grievance 
in the support gi\en by France to Scotland and there 
could be no doubt that English interests were deeply 
affected by French efforts to destroy the wool trade with 
Flanders It is easy to e\plam and possible to defend 
the outbreak of the war but it is mudi more difficult to 
find sound reasons for its continuance for so long a time 
The dr^atic •victones of Crecy and Poitiers did not 
avail to fulfil Edward s purpose but m spite of the fact 
that m each instance the inadequacy of the victory was 
immediately proved by the poverty of its results these 
triumphs probably blinded him to the difference betw een 
wmnmg a battle and conquering a country ^ward I 
had discovered this difference m Scotland Edward III 
disco\ered it m France but he was unwilling to admit 
failure and he persisted until failure could no longer 
be denied- 

The historian of France has an appalling tale to tell 
of the misery wrought m that unhappy country by the 
^va^s of Edward III They dramed Ewland of men and 
money but except for an occasional raid — the most 
important %vas a sack of Portsmouth in the last years 
of the war — the fighting was not on English soil and 
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the so\cn.igns constant nc«l of monej afforded an 
opportunitj for some constilntional dc%dopmcnt In 
1341 when Fdwird relumed from Flmdcrs to make 
preparations for the prosecution of flic war hewasmade 
to promise that he would consult Parliament about the 
appointment of lus mmtsicts and that Pariiamcnt should 
ha\e the nfiht of inquinng into their conduct of aiTairs 
and especially into the expenditure of the national 
reaenue This system if it had been earned out ^vould 
ha\c led to the dominance of a taromal committee like 
the Lords Ordamers but Edward almost at once with 
drew lus promise and subsequently obtained from a 
Parliament the repeal of the statute m which it was 
embodied The I^rhament of 1341 had m fact de- 
manded what was not to be realized until after J6S9 
For some years aftcra^ards Edward obtamed mon^ 
easily enough by taxation or by loans for English trade 
was prosperous but supplies became a more difficult 
problem after the country had been devastated by one 
of the great calamities of history 
In 1348 the temble plague known as the Black 
Death which in the previous year had been spreadm| 
o\ cr Europe from the East reached England It spread 
rapidly over the country and its ra% ages lasted for some 
years and recurred in 1362 and m 1369 It took a 
specially heavy toll of the labouring classes and as 
labour became difficult to obtam wages rose and wth 
the nse of wages came inevitablv a nse m prices Parha 
ment tned in the Statute of Labourers of 1351 to keep 
both wages and prices at their old le\el but the statute 
was inoperative Landlords and farmers had to make 
the best bargain they could to obtam labour for seed 
time or harvest The serf or villem if he ran aw ay from 
his master s land could easily obtam high wages for his 
labour his new masterA\ould conceal and protect him 
and in the existing condition of the country he was not 
likely to be captmvd and brought back In view of this 
some lords of manors though by no means all of them 
retained the viUems on their lands by acceptmg money 
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paymeats instead of forced and unwilling services and 
bargamed w ith them if they required their labour This 
process of commutation of vdlein services for money had 
begun before the Black Death but it was encouraged 
by the new conditions produced by the plague Other 
lords of manors and specially the monks took the 
alternative course of insisting upon villein services 
The expenses of the French war told heavily upon a 
country which was undergoing great economic changes 
and the Parliaments of the reign of Edward III tried 
to place checks upon the royal expenditure Their 
object was to make sure that the money which they 
voted was really used for the war and they asked on 
several occasions that men chosen by themselves should 
be authorized to inspect the accounts Edward who 
did really want to spend the monev on the war had no 
objection to panting this demand and it came to be 
fr^uent for Parliament to exercise this right This 
power if Its meaning had been fully understood and if 
the Parliament of that age had been able to use it, 
would have provided a means of controlling the policy 
of the Crown but Parliament m the fourteenth century 
was not ready to govern the country The House of 
Commons was only in gradual process of formation 
knights of the shires and burgesses were finding a com 
mon interest m sendmg petitions to the king and askmg 
that these petitions should be made into statutes or 
laws Yet when m the rcjgn of Edward III Parha 
ment and especially the Commons made bargains with 
the sovereign before granting hrni money when they said 
that he must redress their gnevances before they voted 
supplies for his needs when they objected to his taking 
taxes which they hid not granted when they mquired 
mto his expenditure and when they criticized his policy 
and the conduct of his mmistcrs they were laying the 
foundations of parliamentary government m years to 
come They themselves were not tliuiking about the 
distant future and did not aim at establishing rules of 
constitutional procedure for all tune They were deal 
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mg wth the dilBailties of their own day but the devices 
they adopted proved to be capable of development in 
later generations 

Perhaps the most important step taken by the Parha 
ment was its treatment of Edward III s ministers in 
the end of the reign In his last years Edward became 
the victim of indolence and vice and he ceased to 
exercise any influence over the conduct of affairs His 
court was divnded into two opposing factions one led 
by the Black Pnnee and the other by John of Gaunt 
who returned from his unsuccessful French campaign m 
1375 The two brothers were on bad terms John of 
Gaunt had married the heiress of Henry Puke of Lan 
caster (grandson of the Tliomas of Lancaster who had 
opposed Edward II ) and the great temtonal posses 
sions of the Duchy of Lancaster had passed to him 
TheBlackPrmcewasinbadhealth andhisson Richard 
known from the place of his birth as Richard of Bor 
deaux was a boy of eight John of Gaunt was believed 
to aim at the succession to the crown The kings 
ministers had been ruling badly and in 1376 the Good 
Parhament supported by the Black Pnnee brought 
charges against the ministers and one of them Lord 
I^timer ivas sentenced to imprisonment and the for 
feiture of his possessions This is the first instance of 
the device of Impeachment by which Parliaments m 
the future w ere to obtain the dismissal and punishment 
of ministers of whose acts and policy they disapproved 
The Black Pnnee died while the Good Parliament was 
sittmg and his death made John of Gaunt the most 
pow erful person m the kingdom but he was compelled to 
promise to rule m accordance with the advice of a com 
mittee of lords nominated m Parliament He broke his 
word recalled I^timer and m 1377 summoned a Parha 
ment which was packed with his own supporters and 
it undid the work of the Good Parhament His victoty 
did not bnng hnif all that he wished for when Edward 
III died in June 1377 he was succeeded by the son ot 
the Black Prmce and a new parliament agam got nd 
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sovereign the ministers should be chosen by Itself 

Tlift. two y ears of the reign of Richard 11 

almost continuously troubled It would 
have been wise to abandon the French war and the 
relica of the French possessions but the new Government 
allowed the two years truce which had been made in 
1375 to expire without the conclusion of a permanent 
peace and the French attacked the south coast Eng 
land instead of France began to ftar an invasion 
Military and na\al operations including unsuccessful 
English expeditions to France went on interrupted by 
truces until m 1395 Richard then a widower 
mamed the daughter of Charles VI of France The 
expense and the failure of the war added to the domestic 
discontents which marked the reign 
The internal problems were religious and social as well 
as finanaal The reign of Edward III had witnessed a 
growing jealousy of papal mtecvention m what Patlia 
ment regarded as the domestic affairs of the nation 
Dijlike of such interference was increased by the cir- 
cumstance that throughout jdmost the whole of Ed 
ward s reign the Popes were resident on French soil at 
Avignon and were therefore believ ed to be partisans of 
France The Statute of Pfovisors had been passed in 
1351 to prevent the Pope from making appointments to 
benefices m England and the Statute of Pramumre in 
1353 to prevent the tnal in the papal court of cases which 
ought to be tried in the king s comt Thesf' statutes did 
not put an end to the grievances which they were in 
tended to suppress and opposition to papal mterference 
Was strong at the date of wchard s accession It ivas 
led by John Wjcliffe an Oxford teacher who held the 
rectory of Luttemorth in Lcicestcr^ire 'W^diffe at- 
tack^ the abuses both of the Papacy and of the Church 
m England though at first he did not question the 
spmtual authority of the Pope or the ofthodox doctrine 
about the sacraments of the Churdi In the end of the 
rugn of EdwTird 111 John of Gaunt who^ party were 
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The nots began m Kent and Essex and spread t< 
Norfolk, Sufiolk and Cambridge As the rising m 
creased the rebels began to march to London m order to 
attack the unpopular ministers and obtain from the 
young kmg the ^ant of their demands Sympathizers 
in the city opened the gates on 13th June 1381 and 
the rebels sacked and burned the houses of their enemies 
mcludmg John of Gaunt s palace of the Savoy Richard 
a boy of fourteen took refuge in the Tower along ivith 
his advisers including the Chancellor and the Treasurer 
The aty was m the hands of the peasants and the 
mmisters thoroughly terrified agreed that the king 
should meet the rebels at Mile End and ansirer their 
demands Next day Richard isent to Mile End and 
met the rebeb> under their leader Wat Tyler who 
demanded the abolition of serfdom the redress of some 
other grievances and a free pardon for all the rebds 
even for those who had been guilty of murder Richard 
granted all the demands but before he could return to 
the Tower, Tyler and the peasants had obtained access 
to It and bad murdered Sudbury and Hales That 
night I-ondon was plundered many houses ^vere burned 
and many citizens were murdered On the 15th 
Richard had a second interview with the rebels at 
Smithfield and when Wat Tyler used msolent language 
to the young kmg and atta^cd one of hu» atten^nts 
he was killed by the Mayor of London His followers 
fingered their bows and arrows and threatened to shoot 
but the boy rode across to them saynng Will you 
shoot your Jang ? I will be your chief and captain 
His courage sa>cd the situation and m a short time 
the may or and a band of citizens surrounded the rebels 
London was safe and in a few weeks the rebeUion was 
suppr^sed elsewhere 

ttie Jong s promise to the rebels extorted by force 
ivas not kept Rebels who had been guilty of murder 
and other enmes were put to death bat after some 
months a genemi pardon was tssueiL Serfdom was not 
abolished and it cannot be said that the Peasants 
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Revolt did anything to help its extmctioa Economic 
causes were slowly bringing about its disappearance 
and these causes gradually produced their effects, but 
while the Peasants l^volt m some mstances made lords 
oi manors msist upon all ftieir rights over their serls it 
seems to have had little influence m the opposite direc 
tion It did not even put an end to the attempt to 
enforce the Statute of labourers for it was re-enacted a 
few years later 

The Peasants Revolt and the Wychffite movement 
are the most mteresting social and political events of 
the reign of Richard II In constitutional history it 
has some importance When Richard undertook the 

f ovemment he foUowed the advice of Robert de Vere 
)arl of Oxford and Michael de la Pole Eatl of Suffolk 
De Veie was the head of an ancient family and De la 
Pole was the foimder of what came to be a great family 
one of the first of the Enghsh families which owed their 
commerce His grandfather was a merchant m 
Hun and his father also a Hull merchant and mayor 
of fhe town had lent money to finance the wars of 
Edward 111 He himself had abandoned a commercial 
for a mmtarj life had served imder the Black Pnnce 
and had been the tutor or governor of the boy king 
who m 1385 made him an earL His career is an m- 
teresting illustration of the growing importance of the 
cominerc^ classes Oxford and Suffolk became un- 
popul^, for the French war brought no tnumphs and 
more than once the country was alarmed by tmeats of 
Among their opponents was Thomas of 
Duke of Gloucester the youngest son of 
Under his influence Parhament m 1386 
Q^anded the dismissal of the two ministers, and when 
king retorted scornfully that he would not 
1 f ° force him to dismiss ev en a scullion from 

p ^ j reminded o! the fats of Edward H 

e iff « for ^2 time and dismissed Oxford and 

aflfl ^ ^d the latter was impeached by ParUaraent 
sentenced to imprisonment and a heavy fine The 
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incident sho\\s the value of the %veapon of impeachment 
but it also shows how this weapon might be misused for 
Suffolk did not have fair treatment and the attack upon 
him was mspired by the personal ill ^viU and jealousy of 
the Duke of Gloucester 

Then Richard released Suffolk and m 1387 there was 
a baronial rebellion led by Gloucester and Henrj Earl 
of Derby the eldest son of John of Gaunt who ^nth 
their alhes vere known as the Lords Appell^ts because 
they appealed or accused Suffolk and Oxford of treason 
The two earls escaped and Gloucester proposed to carry 
out the threat 01 deposition upon ^chard but the 

Merciless Parhament of 1388 did not go so far as 
this though it put to death a number of the rojal 
servants The Appellants were a factious and greedy 
bod> of barons and they were divided among themseh m 
and were only m power for a >ear Then Richard 
got nd of them and for nine jears (1389-97) ruled 
England well and was able to make an expedition to 
Ireland where English authonty had been decreasing 
ever since the reign of Edward II Gloucester was 
constantly intngumg against him but Richards power 
seemed to be secure until he himself adopted a new 
pohey which brought about his rum 

Contemporanes thought that there was a change m 
the kmg s character after the death of his first and 
greatly belov ed wife Anne of Bohemia in an outbreak 
of plague in 1394 but it was not until 1397 that he took 
any violent step In that jear he accused of treason 
Gloucester and two of his supporters the Earls of 
Arundel and \\arwick The last mentioned confessed 
something — exactly what we do not know — and his 
h/ewasspared butArundelwasexccuted andGloucestcr 
who had also made a confession was murdered in 
prison All three had been Lords Appellants in 13S8 
and another ol that body Thomas Mowbray Ewl of 
Nottingham came to beheve that Richards real in 
tcntion was revenge upon all his old opponents mougn 
he himself had recently been on the kings side and 
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had been made Duke of Norfolk In 139^ Norfolk 
confided bis suspiaons to Derbj who had also been 
supportmg Richard and had been made Duke of H®re 
ford An accusation of treason was brought by Hereford 
against Norfolk it was arranged that the two dukes 
should meet m single combat to decide the question of 
guilt but a roy^ order stopped the duel just as it was 
about to begin Norfolk \V9& banished for hfe and 
Hereford for sue j ears 

^Vhy Richard treated Hereford in this uav is a 
mystery For the last nine years Hereford s father 
John of Gaunt, had been his lo>al friend and supporter 
and he had been on good terms mth hts cousin as well 
as with his undo Worse followed Early m 1399 
John of Gaunt died and Richard confiscated the estates 
of the Duchy of Lancaster which should have passed to 
Hereford That act of mjustice was the begmmng of 
his doivnfall Hereford Knew that there was again 
much unrest m the country Richard was very ex 
travaganl and extravagance meant oppression and 
extortion In 139S he had persuaded a Parliament to 
grant him monej for hfe ana to entrust its own powers 
to a small committee over which royal influence would 
be strong He had boasted that he could do as he 
liked wito his subjects property and his tceatmeut of 
Hereford diowed that the claim was no idle boast His 
injured cousm determined to mvade England to claim 
his rights and if fortune favoured him more than bus 
nghts 

Fortune did favour him for Richard not suspectmg 
anj danger made a second expedition to Ireland in the 
early summer of 1399 In the end of June Hereford 
l^ded m England and collected an army The Duke 
of York a younger brother of John of Gaunt had been 
™^de regent but after an attempt at resistance he 
the m\ader as did othMs whom Richard trusted 
Wnen the unfortunate king brought back the army 
which he had taken to Ireland his troops began to 
desert We do not know the whole story or why it was 




CHAPTER XI 

THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR— II 

The settlement of the throne in 1390 '^as made not m 
accordance \vith the doctrine of pnmogeniture but by 
Parliament Richard was depose and Parliament did 
not intend that a deposition should be followed by a 
minority Nobo(^ put for\vard the claim of the little 
Mortuner bo^ The misdeeds of Richard were pro 
claimed b> Parliament as affording good reason for his 
deposition and it was Parliament that placed the new 
king on the throne It is true that Parliament had no 
re^ choice in the matter for Henry was already m 
possession of power and had an army behind him but 
it IS also true that his legal nght depended upon parlia- 
mcntaxy recognition The English Parliament in 1399 
unmade and then made a long The monarchy of the 
House of Lancaster uhtch received from ParU^ent its 
nght ol hereditary succession stood on a different 
footing from the monarchy of Edward 1 or of 
Edward III and ParliOTent would expect to exerase 
a new influence upon the policy of the king 
Henry IV had a troubled reign While Richard 
h\ed conspiracies were certain to anse and though 
Richard was niurdtrcd wthm a few months rebeUions 
and conspiracies avcre to be the feature by which the 
rule of Henry is generally remembered At the very 
begmmng he found himeelf in difficulties with the 
Scots and the Welsh The Scots had been constant 
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that the brave boy vdio had compelled the respect o| 
the rebel peasants eighteen years earlier found himself 
without mends in his greatest need Whether by 
political oppression and misrule or from a degradahon 
of his oivn character—he was accused of dninhenn^ 
and debauchery — ^Richard had ahenated all the ele- 
ments to 'whidi a monarch may generally look, for 
support and he surrendered to lus cousm 
Henry had been Known from his birthplace as 
of Bohngbroke and he had been Earl of Derby and Duk® 
of Hereford He was now to be not Henry of Lancaster 
but Kmg Henry IV (1399-14x3) He sras not me 
direct heir to the throne Richard was the only de 
scendant of the Black Pnnce but the second son 01 
Edward III Lionel Duke of Clarence had left a 
daughter Philippa who had mamed Edmund 
Earl of Warch Their son Roger Earl of March nw 
]ust died but his child Edmund Earl of March 'vas w® 
nearest heir to Richard II 


> 



CHAPTER XI 

THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR — !1 

The settlement ol the throne m 1399 ^vas mndc not m 
accordance with the doctnne oi ptunogeniturc but by 
Parliament Richard was deposed and Parliament did 
not intend that a deposition should be followed by a 
nunontj Nobody put forward the claim of the bttle 
Mortimer bo> The misdeeds of Richard were pro 
claimed by Parliament as affording good reason for his 
deposition and it was Parliament that placed the new 
king on the throne It is true that Pariiament had no 
real choice in the matter for Henry was already m 
possession of power and had an army behmd him but 
it IS also true that his legal right depended upon patUa- 
mentary recognition The English Parliament in 1399 
unmade and then made a king The monarchy of the 
House of Lancaster which received from, ParUament its 
nght of hereditary succession stood on a different 
^tmg from the monarchy of Edward I or of 
Edward III and Parliament would expect to exerase 
a new influence upon the policy of the king 
Henry IV had a troubl^ reign >^:le Richard 
uved conspiraaes were certain to arise and though 
Rivard i\as murdered within a few months rebellions 
and conspiracies were to be the feature by which the 
mle of Henry 15 generally remembered At the very 
beginning he found m difilculties with the 

Scots and the Welsh The Scots had been const iiit 
VOL I II 
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of the French and dunng the long French war had 
been graduallj regaining portions of southern Scotland 
seized by the English after the Battle of Neville s Cross 
in 1346 Expeditions against them had been made at 
different times by Edward III bv John of Gaunt (who 
was fortunate enough to be m Scotland when the 
peasants burned his palace in 1381) and by Richard II 
They refused to recognize Henry IV and in 1400 he 
made an invasion of Scotland but effected nothing 
Two years later the Scots raiding in England were 
defeated at Homildon Hill in Northumberland More 
serious was a rebellion in Wales led by Owen Glen 
dower which continued for some vears 
For the defence of the north against the Scots Henry 
depended upon the Earl of Northumberland the head 
of the great family of Percy one of the friends of 
Richard II who had deserted hun when Henry landed 
m YorXshire But the Peraes thought their services 
insufficiently rewarded and they obtained the help of 
the Welsh and the Scots and raised a rebellion which 
Henry suppressed in the Battle of Shrewsbury m July 
1403 His difficulties continued for the French gave 
assistance to Owen Glendower and attacked the rem 
nants of the English possessions m hrance while French 
and Engli<;h sailors fought at sea Meanwhile Parha 
ment was complaming that taimtion was as high as 
ever and was showing its consciousness of possessing 
a new authority by tompenng the royal policy and 
making fresh demands for the control of expenditure 
Then came a rebellion m York^ire raised b> the Earl 
of Northumberland the Earl of Nottingham (son of the 
Duke of Norfolk who had mtended to fight a duel with 
Henry jn 1398) and Richard Scrope Archbishop of 
York The archbishop and Nottingham were captured 
and executed while Northumberland took refuge m 
Scotland Tins rebellion of 1405 differs from the other 
rebellions and (»&nspiracies of Henry s reign — they vwe 
manv and wt have not mentioned them all The 
difference hes m the comphcity of the Archbishop of 
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York Northumberland and Nottingham were self 
seeking and treacherous barons who made war on their 
sovereign for ambitious motives but Scrope was a good 
and widely respected bishop who had nothing to gam 
from a successful rebclhon He himself declared that 
he took up arms because Henry was robbmg his people 
and ruhng them badly The taxes were as heavy as 
under Richard II the French war was no less of a failure 
and Wales was bemg lost by the king s neghgence It 
IS probable that Scrope thought that he was following 
the example of Langton when he opposed John and that 
he did not realize the real motives of his associates 
but the fact that he took part in the rebelhon shows the 
existence of a feeling that Henry IV had failed as a 
king There were many who believed that Scrope 
spoke the truth when he said that he died for the laws 
and hberties of his country 
In putting Scrope to death Henry behaved w^th 
meanness and deceit The Archbishop oi Canterbury 
Thomas Arundel an old friend of Henr> came to 
Yorkshire to plead for Scrope s life Henry promised 
to consider Arundel s plea but sentenced and executed 
Scrope without a proper tnd before Arundel had a 
chance of speaking to nun again The dead archbishop 
was regarded as a martyr and it was prophesied that 
Henry would suffer for his deed as Henry II had 
suflered for the death of Becket The prophecy wnis 
not fulhlled In the next three jears Wales was re 
covered by Henr> s eldest son and heir Hany of 
Monmouth m 1406 the heir to the throne of Scotland 
was captured bj an English vessel while on his way to 
Trance the efforts of the French to seize the English 
possessions in France were not successful and a truce 
was made in 1407 The Earl of Northumberland who 
had troubled the north for several years was mortally 
wounded m a skirmish m the beginnmgiof 1408 

For his remaining five years England W’as peaceful 
and Henry was able to send troops to France to extend 
English influence by helping one Frencli party agamst 
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another in a avil war But Henry himself was in 
constant ill health and he was troubled by family 
quarrels and especially by disputes with his eldest son 
He died m March 1413 after an unhappy reign Apart 
from the conspiraaes and rebelhons of his first eight 
years the rule of Henry IV is remarkable m constitu 
tional and in ecclesiastical history Farhament did not 
lose the advantage which it had gained m 1399 by con 
femng a legal title to the throne upon a king who was 
not the direct heir The failures and troubles of the 
penod from 1399 to 1408 and the Lmg s bad health m 
his last years gave a senes of opportunities which were 
persistently used Parliament constantly kept a check 
upon expenditure scolded Henry for the extra% agance 
01 his household exercised a strong influence upon bis 
policy and made him give promises which were not 
kept by him or by his successors The Commons 
strengthened their position and msisted upon what 
in the future to be one of their mam claims — their special 
nght to be consulted about grants of money maae bj 
Parhament to the kmg In 1407 Henry acknowledged 
thett claim that such grants should be made by the 
Commons m the first place and assented to by the Lords 
the proposal was to originate m the Commons We 
can scarcely speak of this as a rule of the Constitu 
tion from 1407 it shows what the Commons wished to 
establish as a rule and what they were able to insist 
upon when the Crown was weak In constitutional 
history the reign marks the begmmng of claims wbicli 
were afterwards to become important 
In ecclesiastical history the feature of the reign vms 
the persecution of the Lollards John Wycliffe had 
died peacefully in 1384 but his followers were not 
left unmolested Although Wycliffe s influence was 
strongest not in his own country but in Bohemia to 
whicli his doctrines were earned by fnends of Anne of 
Bohemia the wife of Richard II yet there was a sum 
aent number of English Lollards to alarm the eccicsi 
astical authorities Ridiard 11 bad been accused 01 
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was at Westminster The plot was discovered Old 
castle escaped and evaded capture for three years 
during which he engaged m many mtngues against 
Henry but he was caught m 1417 and put to death 
Legends grew up about him and these legends suggested 
to Shakespeare the character of FalstaS 
The history of the reign of Henry V was determined 
by the condition of France Charles VI who had sue 
ceeded to the I ranch throne as a boy m 1380 became 
insane about 1404 His heir was a boy and the count!) 
was divided into two great factions led respectively 
by the kmg s brother Louis Duke of Orleans and his 
cousin John Duke of Burgundy In 1407 Burgundy 
murdered Orleans and a civil war became inevitable 
The new Duke of Orleans married a daughter of the 
Count of Armagnac who became the leader of the 
Orleanists or Armagnacs Each side m turn invited 
English help and Henry IV sent aid first to the Bur 
gundians and then to the OrJeamsts but it was in 
effective and a truce was made m 1412 On the 
accession of Henry V the Burgundians again asked for 
English help and Henry resolved to renew the attempt of 
his great grandfather to conquer France 
It it IS possible to plead for Edward HI that a 
doubtful mterpretation of French law and custom gave 
him a right to the French throne no such plea can be 
made for Heniy V If we grant that the crown had 
descended from Philip IV through his daughter Isa 
bella to Edward III then on the same reasoning it 
passed after the death of Richard II to the daughter 
of his uncle Lionel Duke of Clarence and through her 
to her son and then to her grandson Edmund Mortimer 
Earl of March The English Parliament had decided 
that the throne of England should pass to the de- 
scendants of the younger brother John of Gaunt in 
preference to those ol the cider brother Lionel of 
Clarence but this decision could not affect the claim W 
the crown of France If such a claim was stiU to w 
made the natural claimant would be the Earl of Slarcn 
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1417-18 the English adueved the conquest of almost the 
whole of Normandy and were besieging the capital 
Rouen when m the summer of 1418 an important 
change occurred m the mlemal situation of France The 
Orleanisls had been conducting the government for the 
mad kmg Charles VI but in May 1418 the Burgundian 
faction in the city of Pans opened the gates to the Bur 
gundians who massacred and drove out their opponents 
The Duke of Buigundy thus became the guardian of 
Charles VI and m this capac^ he attempted though 
m vain to reheve Rouen The English starved its 
inhabitants into surrender Then the Orleamsts under 
the young Dauphin afterwards Charles VII came to 
terms with John of Burgundy in the hope that both 
sections might unite to expel the Englisn It was a 
cntical moment for France for Henry was besieging 
Pans but any hope of French unity \vas speedily 
shattered In September 1419 the Dauphin and the 
Duke of Burgundy met and quarrelled at Montereau 
a town m northern France and the Duke was murdered 
by the Dauphin s foUouers His son and successor 
Philip the Good of Burgundy at once went over to tlic 
English side He was m possession of the king** 
person and he could negotiate m the king s name 
By the Treaty of Trojes signed m May 1420 the 
unfortunate Charles VI was made to agree tint ifenry V 
should many his daughter Katharine should be recog 
nizcd as his successor to the exclusion of Ins own son 
and should act as regent dunng his lifetime The 
English king was further to enter into immctlnte pos 
•session of Normandy and llic other districts of northern 
Ermcc which were m Engh'h military occupation 
Henry dul> mamed thcrrvoclipnnccss out he had not 
conquered France He had defeated Hit. Frtncli in me 
great battle m which many of the Irencli nobililj had 
penshed and he had seized some portions of Ircnchtcm 
ton ButllieTftaty ofTro>odid not mean that Franct 
was beaten It meant rather that she had l>em l>efra}Td 
bj tlie jealousies and cnnie> of her natural leaders* 
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me Daephm and to party contmucd ®troggle 
»T^a ttiev tfDlamed ttie tdp ol ti\e Swts The Scottun 


and &eyoh\;amed the hdpoMhe Scots the icoii^n 

king jLesI was stiU an English pmoner^ but .the 


regent sent Scottish troops to hdp the 
March 1421 a French army winch J If 

aUe tiumhet oi Scotsmen defeated the English at 
Baug^ The battle showed the French that their enemy 
was not invincible and the Dauphin s forces foiioww up 
their success Henty was in England when Bauge was 
fought . be returned at once to France and was engaged 
m restoring liigbsh authonty when he died m Augi^t 
1422 The good fortune whidi had brought him the 
promise of the crown of France wras to prove the destruc- 
tion of the House of Lancaster 
Heniy VI (1422-61) was less than a year old when his 
lather ^ed The dying lang had left the regency of 
France to his brother, John Duke of Bedford and bad 
appointed another brother Humphrey Duke of Glou 
cestCT regent of England The mad French, kmg died 
a few weeks after ms son in law, and Bedford kept on 
good terms with the Bir^undians Imowing as Henry V 
had known that English power m Trance depended on. 
the maintenance of Anglo Burgundian alUance It 
was the more creditable to Bedford that be succeeded 
in doing this because bis brother Gloucester imperilled 
the alliance by marrying the Countess of HainauU and 
Holland who was already the \ale of a member of the 
House of Burgundy He could not obtain from the 
Pope Martin V a decision that the lady s first marriage 
wasinvahu but he got such a decision elsewhere There 
bad b«n a long schism lu the Papac\, a period when 
Poms had the allegiance of different countnes 
Ibis unhappy period had been closed in 1418 by the 
^uncU of Constance which restored unity to the 
bad been deposed 
2bve and he rave the required 
md^enh Gloucestw vras so utterly regaxdl^ of 
Sl 5 “ France that he twice invaded his 
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husband but h:s efforts were so feeble that Philip of 
Burgundy did not break off his alliance wth Bedford 
He knew that Bedford entirely disappro\ed of his 
brother's proceedings and that Gloucester was also 
causing Bedford much trouble in England The English 
Parliament had not earned out the wall of Henry V 
in regard to the English regency and had declared that 
Gloucester should rule only when Bedford was in France 
and the latter was from time to time recalled to England 
to undo mischief done bv Gloucester Not only did 
Bedford retam the Burgtmdian idliance he also weakened 
the Franco Scottish alliance bv releasing Jimcs I of 
Scotland James kept peace with England for manj 
jears and though he did not prevent his subjects from 
helping the French they went to France in smaller 
numbers after the king s return 
For some years the English hold on France seemed not 
to be weakened English armies won battles and ca^ 
tured fortresses The turning point m the strugp'e 
came m 1429 when the English were besieging the cit> 
of Orleans The raising of the siege of Orleans i> the 
most wonderful stoiy in Buropcan hislon A loung 
peasant girl Jeanne Dare came to Charles Vll tncson 
of the mad king and told him that angel voices had 
commanded her to save Orleans from the Engli'^h and 
to conduct the king to Reims to be CTOwned in the 
great cathedral in which his predecessors had received 
the crouTi of France Reims was held bj the Engh h 
and the whole story seemed like the fantasy of a mad 
woman but the girl had some mystenous influence 
which made Qnrlcs listen to her and she accompanied 
the army to Orleans Tlicrc ‘be succeeded m obtaining 
accc&s to (he city and she inspired the gamson to deeds 
of danng and endurance wlncli compelled the English 
to withdraw they believed that Joan of Arc as they 
cillcd her was ^watch who used sorcery and enchant 
ments against tliem I urtber successes enablc<! her to 
perfonn what had seemed to be her impossible promise 
and in July 14^9 Rtims opened its gates to her and 
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Charles VII was cro^v^^ed King of Trance She had 
driven the English from a large distnct of France and 
had inspired French soldiers to fight as they had never 
fought before 

Her tnumph was swiftly followed by disaster She 
promised Charles VIl to give Pans to him but her 
attempt to capture it failed the king s confidence in her 
was shaken and she began to lose faith in her own 
destiny Charles and his advisers were jealous and 
mcompetent they wasted time while Bedford brought 
fresh troops from England and made a new bargam 
with Philip of Burgundj whose lojaltj to the English 
alhance had been wavenng In 1430 the Maid of 
France inadequately supported made an attack upon 
a Burgundian force was captured and sold to the 
Englisn Thej tned her as a witch and she was found 
wilty and burned to death m the market place at 
Kouen on 29th May 1431 She was only eighteen jears 
of age, and though her life ended m defeat and torture 
WM the real saviour of France 
It did not seem so at first The Engbsh power in 
Prance appeared to recover from the disaster which had 
overtaken it dunng the bnef but brilliant military 
career of the Maid But in 1434 the peasants of Nor 
mandy were in rebellion against the English the people 
gratis Were waiting for an opportunity to revolt and 
Philip of Burgundy was making up his mind to desert 
his allies The English cause in France was already 
« ® a ^435 ^^0 Congress of Arras Charles VII 

nv ^ j f 0 give up Normandy to the English if they w ould 
the claim to the French throne and withdraw 
im the other distncts of France which were still in their 
L^^P^tion The offer was declined With a foolish 
Dstinat^ the English clung to the policj of Henry V 
. joined the Frendi and the English lost their 

St leader by the death of Bedford a few days after the 
uongress broke up But the English hold upon France 
was so strong that it took the French many years to 
^pei them In those years there were several truces 
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and se'v eral attempts to make peace but the French vrere 
constantly gaimng ground Normandy the first con 
quest of Henry V was the last portion of northern 
France to be left to his son Pans fell in 1436 but 
Rouen not until 1449 discomfiture of the English 

was completed by a great defeat at Formigny near 
Bayeux m the spnng of 1450 The loss of Normandy 
was followed bv the loss of Guicnne but a final effort u as 
made to reco\er xt and the effort was temporarily sue 
cessful At last in the summer of 1453 Guienne again 
fell into French hands and the capture of Bordeaux m 
October of that jear may be regarded as the end of the 
Hundred Years War France united after the Congress 
of Arras and inspired by the deeds of the Miid had 
recovered her independence and only Calais 'vas left 
to the son 0/ the victor 0/ Agincourt 
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a consistently mischievous part in politics and had 
advocated the prolongation of the war he was personally 
very popular and his mysterious death increased the 
f,eneral dissatisfaction with the government of Henry VI 
A nev\ leader was found to oppose the ministers and he 
was a much more dangerous person than Gloucester 
The enemies of the House of Lancaster could always 
use the argument that Henry IV h^ not been the nght 
ful heir to thi throne and we have seen that Henry V 
had to deal with a conspiracy to place upon the throne 
the Earl of March great grandson of I lonel Duke of 
Clarence The leader of the conspiracy had been the 
Earl of Cambridge a son of the Duke of York who had 
married the sister of March Cambndge was beheaded 
for his share m the conspiracy but he left a son who 
succeeded to the dukedom of York Richard of York on 
his father s side was descended from a younger brother of 
John of Gaunt and ins claim to the throne would therefore 
not have been so good as that of the House of Lancaster 
but through his mother the sister and heiress of the Lari 
of March (who had died duldless m 1425) he inhented 
the descent trom Lionel of Clarence elder brother of 
John of Gaunt and he was the direct heir of Edward III 
bv the rules of primogeniture 

The House of Lancaster had been half a century on 
the throne and Y ork would not have found it easy to 
raise a rebellion against his cousin merely on the ground 
that he had by nght of birth a claim to the thione 
which might he regarded as better than the claim con 
ferred bv Parliament upon the Lancastrians But if 
Parliament and the nation were dissatisfied with the 
nde of Henry VI the Y orkist pretension to a supenor 
nght would prove useful in attracting supporters and 
in providing a battle cry to unite men who for different 
reasons were already mdmed to oppose the existing 
government 

This dangerous situation was produced by the 
in Trance Disasters in Normandy were followed by 
the impeachment of Suffolk Parliament which bad 
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always been a severe cntic of Lancastrian gov emment 
itselt began the movement which was ultimately to 
destroy the monarchy that Parliament had created 
Richard of York was not personally responsible though 
he had good reason to hate Suffolk and Somerset, for he 
had been deprived of a command in France in which 
he had von oKtinction, and had been sent to Ireland as 
Lord Lieutenant He was m Ireland in the beginning 
ol 1450 when Suffolk was impeached but his fnends 
were prominent among the accusers Henry VI 
always loyal to bis supporters tried to save Suffolk by 
banishing him but the minister was captured at sea and 
murdered His murder was followed by the defeat at 
Formigny (c/ p 172) and the defeat by a popular rising 
m Kent and Sussex led by Jack Cade There is no 
evidence that York was connected with the rebellion 
but one of the demands of the rebels was that he should 
be recalled from Ireland and employed as Henrj s 
minister The hatred which had been felt towards 
Suffolk was equallj strong against Somerset and he was 
accused of having lost the Kings dominions in Frince 
and of misgoverning England Unlike the Peasants 
Revolt Cades rebelUon was a political not a soaal 
rebellion though the Statute of Labourers was one of 
the gnevancej* of the rebels They matched on London 
m3myi450 succeeded in entenng the city and murdered 
jthe Ixird Treasurer Lord Saye Their ravages roused 
the citizens to the delence of the city, and the rebels were 
defeated m a skirmish upon London Bridge 
Henry s confidence m Somerset was not shaken by the 
dukes unpopulanty and Richard of York perceived 
that his opportunity had come He returned from Ire- 
his fnends in the House of Commons urged 
that he should be recognized as heir to the throne the 
king smamage being as yet childless Henrv resented 
the suggestion and further quarreUed, with Parliament 
by impnsoning the member who tnacl^ it The House 
of Commons had been strengthened by an Act of la^o 
which restneted the franchise to freeholders whose land 
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The small but decisive action knoivn as the first Battle 
of St Albans pro\ ed to be the beginning of the Wars of 
the Roses so called from badges worn bj the opposmg 
parties — the Red Rose of Lancaster and the ^Vhlte Rose 
of York But four years intervened before the nett 
battle York governed England dtiruig the first year as 
Henry s imnister when he was sane and as regent when 
the Jang suffered from a return of his malady When 
Henry again recovered m October 1456 \ ork ceased to 
be minister and the go\emmeiit of the coimtry rapidlj 
degenerated while the Lancastrians who enved the 
uimne to Parhament gave up summoning Parliaments 
There was no rebellion though there must have been 
much discontent and it was the queen who was suffi 
ciently umvise to renew the quarrel with York by 
raising an army which was obviously to be used against 
him although since the birth of the Pnnee of Wiles 
he had been silent about his claim to the throne 'kork 
accepted the challenge and at first the queen seemed to 
be justified by success In 1459 the Vorkists won a 
skirmish and lost another and the quei-n summoned a 
packed Parhament at ^ventiy which attainted lork 
and all his supporters mcludmg Richard Neville Earl 
of Warwick who was to be the most prominent figure in 
the coming struggle The one fled to Ireland and the 
other to Calais to prepare for an invasion of England 

In Jime 1460 Warwick landed m Kent and marched 
ro London where the citizens were partisans of the 
Yorkists Thence he went to do battle at Northampton 
where m July he defeated Henry and brought him to 
London There he was soon joined by Y^ork who 
claimed the throne A Parhament was sitting and it 
to acknowledge that a Parhament had acted 
Illegally m 1399 confemng the crown upon the House 
01 Lancaster Richard of York had to be content with 
acknowledged as heirto the throne to the exclusion 
w the young son of Henry VI and Margaret of Anjou 
ilenty accepted the compromise but Margaret mindful 
of the mtercsts of her son would ha\e nothing to say 
VOL I, 12 
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was worth forty shillings a year The sum meant much 
more then than it does to-day and the effect of the Act 
was to render the country members representative of 
the country squires and farmers who farmed their own 
land The borough members were representatives of 
the prosperous merchants and the interests of the two 
classes which formed the House were much the same 
The strength of the House came from the union of squire 
and merchant to demand good government and light 
taxation The two aims were not compatible for good 
government costs monev and the House did not possess 
experience and knowledge to fit it to take a great part in 
the government 

Richard of York had other supporters besides the 
House of Commons a majonty of which supported his 
claim to the succession He was related by marnage to 
the great family of Neville which possessed several 
earldoms and to the Duke of Norfolk the greatest 
landowner in England In 1452 he made an unsuccessful 
rebellion but was reconciled to and forgiven by the 
placable Henry A sterner king would have put bun 
to death even though he had been cajoled mfo sub" 
mission bv promises that were not fulfilled but Henry 
was not the man to solve his problems bv committing 
a enme Another kmd of solution soon cam** to be 

n bable for m 1453 Henry became insane If Henry 
remained insane and childless York would have 
ruled England as regent and ultimately as king But 
just before the king s madness had reached such a pitch 
that it cotild no longer be concealed a son Edward 
bom to him York did become regent and he governed 
well but in the end of 1454 Heniy recovered The queen 
and Somerset at once threatened York by declaring tb^ 
he was the king s enemy He took up arms defeated 
the Lancastoms at the first Battle of St Albans (S^y 
1455) gained pc^ession of the king s person and 
ducted the government in his name Somerset had tf ^ 
killed m the fighting and Margaret of Anjou had lost her 
strongest supporter 
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to It She collected an army and at Wakefield in York 
shire m December 1460 she defeated the Yorkists , 
the Duke of York was killed in the battle His nehts 
passed to his son Edward who as Earl of March had 
distinguished himself m the fighting at Northampton 
From Wakefield Mai^aret marched with her antiy 
upon London She had made her way to Scotland after 
her husband s defeat at Northampton and had asked for 
Scottish aid against the Yorkists The Scots had just 
driven the English from Roxburgh and of the Scottish 
territory in Enghsh hands there remained only the torni 
of Berwick on Tweed The Scots agreed to provide 
troops in return for the surrender 0/ Berwick and Mar 
garet s wild levies from Scotland and the north of 
Englind could not be restrained from plundenng as the} 
marched through the Midlands Warwick who since 
the death of Richard of York had been the leader of the 
Yorkists came out from London to St Albans to meet 
the enemy bringing with him the captive Henry VI 
At the second Ifattle of St Albins fought on 17th 
February 1461 Margaret defeated Warwick and rescued 
her husband It would have been better for the Lan 
castnan cause if the enemy bad succeeded in retaining 
possession of his person The queen proposed to march 
on Ixmdon md seize the capital but the pious king 
would not expose the at> to being sacked by lus wife s 
fierce troops and he insisted upon negotiations Nego- 
tiations meant delay and in Uic interval Warwick ind 
the young Duke of l;ork relieved London which Sfar 
parct did not feel strong enough to attack after a \ orkist 
force had entered it In March \ork was crowned as 
Edward IV (1461-83) he cfaimcd the throne by nghj 
of birth and he heui that Henry IV Henry v and 
Henry VI had all been usurpers and that Parliament 
had no authonty to settle the succession to the crown 
Mcanwhili- the Lancastnans retreated to ^orkditm 
where Edward ’followed them and completely defeats 
them at Teuton (Sfircb 1461) Uie bitUi was fought 
in a snowstorm v»hich blindeil the Iuinca.stnan arch^ 
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Henry and Margaret fled to Scotland where the surrender 
of Berwick made them for a time welcome guests But 
they recei\ed no substantial help and in 1462-63 Mar- 
garet assisted by Louis XI of France who bad just 
succeeded his father Charles VII made an unsuccessful 
attempt m Northumberland In her flight she and her 
son Pnnce Edward were saved by an outlawed robber, 
who took them on his horse and brought them safe to 
Bamborough Castle one of the very few remainmg 
Lancastrian strongholds Thence they escaped to 
France Margaret was still m France when a. Lancas- 
trian rismg in Northumberland was suppressed in two 
battles at Hedgeley Moor and Hexham in the spnng 
of 1464 Henry VI had been left behind when his 
\vife fled to France loyal Lancastnans kept him safe 
for some years but he was betrayed and captured in 
1466 

From 1461 to 1464 Edward IV had been guided ty 
the Earl of Warwick alike in domestic and la foreign 
pohcy There was still strong jealousy betre« tie 
Duke of Burgundy the old ally of Bedford and the 
King of France and when Louis XI b*Ip^ the tar- 
castnans Warw ick planned to restore the Emsidian 
alhance But Louis XI soon came to regard tir- 
of the House of Lancaster as hopeless and peace 
After this Warwick desired fnendship with Frazer and 
m 1464 he was busv ananging a carnaz* 

Edward and a sister m law of the French kxr-^ Bnf 
Edward had made up his mmd to 
he secretly mamed Ehzabeth Gw ti'P- W^-nr 
Lancastrian knight who had b»en ■* t *T f 
Battle of St Albans Her father c^ 7 C 
had also been a Lancastrian bctLjdjr 
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twentj tLree the mfiuence he had exerted at his acces- 
sion when he was nineteen The abandonment of his 
pohcy of a French aUiance and the favours showered by 
Edward upon the queen s nnmeroas WoodviUe relations 
naturally irritated Warwick and gradually weakened his 
friendship with the long but it was not until 14^ that 
he ceased to be his chief minister Edward pla>ed a 
mean tnck upon Warwick He pretended to accept tie 
earl s advice on the question of a French alliance and 
sent him to negotiate with Louis XI ^ile tie earl 
was m France Edward made an agreement with Bur 
gundy and when Warwick returned brmgmg wth him 
French envoys the king treated both him and them with 
scant courtesy and began to prepare for a renewal of 
the French war in order to recover the old possessions in 
France the ivar never took place for Charles the Bold 
of Burgundy w ho had succeeded his father Phiip made 
terms with France in 1469 

Mean^^h^e Warwick had been plotting a rebellion— 
not to depose Edward but to compel him to abandon 
Earl Rivers and his other ministers He himself went 
to Calais ostensibly to perform his duties as governor of 
thattown Thitheralsowentthekingsbrother George 
Duke of Clarence whose proposed mamage with War 
wick s daughter had been forbidden by the king He 
chose well bis time of departure for he had instigated a 
rising in the north and Edward had gone to suppress it 
Before the king could return to London Warwick 
brought the garrison of Calais to the capital Edward 
who had found the insurrection much more troublesome 
than he expected was captured in July 1469 by War 
wick s followers and the earl was once more in power 
He put to death the queens father Earl Rivers and 
her brother and he believed that he had permanent!) 
re established his own authority and that Edward 
fnghtened by his recent experiences would be a puppet 
m his hands * 

This was what Edward IV was determmed not to be 
and he staked his throne upon the result of a struggle 
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with Wanvick In Slarch 1470 he raised an unneces- 
sarily large force to quell some disorders and took the 
opportunity of denotmcing\Varwick Clarence and their 
adherents as traitors ^ey fled to France where 
Inuis XI reconciled Warwick with Margaret of Anjou 
The tuo exiles agreed to depose Edward and Warwick 
repeated the tnck which had succeeded m 1469 There 
w as a nsmg of the Nevilles m the north Edward left 
London to suppress it and Warwick and Qarence landed 
at Dartmouth and made their way to London Edivard s 
troops deserted him and he escaped to Burgimdy War 
wick brought Heniy VI from his pnson m the Tower 
and agreed to repay his debt to Loms XI by invading 
Burgundy This bargain brought its inevitable result 
for Charles of Burgundy gave Edward an aiTOj to re 
conquer England 

In March 1471 Edward invaded Yorkshire His 
brother Qarence whose mlerests had not been consulted 
m the aCTeement between Warwick and Queen Margaret 
changed sides and Edward succeeded m reachu^ Lon 
don whence he marched out to meet Warwick at Bamet 
There in a thick mist on 14th Apnl the Kmg maker 
ivas defeated and slam That very day, Mai^ret and 
Pnnce Edward who had hitherto remained m Trance 
landed at Weymouth and were jomed by a considerable 
number of Lancastnans but m May they were defeated 
by Edward at Tewkesbury m Gloucestershire and the 
voung Pnnce of Wales the last hope of the House of 
Lancaster vvas tailed m the fighting A few days later 
Henry VI was murdered ra the Tower 
For twelve years Edward IV ruled England so well 
that there is little history to record Once in 1475 he 
mvaded Trance in the interests of Charles of Bur^ndy 
who had married his sister Afaigaret but when Louis XJ 
offered him a sum of money and a pension of ten 
thousand pounds a year he deserted ms ally and re- 
turned home The French pension and profits from the 
confiscation of the estates of those who had fought agamst 
him m England made him comparatively nch and he 
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rarely summoned Parliaments One of the few Parlia 
ments of these years met in 1478 to pass sentence upon 
the Duke of Qarence with whom Edward had quanelJed 
He ^vas condemned as a traitor and died mystenously a 
week or two after his condemnation it was believed 
that he had been drowned m a cask of Malmsey wine 
The most important event of Edward s last years w as the 
recovery in 1482 of the town of Benvick which Margaret 
of Anjou had restored to the Scots In his last months 
he meditated another campaign agamst Loms XI but 
his death in March 1483 at the age of forty prevented 
his carrying out his mtention 
Edward IV left among other children two sons of 
whom the elder a boy of twelve reigned for a few months 
as Edward V The regent was his unde Richard Duke 
of Gloucester who had been the chief minister of Ed 
ward IV in his later years Gloucester made up bis 
mind to seize the throne He sent the youM king and 
his brother Richard Duke of York to the Tower and 
laid his plans for the succession Some of the nobility 
he persuaded to ad^t his cause the most important 
of them was Henry Stafford Duke of Buckingham one 
of the late king s councillors Another of the advisersof 
Edward IV Lord Hastings refused his o\ertures and 
Gloucester made an example of him by arresting him at 
the Council table and ordenng his execution without 
trial Tlien he asserted that Edward IV had never 
been lawfully married and that his children could not 
succeed to the throne Qarcncc had been an elder 
brother of Gloucester and his children bj his mamage 
with the daughter of the Kingmaker would be the 
next heirs but Gloucester insisted that tlioir fathers 
condemnation as a traitor invalidated their claim He 
himself stood next m the succession and the throne was 
lus bv nght A Parhament acc^ted his llieorj and 
mv itcd him to become king On oth July 1483 Kicliard 
III (1483-85) was crownra at Vestmmster Al»ut a 
month attenvards his nephews Edward V and the 
Dukeofiork were murdtred in Uie Toner aJmosttwo 
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centimes later m 1674 their skeletons were found under 
a staircase 

^chard III put many of his opponents to death 
but the murder of the pnnces m the Toiver was a crime 
which shocked his own followers. Withm a few months 
Buckingham was involved m a conspiracy against him 
Its object was to place on the throne Henry Tudor Earl 
of Richmond whose mother the Lady Margaret Beau- 
fort was a great granddaughter of John of Gaunt and 
the heiress of the House of Lancaster although she w as 
descended from a mamage of John of Gaunt which was 
of doubtful validity and the children of which had been 
declared by ParUameat to be incapable of succeeding 
to the throne On his father s side Richmond was the 
grandson of Queen Kathannc the ividow of Henry V 
who had mamed a Welsh squire named Owen Tudor 
but this descent could of course gi\e him no claim to 
the English croivn It was proposed to remedy the 
defect of Richmond s title by marrying Inm to EUsabeth 
the eldest daughter of Edivard IV and thus uniting the 
Red and the White Rose The attempt failed and 
Buckmgham was beheaded in November 1483 but Rich 
raond who had been hving m Bnttany and had only 
just landed when he heard of the disaster to his cause 
made his way back to safety 
Richard III kept the throne for nearly two years 
after Buckmgham s rebellion He made an unsuc 
cessful mtervention m Scotland and he tried to kidnap 
Richmond m Bnttany but the onl^ result was to dnve 
him mto France where he received support from the 
regents for the young Charles VIII Thence he kept up 
a correspondence wnUi his Enghsh supporters Richard s 
reign w^ unhappy he lost his wife and his only son 
by death and he was m constant fear of mvasion and 
insurrection Both came m the summer of 1485 In 
August Richmond landed at Milford iHaven and re- 
ceived support from his Welsh countrymen As he 
advanced he was joined by English enemies of Richard 
111 and he knew that many of Richard s adht-rents 
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^rere read} to desert bun The most important 0/ 
tliese was Thomas Lord Stanley who thouph be had 
mamcd Lady Jlargarct Beaufort and was Rchmonds 
stepfather was still trusted by Richard At the Battle 
of bosworth fought on 22nd August 1485 Stanlej re- 
fused to obey Richards orders but did not acttiall> 
fight against him The Stank\*s however turned the 
fortunes of the d'i> for Sir William Stanle> Lord 
Stanley s brotfier attacked Ricliard s troops at the 
crisis of the battle andwhcnthcMClorj wiswonbj Rich 
mond and Richard had fallen on the field it was Lord 
Stanley who placed a light crown which the dead king 
had earned on hts helmet upon tlie head of the victor 
Tlic W ars of the Roses may be said to hvv e ended on 
Bosworth Field but there was an epilogue a final 
\orki3t effort Henry MI (14S5-X500) wis crowned 
m London in bovembtr Parliiment acknowicdgevi hi< 
title but did not confer it Tlie arrangement mid at 
the tune of Buckmgfiam s rebellion for a union of the 
i\o<es by Henry s marriage with the iVincess I Iitalieth 
could not be iban<loncd for Henry s power deprnde<I 
largilv upon \orki3ts who had oppos^ Richard III 
But Henry wxv dctemuncd not to rcigii av h» wiles 
husband and it wais xs a crowned king in full povwssion 
of the government of the realm that he married fJixi 
beth in Januarv His reign was datctl from Ih*' 

day brfori tJieliatlli of IkKwrlh ard thov who fourht 
for Ricliard HI llius became liabl'* to aiiairJ''r as 
traitors Tliose of the Yorkists who were d wortcnloj 
with the settlement of Che crown looked for strj'j’Oft 
to iseo fjurten Iwth inititde Fngtand ilargarct ef 
Burra “dv s ter of I dwar«l IV ard »*• dow of tl ar'es 
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The nearest Yorkist heir was Elizabeth the ivife o£ 
Henry VH and the kings enemies could not propose 
to rebel m her name The Duke of Clarenw had left a 
son who had succeeded to the title of his mother s 
father the Earl of Wanvick the Clarence title was 
under attainder The young Earl of Warwick a hoy 
of ten had been seized by Henry and imprisoned m the 
Toiver but in i486 the Yorkists produced a pretender 
whose real name w as I.ambert Simnel and took him to 
Ireland asserting that he was the Earl of Warwick and 
had escaped from the Tower Henry showed the real 
Warwick m the streets of London but this could not 
affect opinion in Ireland and Stmnel was acknowledged 
as his cousin by the Earl of Lincoln the son of a sister of 
Clarence luicoln accompanied the pretender to Dub 
Im where he was solemnly croivned as " Jung Edward 
Vl The intention of the Yorkists was not to set up 
^ independent kingdom m Ireland but to conquer 
England and for this purpose Margaret of Burgundy 
supplied them with troops Lincoln with Simncl m 
his anny invaded Lancashire but received little sup- 
port and Mas defeated at Stoke near Newark in June 
1487 Lincoln was killed in the fighting and Simnel was 
raptured Any other sovereign 01 England would have 
executed the pretender without delay but Henry with 
^*hrewd sense of humour made him a scullion m his 
fatten and on one occasion employed him to wait at 
table upon some Insh lords who a few \ ears before had 
done reverence to him as their king Simnel is the only 
pretender m Enghsh history who after bemg captured 
as c^temptuously allowed to hve out his life m a 
mpnU station 

^ If®® fcom pretenders but the 
nvii ^487 may be said to close the 

S the first Battle of St Albans 

nf +>1 Yfars of the Eose^ were the result 

and failure in France 

war required to support an unsuccessful 

create wdespread disc^tent, but the end of the 
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of Aragon whose mamage to Isabella Queen of 
Castile bad united the two Spanish kingdoms and 
had made Spam a great European Power It iras a 
formidable alliance but it achieved nothing for neither 
Henry nor Maximilian nor Ferdmand was in earnest 
English troops invaded Bnttaay m ■Apnl 1489 and 
Maximilian made a separate peace with France m Jul> 
Nevertheless Maximilian who was a widower ^vas 
betrothed to Anne of Bnttany m the sprmg of 1490 and 
m the end of the j ear his ambassador representing bis 
master went through a formal ceremony of mamage 
with her But Maximihan never became Annes hus 
band He was unable to protect Bnttany agamst the 
French and when Charles VIII in 1491 mvadcd 
Bnttany and offered to many the duchess she accepted 
the offer The comedy of the situation lay in the 
arcumstance that Charles who thus snatched awa> 
Maximilians bndc had long ago been betrothed to 
Maximilian s daughter 

It was no use to fight for Bnttany which had thus 
passed to the French crown but Heniy was determined 
to make something out of the whole affair and at all 
ev ents to recoup himself for the expenses of the mvasion 
of Bnttany He did so by m\’admg France av owed! v 
to make good the title of Kmg of France which he still 
professed to claim The im'asion was a farce Henry 
landed at Calais in October 1492 and pretended to 
besiege Boalogne but be bad Jong been engaged m 
negotiations with Charles Vllf and peace was made 
m the begmmng of November Charles VIII who was 
eager to start on an invasion of Ifal> agreed to pay 
Henij a sum of money and Henij accepted the bargain 
m the Treaty of Etaplcs. He knew that he could not 
reco\er the English possessions and he rev’cr intended 
to try It is true that by the Treaty of Etanles he dc 
serted Maximilian but Maxuniltan had already deserted 
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found a new pretender with whom to vex her enemy 
Peter Warbeck or Osbeck was a Toumai youth of humble 
birth who came to be known m England as Perkin then 
a common diminutive of ** Peter Charles V3II took 
some interest in the plot but after the Treaty of Etaples 
he dismissed Warbeck who took refuge in Burgundy 
There he was welcomed not only by Margaret the 
douager-duchess but also by Maximihan who ivanted 
revenge for Etaples Warbeck was declared to be 
Richard Duke of York the younger of the two prmces 
who had in fact been murdered in the Tower Henry 
VII knew all about Warbeck s real history and treated 
the matter very lightly but some years later the im 

? >stor gave him considerable trouble The English 
orkists entered into conspiracies and m the beginning 
of 1495 Henrv discovered that Sir William Stanley to 
whom he hadlargclj owed the victory of Bosworth was 
plotting against him Stanley was tned and executed 
and the domestic conspiracy was nipped jn the bud 
Warbeck remained a useful tool m the hands of 
foreign Powers ^^axlmlllan gave him an armj and he 
tned to land in Kent m the summer of 1495 but was 
repulsed Thence he went to Ireland where Henry s 
representative Sir Edward Pojnings was attempting 
to restore English authonty which had become slight 
even m the Anglo-Insh distnet on the east coast known 
as the English Pale In an Insh Parliament held at 
Drogheda in 1494 Tojaiings had passed a statute vvhidi 
depnved all future Insh Parliaments of the power of 
making law’s without the cou'sent of the king and his 
Enghsh Council and also gave all future laws pas<5ed 
bj the English Pvrliamcnt full force m Ireland, It was 
therefore impossible for the Anglo-Insh lord* to treat 
^\arbcck as thc> had treated Stmncl and legally to 
acknowledge him as king After an unsuccessful attempt 
upon \Natcrford Warbeck went to ^otland where 
James IV espou'^d his cause and made a half hearted 
invasion of England on Jus behalf Taxation imposed 
for the Scottish war brought about a rebellion in Cora 
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wall and a band of Comishmen threatened London bat 
were easily suppressed m the summer of 1497 War 
beck left Scotland by sea landed in Cornwall m 1497 
and attracted a following He tned to enter Exeter 
but had to flee and was captured at Beaulieu Abbej in 
Hampshire He confessed his imposture his life ivas 
spared and he was imprisoned in the Tower 
While Warbeck ^vas engaged in his last effort James 
IV made another mvasion of England but agreed to 
the Peace of A^on Neither the Peace of Ayton nor 
the capture of Warbeck was the most important event 
of the year 1497 Some years earlier a Genoese sailor 
named John Cabot had settled m Bnstol and m 1496 
Kmg Henr> gave him authonty to sail the seas m search 
of unknown lands The western world had just been 
startled by the discovery of Amenca but a v cr> small 
fragment of the great new continent was known lo 
August 1497 Cabot returned to tcU that he had reached 
an unknoivn part of the coast of North Amcnca His 
reports roused the enthusiasm of the merchants of Bnstol 
and Cabot made a second expedition as the result of 
which though no kmd of settlement was made England 
could assert a pnor claim to some of the temtorj of the 
New World 

The defeat of \\ arbeck did not entirel> rehev e Henrj 
from plots and conspiracies but no later attempt gave 
him much anxietj One of the precautions taken 
against Warbeck proved to be of permanent value for 
the secunt> of the dvn3Sl> In 1495 it was enacted bv 
Parliament that a subject who obeyed the commantli 
of a king de facto — that is a king m actual possession 0/ 
the powers of the Crown — sliould not be lublc to a 
sentence of forfeiture if that king should be deposed bj 
another claimant to the throne Tlus Act generally 
known as the de Jaclo Statute of Treason rendered it 
Uie safe thing to obej King llcnr^ and it hclpid to 
establish the Tudors on the tluonc Henrj fuel made 
good use of the old law for as we have «cen he ante 
dated his reign to tlic daj before Bosworth I leW 
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order to treat Richard III s su^gorters ^ traitors ten 
;years later he gave his subj&ts stl^ assurance as it 
was possible to give that no wcces^uL^emy of his 
own codd treat them m a - "• 

The peace with Scotland which!' 
futile intervention on behalf of ' 
closely associated with the most importaur . 

Henry s foreign policy Ever since the Breton question 
had brought him mto contact with Spam the Enghdi 
hmg had hoped to procure for his new dynasty the 
prestige of a marriage alliance with that country then 
approaching the height of its greatness But the 
Spanish sovereigns regarded England with suspicion as 
a nation whose monarchy was never safe Withm a 
penod of about a hundred years there had been three 
great rev olutions and some smaller ones three kings, 
wchard II Henry VI and Edward V had been 
murdered and one Richard III had been slam by 
rebels on the battlefield Ferdinand and Isabella hesi- 
tated to gi\ e a daughter of Spam to Prmce Arthur the 
heir of Henry VII for the title of the Tudors wis ua- 
certam and the number of rebellions and conspiracies 
since 1485 had been large The support received by 
Perkm Warbeck alarmed them and they used their 
influence with James IV to persuade him to abandon 
the pretender James himself was ambitious of making 
a Spanish mamage and Ferdinand and Isabella eu 
couiaged his ambition without any mtention of grati- 
fying it m order to detach Scotland from Henry s 
enemies 'What they really wished was ^at jaraes 
should many Prmce Arthurs sister Jlargaret an 
alliance which they hoped would put an end to Scottfeh 
support of pretenders to the English throne 
Both the Spanish and the Scottish mamage came to 
piss and both had fateful results. Negotiations in 
boa instances were protracted and Ferdinand and 
Isabella, m their anxiety for the security of the throne 
whidi their daughter was to share persuaded Henrv to 
the one cruel deed that stains his reputation He had 
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been singularly merciful to pretenders Lambert Sunnel 
was stiU alive and was fo survive Henry by many v ears 
Perkin Warbeck was a prisoner m the Tower There 
was also in the Tower a State prisoner, the Earl of 
VVanwek who had been guilty of no enme In 1490 
he was accused of plotting with Perkin Warbeck and 
both were executed 

In November 1501 Pnnee Arthur was m-imed to the 
Prmcess Catharine of Aragon Five months later he 
died m Ludlow Castle In August 1503 his sister 
Margaret the elder of the two daughters of Henry VII 
who came to matunty married James IV The fruits 
of Henry’s long and tedious diplomacv m Spam seemed 
to be lost but he at once began another senes of negO' 
tiations His remaining son Ftoce Henry was nearlv 
eleven when his brother died the widowed Spanish 
princess was sixteen Withm two years an agreement 
was made for their mamage and a papal dispensation 
was obtained Henry VII lived for more than five 
years after the completion of the marriage treaty but 
he did not marry his son to Catharine of Aragon The 
reason was not the boy s tender age it was a time 
when child marriages were frequent Henn began to 
doubt if the match was a good one The greatne'ss of 
Spam depended upon the onion of Ferdinand s \jng6om 
of Aragon with his wife Isabellas kingdom of Castile 
But Isabella ied in 1504 and Castile passed to her 
daughter Joanna who bad mamed a son of Henr> s 
old enemy the Emperor Maximilian Henry himseff 
was on the outlook for a wife hu queen Elizabeth of 
York had died in 1503 He proposed to marry a sister 
of Kaximiiian and so to alfv himself with the Castdt 
party They were tb«* opponents of Ferdinand of 
Aragon who wished to retain his authonty over both 
of the Spanish kingdoms The lady declmed the offer 
but soon afterwards Joanna became a widow She w^ 
mad but she wds ^ueen of Castile and Henry offered 
her his hand There was an alternative plan for tlie 
marriage 0/ Henry s younger sister Mary to Joannas 
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son Charles who was the heir not only of Castile and 
Aragon but also through his father of Burgundj and 
the German dominions of the House of Hapsburg 
With these schemes in his mind Henry found excuse 
after excuse for delaymg his son's marriage and the 
pnnce as a boy of fourteen was made to enter a solemn 
protest winch was kept a profound secret that he held 
his mamage agreement to be null and void 
From ^ this scheming and mtngue Henry gamed 
nothmg When he died m April 1509 a formal cere- 
mony known as a mamage by proxy had taken place 
between Charles and Mary but the English princess 
was never m fact to be the wife of the nchlv dowered 
boy who was to become the Emperor Charles V 
Changes m the European situation were upsetting 
Henry s plans and the diplomacy of his last years was 
dishonest as well as futile Yet Henry VII must be 
regarded as a great Englidi Kmg for he had gi\ en the 
country order and good government had raised it again 
to the rank of a great European Power had increased 
English authority in Ireland and had laid the founda 
tions of the ultimate union of the crowns of England 
and Scotland \Vhen his daughter Margaret mamed 
James TV some of his counciilors had raised the 
objection that the day might come when a King of Scots 
would succeed to the crown of England Henry was 
not alarmed by the prospect The smaller kingdom he 
assured them would ever follow the larger 
Henry was not a popular sovereign no man who 
did vvhat England then needed could be popular After 
the first 5 ears of his reign he rarely summoned Parlia 
ment and he obtamed monej in other waj s Forfeit 
utte of the estates of his opponents filled his Treasury 
and when forfeitures came to an end he revived old 
pghts of the Crown and he took benevolences or 
forced loans This practice had beenTochidden by a 
statute passed under Richard III but Richard bad not 
obeyed his own law and the Acts of Richard s Parha 
went were regarded as mvalid Henry seited everv 

\OL I i-i ^ 
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opportunity of exacting heavy fines from the nobility 
and strained the law in order to impoven^ the claa 
from whom rebelhons were to be feared Two of his 
agents Sir Richard Empson and Edmund Du^ey, 
became so notonous as extortioners that the next long 
sought popularity by finding an excuse for putting them 
to death Henry made the monarchy strong and nch 
and part of its strength lay m its often unjustly gotten 
wealth Other considerations tended to increase the 
pow er of the Crown The art of w ar ^vas being changed 
by the growang use of gunpowder and m consequence 
the stone walls of the baronial cast le were becoming less 
effective as a defence and the prestige of the boivmen 
was bemg diminished while the Crown could control 
the manufacture of gunpowder Abo\e all the expen 
ences of the Wars of the Roses had made the middle 
classes if not the barons content to obey any ruler 
who could keep the peace and encourage trad** 

Henrv VIII (1509-47) was nearly eighteen when he 
came to the throne His youth had been spent m sur 
roundings which were novel and remarkable m the 
history of the education of princes His greatest pre 
decessors Henry 11 Edward I Edward III Henrj V 
like his oivn father had been fighting men and leaders 
of armies while thev were still mere boys The last of 
the Henrys was a boy in an era of peace and iilthough 
there was nothing effpmmafe about his framing — he was 
skilled m riding wrestling fencing and other manlj 
pursuits — his education included both letters and music 
He was bom ui 1491 when the great intellectual move- 
ment known as the Renaissance or Rebirth of Learning 
was beginning to exercise a profound mfluence upon 
English thought A new zeal for classical scholarship 
spread from thf* Contment Greek began to be taught in 
the universities and the study of Greek and Latin 
authors replaced the older subjects of mstruction It 
was a time of great changes The m\ention of paper 
and of pnnting — Caxton had set up the first London 
pnnting press in 1476— altered the equipment of readers 
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and ^vnters ^\lule new objects of study and m\esti 
gation ere absorbing tbeir attention Henry was in 
terested in learning and counted learned men among 
ins friends 

Henry VII just before his death had accepted the 
failure of the matmnonial schema which had occupied 
so much of his thought m his last years and had left 
mstructions for the marriage of his son to Catharme of 
Aragon and she became queen consort in June 1509 
The failure of the late kmg s schemes had been largely 
due to the formation of a great European alliance 
known as the League of Cambrai We have seen that 
Charles VIII of France was anxious to conclude the 
Treaty of Etaples because he v«is eager to begm a 
campaign m Itmy He had invaded Italy m J494 and 
his victories and those of his successor Louis XII had 
led to the hostiUty between France and Spam which 
caused Henry VII to doubt the utihty of his alhance 
with Ferdinand of Aragon The whole situation was 
changed by the League of Cambrai, m which Ferdinand 
united wth his grandson and enemy the Emperor 
Maximihan with the Pope and with Louis XII to 
destroy the power of the great commercial repubhc of 
Venice When Henry VIII came to the throne he 
ivas tempted to deal a blow at France m the interests of 
Vemce but he reframed from taking action and \ery 
soon the whole European situation changed again 
Louis XII was so successful jn Italy that his alhes 
became jealous of him and m 1511 the Pope mcluded 
Vemce and Aragon m a Holy League which was 
directed against France and aimed at the expulsion of 
tlie French from the Italian temtorj which they had 
seized 

There was no good reason why England should inter 
vene in the continental warfare but Henry ivas young 
and ad\enturous and he was much influenced by an 
ambitious adviser Thomas Wolsey who had distm- 
guished himself m the service of Heniy VII It tvas 
easy to find excuses for a fight and a Parliament 
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gave Henry money which he expended m an tin 
successful attack upon Guienne m 1512 llie failure 
of his first efiort necessitated further campaigns to 
restort the prestige of the young sovereign both at 
home and abroad A fresh change occurred in the 
Furope in position for Venice deserted the Holy League 
and )oinpd France but Pope Leo X , the Emperor 
Maximilian and Ferdmand of Aragon were ready to 
make an aUiance wth Heniy and to use him for their 
own purposes In 1513 Henry personallv conducted 
an invasion of Flanders m the interests of 3 /axunthao 
won a cavalrv action known as the Battle of the Spurs 
and captured the towns of Th^rouanne and Toumai 
\Vhile Henry was m France the Scots invaded 
England m the interests of h ranee The necessity for 
a Franco Scottish alliance had come to an end m the 
reign of Henry VI when the Enghsh were dnven out 
of the occupied districts m both Scotland and France 
and at the beginnmg of his reign James IV of Scotland 
had shown a tendency to break awav from the tradition 
bj which the Scots for iiearl> two centuries had 
followed the foreign policy of France His mamage 
With the daughter of Henry VII had it was hoped 
maugurated a new era m the relations between Enghind 
and Scotland and though James bad made it clear that 
he intended to adopt a line of his own he had been on 
fnendlv terms with bis father in law More than fifteen 
years of peace had brought prosperity to Scotland and 
James was richer than any of his predecessors had been 
He had used his wealth to build a great Scottish navy 
and for the only time m the history of the two countries 
Scotland could meet England at sea on equal terms 
Though there was no quarrel between their respective 
sovereigns Engli-h sailors and Scottish sailors not 
mfrequently fought when they met and there were 
occasional Border raids for the inhabitants of botli 
sides of the Borders being accustomed to intcniuttent 
w^arc id not readily accommodate them»eli cs to a 
permanent peace James IV had i personal gncvance 
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against his brother m law for Henry VIII retained 
jewels which had been bequeathed to his sister Queen 
Margaret, by their father 

These disputes might easily have been settled but 
when it came to the point James was not prepared to 
abandon the French alliance Scotland was at the 
p^ing of the ways She had to decide between 
England and France There were manj of James s 
advisers who urged him to keep the peace vnth England 
but James himself was influenced by the old argument 
that whether England crushed France or not she would 
next turn upon Scotland and that if the Scots deserted 
the French m their extremity they could expect no 
further help from their old ally France was not really 
in extremity but James believed that she was and he 
led a great army to defeat at Flodden on 9th September 
1513 He himself was Killed m the battle and his 
country condemned to the turmoil of a long minority 
lost her newly achieved prosperity 
The extent of James s error was revealed within a 
few months of his death The league agamst France 
broke up and a year after the Battle of Flodden 
Henry VIII mamed lub younger sister Mary to Louis 
XII and the two kmgs were m alhance Mary was 
Queen of France for omy a few months Louis XII 
died m January 1515 and his young ividow secretly 
mamed Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk an offence 
which her brother found it difficult to pardon until the 
bndegroom paid handsomely for the royal mercy 
With Franas I the successor of Louis XII Henry re- 
mained on nominally fnendly terms though they secretly 
intxigued against each other Then Wolsey who had 
become Ardibishop of York and a cardmal conceived 
the idea of bringing about a pacification of Europe 
His foreign policy had been very costly and one ally of 
England after another had deserted and cheated her 
For the large expenditure of men and money since the 
accession of Henrj VIII the king and his minister 
could show nothing but the town of Toumai the other 
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riermsh conquest, T)idrouanne had been raicd to tie 
ground at the request of Maximilian In October 
what \vas called a Treat> of Universal Peace was signw 
in London and as part of the amngenient between 
England and Trance Toumai w’as ceded to the Frencb 
for a sum of money 

There was no real peace and the death of the Empenjr 
Maximilian m January 1519 ga\e nse to a new quarrel 
between Trance and Spam Maximihans grandson 
Charles already the ruler of the Netherlands had 
ceeded to the thrones of both Castile and Aragon aitsr 
the death of Ferdinand m 1516 and he aimed at sue 
ceeding his grandfather in the Empire Franas 1 
made a strenuous effort to secure the impenal dignity 
for himself and failed Hts nval became the Emperor 
Charles V and the antagonism between the two 
young monarchs disturbed Europe for many years 
Henry VIII was on the side of the Emperor hut ne 
could not at once break his own treaty of 
peace and make war on Trance He continued to 
profess friendship for Francis and m June 1520 he hao 
a famous meeting with him on a meadow near me 
castle of Guines in Picardy the splendour of tne 
occasion ga\e it the name of the Field of the uom 0 
Gold But immediately before and again ,} 

ately after this ceremony Henry had a private 
wth the Emperor and before long he was helping 
m the war which broke out with Francis In ^ mis 
Henry was guided by Wolsey who expected that tne 
Emperor would secure for him the succession to tn 
Papacy but when the -vacancy occurred m 1522 tne 
Emperor made no attempt to support him and Wolsey 
was not elected 

The new French war began in 1522, mq there wer 
English mvasions of Frant« in that and the flowing 
year The campaigns were useful to Charles becau^ 
they diverted French armies from the regions m wiu» 
he was fighting but they brought neither profit 
credit to England In the begmmng of 1525 
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Emperor s troops captured the French kmg at the siege 
of Pavia and Henry thought that he might be able 
to realize his da> dream of conquering France The 
country impoverished by the wars would not give him 
support and efforts to raise money were not only 
futile but productive of dangerous disorders Henry 
had to change his pohcy and m August he made a truce 
with France in retum for the promise of a large annual 
pa5mient There were other than financial reasons for 
the revolution m Enghsh pohcy The possession of 
the person of Franas I and the concessions exacted 
for ius release made Charles so powerful that m 1527 
Henry converted the truce with France mto an alhance 
The allies were unfortunate for m 1527 Charles V 
captured Rome and made Pope Clement VII his 
pnsoner and m 1529 France made peace with the 
Emperor in the Treaty of Cambiai and gave up her 
temtonal claims m Itiy England had given no help 
and by that date Henry VIII was engrossed by new 
problems and Wolsej s day of power was over 
For nearly twenty years Henry VllI and Wolsey 
had pursued a specious and unfruitful foreign pohcy 
'Ihey were not more dishonest than Ferdmand of Aragon 
or Francis I or perhaps even Charles V but their 
long record of diplomatic insuicenties brought them no 
retum for enormous expenditure They were less suc- 
cessful in cheating others than others were in cheating 
them This is not the full condemnation of their 
pohcy Not only did they gam nothing but there w^ 
nothmg tliat they could reasonably expect to gam 
In the course of the struggle France had to yield 
some territory to one opponent or another — a small 
provmce on the Pyrenees to Ferdmand or Italian 
claims to Charles But it was not possible that France 
could be brought so low as to yidd one of the great 
provinces which alone could be of any, use to Engknd 
nor would the other robbers who were governing Europe 
have allowed Henry VIII to take such advantage 
of French weakness if xt bad occurred Henry and 
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Wolsey regarded England as the makeweight in the 
European scales Francis I or Charles V w-ould have 
chosen another figure of speech, for they looked upon 
England rather as a catspaw for drawing other people s 
chestnuts out of the fire The pohcy is sometimes 
defended as an attempt to create a balance of power in 
Europe But a balance of pmver as we understand it 
IS a device for keeping Europe m a condition of stable 
equihbnum so as to give if possible no excuse for an 
outbreak of war to Henry and Wolsej it was a device 
for keeping Europe in i condition of unstable equihbnum 
so that the Enghsh king might throw his influence upon 
one Side or another as might best suit his objects at the 
time 

In order to secure the satisfaction of playing a gn-at 
part on the European stage and of being flattered and 
cajoled by the Emperor and the King of France, Henry 
and Wolsey neglected some domestic problems and by 
their lavish expenditure created others Wolsej saw a 
need for a moderate and conservative reform of abuses 
in the Church but had no leisure to undertake it The) 
both had plans for the extension of English authonty in 
Ireland but thej were never able to carry them out 
They rarelj summoned Parliament and they raised 
money by benevolences and forced loans and there are 
mdications that if the great religious controversj had 
not intervened a constitutional opposition %vould hav'C 
arisen when lack of money next compelled the king 
to hase recourse to Parliament On the other hand 
England under Wolsej was peaceful and orderly and 
the poor could confidentlj expect to recene justice in 
the roj'al courts 



CHAPTER XIV 


■niE BREACH WITH ROME 

The lall of Wolsey was the result of a new develop- 
ment m the policy of Henry Ylll His children by 
Catharine of Aragon had aU died except one daughter 
the Princess Mary and at different times in the reign 
it was pn^sed to marr> her to the Emperor Charles V 
and to a French pnnee It necessities of foreign policy 
required that Mary should marry a foreigner her 
foreign husband would be the rmer of England a 
contingency which neither Henry nor his subjects could 
regard with satisfaction The kmg had no brother 
his nearest heir was his sister Margaret Queen Dowager 
of Scotland and the relations between England and 
Scotland were far from cordial King and people ahke 
desired a maleheir to the throne and no male heir could 
ncfw be expected from the queen Henry began to say 
and he may have honestly bdieved that the death of 
five of his children was a punishment upon a mamage 
with his brother s widow His suspicions of the mvah 
^ty of his mamage were created or increased when he 
1^ in love with one of Catbaimes ladies-in-waiting 
Aime Boleyu a tuece of the Duke of Norfolk 
Henry had no doubt that the Pope would find that 
his mamage had been null fiom. the beginning owing to 
some flw m the ongmai dispensation granted by "the 
See of Rome Questions had been raised at tbe'^time 
about its vaUditj and he himself as a boy had protested 
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Wolsey regarded England as the mal^e weight m the 
European scales Francis I or Charles V would have 
chosen another figure of speech for they looked upon 
England rather as a catspaw for drawing other peoples 
clicstnuts out of the fii« The policy is sometimes 
defended as an attempt to create a balance of power m 
Europe But a balance of poiver as we understand it 
IS a device for keeping Europe m a condition of stable 
equilibrium so as to give if possible no excuse for an 
outbreak of \var to Henry and Wolsey it was a device 
for keeping Europe in i condition of unstable equilibnum 
so that the English king might throw his mfluence upon 
one side or another as might best suit his ob;ects at the 
time 

In order to secure the satisfaction of playing a great 
part on the European sti^e and of being flattered and 
cajoled by the Emperor and the King of France Hei^ 
and Wolsey neglected some domestic problems and by 
their lavish expenditure created others Wolsey saw a 
need for a moderate and conservative reform of abuses 
in the Church but had no leisure to undertake it They 
both had plans for the extension of English authority m 
Ireland but they were never able to cany them out 
They rarely summoned Parliament and they raised 
money by benevolences and forced loans and there are 
indications that if the great religious controvers} had 
not intervened a constitutional opposition would have 
ansen when lack of money next compelled the king 
to have recourse to Parhanient On the other hand 
England under Wolsey was peaceful and orderly and 
the poor could confidently expect to receiv e justice m 
the roj al courts 
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Wolsey regarded England as the make weight m the 
European scales Francis I or Charles V would have 
chosen another figure of speech for they looked upon 
England rather as a catspaw for drawing other people s 
chestnuts out of the fire The policy is sometimes 
defended as an attempt to create a balance of power in 
Europe But a balance of power as we understand it 
IS a device for keeping Europe in a condition of stable 
equihbnum so as to give if possible no excuse for an 
outbreak of war to Henry and Wolsey it was a device 
for keeping Europe in a condition of unstable equihbnum 
so that the English king might throw his influence upon 
one side or another as might best suit ins objects at the 
tune 

In order to secure the satisfaction of playing a 
part on the European stage and of being flattered and 
cajoled by the Emperor and the King of France Henry 
and Wolsey neglected some domestic problems and by 
their lavisfi expenditure created others Wolsev saw a 
need for a moaerate and conser\ati%e reform of abuses 
in the Church buthadnoJeisure to undertake it Thty 
both had plans for the extension of English authority W 
Ireland but they were never able to carry them out 
They rarely summoned Parliament and the> raised 
money by bene\ olences and forced loans and there are 
mdications that if the great religious contro\ers3. had 
not intervened a constitutional opposition would have 
ansen when lack of money next compelled the king 
to have recourse to Parliament On the other hand 
England under Wohey was peaceful and orderly ana 
the poor could confidently expect to receive justice in 
the royal courts 



CHAPTER X.IV 

TOE BREACH WITH ROME 

The fall of Wokey was the result of a new develop 
ment in the policy of Henry VIII His cluldren by 
Catharine of Aragon had all died except one daughter 
the Princess Mary and at different times m the reign 
it was pr^osed to marry her to the Emperor Charles V 
and to a Trench pnnee If necessities of foreign pohey 
required that Mary should marry a foreigner her 
foreign husband would be the ruler of England a 
contingency which neiUier Henry nor his subjects could 
regard with satisfaction The king had no brother 
his nearest heir was his sister Margaret Queen Dowager 
of Scotland and the relations wtween England and 
Scotland were far from cordial King and people alike 
desired a male'heir to the throne, and no male heir could 
now be expected from the queen Henry began to say 
and he may have honestly believed that the death of 
five of his children was a punishment upon a mamage 
with his brother s widow His suspicions of the invali 
dity of his mamage were created or increased when he 
fell in love with one of Cathanne s ladies in waiting 
Anne Boleyn a niece of the Duke of Norfolk 
Henry had no doubt that the Pope would find that 
his mamage had been null from the beginning owing to 
some flaw m the original dispensation granted by the 
See of Rome Questions had been rai«ed at the time 
about Its validity andheliimself as a boy had protested 
an 
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against It (c/ p 1^3) He was sure that the Pope would 
be anxious to oblige a king who had alu a\’S been a loyal 
and orthodox son of the Church In 1520 Henry had 
written a treatise in defence of the seven sacraments 
recognized by the Churdi when the sacramental character 
of four of them was dented by the German reformer 
Martin Luth«r and Pope Leo X had conferred upon 
lum a title which has ever since been borne by the kings 
of England — Ftdn Defensor Defender of the Faith 
In more recent jears he had been alhed with Pope 
Clement VII against the Emperor and Clement VII 
still held the papal chair When Henry first raised the 
question m 1527 Clement VII was the pnsoner of 
Charles V and Charles V was the nephew of Queen 
Cathanne but the Pope soon made bis escape and 
Henry behe%ed that he was not hkely to prove friendly 
to the man who had sacked Rome 
Henry expected that the P<^ would it once accept 
hi 9 argument th it important facts had been concealed 
from Popp Julius II when Henry VII appbed for a 
dispensation for Cathanne s second marriage and that 
the papal bull which had been ^nted was therefore 
invalid But many difficult legjJ questions w ere raised 
and as time went on Clement VII became friendly with 
the Emperor An Italian cardinal Lorenzo Campeggio 
who had recently been made Bishop of Salisbury was 
sent to England and in 1529 he ana Wolsey as legates 
of the Pope held a court to adjudicate upon the kmg s 
claim but no decision was given and it was announced 
that the case would be tried in Rome Henry was 
fimous and he raised a new qu^tion Whether the 
bull of Julius II was given under false pretences or not 
had the Pope anv right to issue it at all ? The prohibi 
tion against mamage with a brother s widow was he 
argued part of the law of God and though the Pope 
could dispfnse vpth regulations which were prescnbtd 
merelv hy the law of the Church he could not alter in 
any respect the law of God On the suggestion of a 
Camhndge pnest Thomas Cranmer who was soon to 
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become famous Henry invited the learned men of the 
universities of Europe to express an opinion upon this 
(question, which involved a senous attack upon the pres 
tige and authonty of the Papacy 
The failure of Wolsey and C^peggio to give a de- 
asion proved to be the rum of the former Long ago, 
m 1518 with the kmg s knowledge and consent Wolsey 
had been appointed a papal legate in England Henry 
asserted that in accepting this dignity Wolsey had been 
guiltyofabreachoftheStatoteofPrsmumre(c/ p 153) 
which had been passed by tdward HI and Teafhrmed 
in the reign of Richard II Wolsey did not dare to de 
fend himself He surrendered his great property asked 
for mercy and was sent to Jus diocese of York Some 
months later tales about him were brought to Henry 
and he ordered him to be arrested and placed in the 
Tower Tortunalely for himself Wolsey died at Lei 
cester on his way to London in November 1530 
While the universities were discussing Henry s prob 
lem he was beginning the pro^s of destroying papal 
authonty in England The clergy were unpopular and 
the kmg knew that public opinion would support him 
in trying to restrict their pn^eges and their powers of 
taxation More than one Parhament in recent times 
had obiected to benefit of cletgy, the nght of a clerk 
accused of a senous cnme to be tned m a Church court 
which could not sentence him to the penalty prescnbtd 
by the law of the land There were numerous complaints 
about the mortuary dues sums paid to the clergy 
by therelativesofapanshioncrwho had died andabout 
the fees charged wr marriages There were many 
panshes in wmcli the rector never resided but paid a 
curate to do his work while be drew the rev enues , some 
of the clergy regular and secular alike engaged m farm- 
ing and trading A Parhament would wilhngly join m 
supprcKing the cnonmlics of the clergy, and an attack 
upon dencal pnvileges might frighten the Pope into 
granUng what Henry wished 
The Reformation I^Uament met m. November 
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1529 and it \\elcomed the rojal proposals to rcstnct 
mortuary dues to condemn non resiaence and pluralities 
— that IS the enjoyment of many benefices bj a single 
individual — and to forbid farming and trading by the 
clergy These measures inaolved a limitation of the 
power of the Pope for it was provaded that no papal 
permission could exempt a clerk from the necessity of 
obeying the law and it was made an offence to ask for 
such a permission The deigy complained and Henry 
by a clever and unscrupulous device dealt them a severe 
blow He asserted that tw recognizing Wolsey as legate 
the whole clergy of England had shared in B olscy s 

S lit Like Wolsey they dared not resist and with a 

gc sum of money they bought the royal pardon in 
1531 Henry was not satisfied and he used the oppor- 
tunity to convey a further threat to the Pope by forang 
the reluctant clergy to acknowledge him as their onij 
protector and lord and as far as the law of Christ 
allows ev cn Supreme Head of the Church in England 
^Vhon Henrj wrested this admission from the clergy 
limited as it was for the lime by a qualifying clause 
about the law of Chnst be made up his mind to sever 
England from the Papacy He bad received from the 
Universities of Oxforu and Cambndge and from some 
foreign universities confirmations of his view that the 
Pope had no pow cr to permit a man to marrv his brother's 
wauow and he was determined to marry Anne BoIe>ai 
The weapon wath v^hIch Henry proposed to fight the 
Pope wais tne English Parliament Before 1529 Henr> 
baa called a Parliament only four times m the course of 
ins reign and each of Ins four Parliaments wns div 
solved after sitting for a single session The Parliament 
elected m 1529 was kept m being until 153^ and it had 
a session in each of the seven vears The attack upon 
the English dergj which it had made m 1530 had lien 
continued m 1532 for Hrnij s extortionate demand for 
clerical roonev was sanctioned b\ an Act pawd to 

f ardon the clergv for their breach of the Statute of 
'rxmunife \\ iin considerable forethought the Houv 
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of Commons added a clause pardoning all laymen who 
had recognized Wolsey as papal legate In 153a the 
attack was aimed more di^tly at the Pope It was 
customary for newly-appomted bishops and clergy to pay 
to Rome the first year s revenue of their benefices A 
statute forbidding these payments known as First Fruits 
or Annates was passed but it did not at once become 
law for Henry was empowered by Parliament to decide 
before the begmmng of the next session whether it was 
to become part of the law of England or not 
Before the beginning of the next parhamentary session 
Henry had defied the papal authority by marrying Anne 
Boleyn The mamage was kept secret for a special 
reason The Archbishop of Canterbury died m August 
1532 and Henry wished the succession to pass to Thomas 
Cranmer whom he knew to hold his own views about the 
mamage question and about the royal supremacy over 
the Church It was most desirable that Cranmer should 
receive the papal sanction for his appointment so that 
nobody should be able to question his archiepiscopal 
authority Pope Clement VII was willing to oblige 
Henry as far as possible the menace of the Act of 
Annates not yet law may have influenced him and 
he may also have thought it wise to make sure that the 
new archbishop should acknowledge his authority and 
on admission to office should take the vow of obedience 
to the Holy See Cranmer did take this oath but he 
did not scruple to make a private protest that he not 
intend to be bound by it 

The papal authonty for Cranmer s consecration 
reached England in March 1533 Immediately after 
wards Parhament passed an Act forbidding appeals in 
matrimonial and other causes to be taken to Rome 
they were to be decided m future m the archiepiscopal 
court of Canterbury or of "Vork In April the new 
Archbishop of Canterbury ha\ ing been duly consecrated 
to his see heard the cause of Henry against Catharine 
and decided it m the ktt^s fa\our Henry had never 
been married to Catharme and that lady was only the 
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\vidow of Arthur Pnnce of Wales Soon xt was an- 
nounced that a few months earlier, the bachelor king 
had roamed Anne Boleyn and m June Cranmer crowned 
her as queen-consort In ^ptember Henry s hopes of 
a male heir were disappointed by the birth of a daughter 
afterwards to become Queen Elizabeth 

Parliament was agam employed to make the breach 
with Rome complete Already m 1532 tte clergy 
meeting m Convocation had admitted that any new 
ecclesiastical canons or regulations required the royal 
consent In 1533 Parliament enforced this comhtion 
m an Act for the Submission of the Qergy and forbade 
appeals to Rome in. any causes whatsoever The Act 
of Annates which Henry had already brought mto force 
was confirmed and payments of any descnption to the 
Bishop of Rome were prohibited In 1534 Parliament 
declared the king to be the only Supreme Head on 
earth of the Church of England and payments of first 
fruits which had been made to Rome were transferred 
to the Crown In its last session m 1535-36 this famous 
Parliament under the influence of Thomas Cromwell 
who succeeded Wolsey as Henry s chief mmister dis 
solved the smaller monasteries or religious houses and 
gave their forfeited property to the Cro^vn 
Henry was able to bring about these revolutionary 
changes partly through the mcrease in the power of the 
Crown and partly through the unpopularity of the 
clergy He was also helped by a growing movement of 
thought of which he personally disapprov cd In spite 
of continuous persecution LoUardy had never died out 
in England and had been specially prevalent m London 
Heresy in England had received a great impetus from 
the Reformation in Germany which began in 1517 when 
Martin Luther nailed to the door of a «±urch m Witten 
berg the theses or propositions whicli were to arouse 
the greatest of religious controversies His teachings and 
writings influenced opinion m England and the small 
but increasing body of English Protestants were bound 
to support the king against the Pope Except on the 
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one important question of tho Roman obedience Henry 
remained ngidly orthodo-^ He hated heresy and he 
burned heretics but his breach ivith Rome was none the 
less the one diance for English Protestantism Henry 
persecuted Protestants but the next king might protect 
them the Pope would always persecute them The 
breach wth Rome was the gateway to English Protes 
tantism though yearshadtoelapse before the Protestants 
entered into their heritage 

During the rest of his reign Henry persecuted Pro- 
testant heretics and orthodox churchmen alike Sir 
Thomas More a great scholar and writer whose Utopia 
a description of an ideal commonwealth is one of the 
great books wntten in Henry s reign had succeeded 
Wolscy as Chancellor but had resigned his office in 1532 
because he could not conscientiou-^ly carry out the new 
religious policy More was put to death m 1535 He 
was uilhng to recognize Anne as the king s ivife and to 
accept the succession of her children to the throne but 
he would not say that the marriage with Catharine was 
invalid nor would he swear to uphold the royal Headship 
of the Church With More sufwred John Fisher Bishop 
of Rochester whose treason lay m ms declaration that 

the King our sovereign Lord is not supreme Head on 
Earth of the Church of England Fisher and More 
were kuoivn and respected far beyond their o\vn country 
and their executions •sent a thnll of horror through 
Europe but they were not the first nor by any means 
the last of the Roman Cathohe martyrs of the reign 
Henry’s orgy of blood began in 1534 with the execution 
of the Nun of Kent Elizabeth Barton an hystencal 
woman who denounced the king s second mamage and 
prophesied his death and of some pnests who had used 
her prophecies to stir up opposition to the religious 
changes Other clergy mduding the Pnor of the 
Charterhouse in London suffered the cruel death of 
traitors in the same > car in which the heads of More and 
Fisher fell on the block 

The Reformation Parbament was dissolved m April 
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1536 and a month later Anne Boleyn was e'^ecuted on 
a charge of treason Henry was a fickle lover, he had 
grown tired of her and she had not brought him a son. 
Anne had never been popular for public sympathy had 
been with Queen Catharme but Henry s callous deter 
mination to take her life shocked even those ivho hated 
her Catharme had died m the begmning of the same 
year and even m the eyes of the stnctest churchmen 
Henry was free to make a valid mamage The day 
after Annes execution he mamed Jane Seymour a 
daughter of a Wiltshire knight and a former attendant 
of Queen Catharme The long desired son Edward wzs 
bom m October 1537 but Queen Jane died some 
after his birth and Henry was again a widower The 
choice of his fourth bnde brought about the fall of the 
mimster who had advised him since the dismissal of 
Wolsey 

Thomas Cromwell had muded the work of the Refer 
mation Parliament and had b^en responsible for the 
deaths of More and Fisher and of humbler Roman 
Catholics In 1536 under Cromwell s admmistration 
the Protestant opinions of Archbishop Cranmcr were 
alien cd to modify Henry s rigid orthodoxy to some extent 
m the Ten Artides which defined the doctrmc of the 
Church of England and the use of the Bible m the 
English tongue was permitted The changes thus pro- 
duced and the dissolution of the smaller monasteries 
were followed by a rising m Lincolnshire which uxis 
sternly suppress^ and by a more dangerous rebellion 
m Yorkshire known as the Pilgrimage of Grace in the 
autumn of 1536 and the following winter The leader 
of the Pilgrimage of Grace was Robert Aske a k orkshirc 
gentleman its aim was to deliver the king from the 
cmI adnee of Thomas Cromwell and to save the monas 
tenes and suppress heresy The rebels insisted that they 
were loyal to King Henry and instead of fighting tliev 
agreed wth the Duke of Norfolk the leader of the royal 
forces that they should send theur demands to the Ling 
and quietly aw-ait his reply Before the reply was dis- 
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cussed Aske who was at the head of a large force re- 
ceived a promise of a free pardon for the rebels and an 
undertakuig that a Parliament would deal with their 
complaints and the rebel force dispersed But the 
wilder spirits dissatisfied wth the arrangement were 
guilty of acts of war and though Aske took a leading 
part in suppressmg his own followers Henry availed 
himsell of the opportunity of recallmg the promises 
which Norfolk had made on his behalf Aske and the 
other leaders and la^e numbers of the rank and file 
were put to death Yorkshire monastenes whose abbots 
had been implicated m the IMgnmage of Grace were at 
once dissolved and Henry created a Council of the North 
to administer the counties of York Durham Northum 
berland Cumberland and Westmorland 
In other regions than the north of England the dis 
solution of the monastenes went on Cromwell appointed 
comimssicmers to inquire into their condition and abbots 
and monks uere persuaded to surrender monastic pro 
perties to the kmg and were rewarded with pensions for 
their lives The process was completed by an Act of 
Parliament in 1539 ^hich approved of the dissolu 
tions and gave the property to the Crown Unhappy 
monks were forced to yield the abbots of Reading 
Glastonbury and Colchester who refused to gi\ e up the 
property which they held m trust were put to death as 
traitors The spoils of the religious houses were dxs 
tnbuted by gift or sale among vanous classes of the 
TOpulation and owners of monastic land were bound 
by their oivn interests to support the royal pohcj A 
small proportion was used to endow the new bishop- 
rics of Owrd Peterborough Gloucester Chester and 
Bristol The process of destruction was at first accom- 

? anied by a development of the slight tendency towards 
rotestantism which can be traced in the Ten Articles 
of 1536 and in 1538 Cromwell ordered an Enghsh Bible 
to be placed in every pansh church But Henry re- 
mamed orthodox and m 1539 the Statute of Six Articles 
prescribed the severest penalties for heresy and forbade 
VOL I 14 
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the mamage of priests in spite of thi fact that Arch 
bishop Cranmer was himself a mamed man The 
Parliament of 1539 enthusiastic m its support of the 
kmg and it passed an Act which gave under certain 
conditions the force of law to proclamations issued by 
the king on his own authontv This Act of Proclama 
tions was useful to Henry in suppressing heresy Wt it 
did not make any real addition to the power of the Croivn 
Both Henry VII and Henrv VIII had acted as if their 
proclamations were as effective as Acts of Parliament 
and the kmg had now not only admitted that the 
authority of Parhament was needed to make them 
effective but had also accepted grave limitations to 
their use The statute forbade the Crown to alter b> 
proclamation the laws of the land 
The reversion to extreme orthodoj^^ m the Statute of 
Six Articles mdicated a decrease m Cromwell s influence 
over Henrv and his fall came about through an attempt 
to ally the orthodox King of England with the Lutheran 
princes of Germany Cromwell negotiated a mamage 
between Henry and Anne the sister of the Protestant 
Duke of Cleves and the mamage took place earl> m X540 
But Henry disliked his bnde and though he created 
Cromwell Earl of Essex he had made up his mind to be 
nd of him Less than two months after the conferment 
of the earldom Cromwell was accused of treason and 
he was executed m July 1540 He had been a useful 
servant to the kmg but bis work was completed when 
the last English monastery — Waltham Abbey— was dis 
solved in the spring of 1540 He had been a merciless 
and unscrupulous minister and tlic j cars of his rule had 
been a reign of terror m England But he was no traitor 
to the kmg and hts death was as gross a judicial murder 
as many’ others which he bad himself perpetrated 
UTiile Cromwells tnal was m progress Henry found a 
pretext for asserting that his mamage wnth Anne of 
Cleves was mill and void and hiv claim was accepted by 
the Convocations of Canterbury and 'Vork- Immcdi 
ately afterwxurds in August 1540 hr mamed Caihannc 
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Howard a niece of the Duke of Norfolk in less than 
two years she was sent to the block for crimes agamst 
her husband who bewailed the bad luck of his matn 
monial adventures 

During the years ■when Henry was making his great 
ecclesiastical changes foreign policy was of httle im 
portance though the king was anxious to retain his 
French alliance as a safeguard m view of a possible 
attack from Charles V who might ivish to avenge the 
wrongs of his aunt Catharine of Aragon The Emperor 
never took this step and Henry s last war was with 
France not with the Empire Charles and Francis I 
after a penod of fnendship were agam at war m 1542 
and as usual each wanted help from England Henry 
at first refused to be drawn mto a continental war but 
seized the opportunity to attack Scotland The King 
of Scots James V was Henry s nephew and he urged 
him to adopt the ecclesiastical policy which had proved 
successful m England to repudiate the Roman obedience 
and to ennch himself with the spoil of the Scotti^ 
monastencs James refused to listen to his uncle's 
advice and by two successive mamages he allied hunself 
with France There were Border raids and other causes 
of trouble war broke out and in November 1542 a 
Scottish army was defeated at Solway Moss James V 
died a few days later leaving a daughter one week old 
who was given the name of her French mother Mary 
Henry at once ofiered a treaty of mamage between the 
infant queen and his son Eduard a boy of six Tlie 
Scottisli regent the Earl of Arran had Protestant sym 
pathtes and be accepted the offer and a treaty of peace 
and a mamage treaty were duly arranged and ratifi^ 
bj the Scottish Parliament But Henry immediately 
undid his own work by trying to impose ignominious 
conditions which rousw the national feeling and the 
leader of the French party in Scotland Cardinal Beaton 
forced the regent to reverse his policy Tlie Scottish 
Parliament found an excuse for repudiating the treaty 
viith England and renewed the alliance with France in 
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Uic end of 1543 Henry had already declared on 
rrance which had been supporting Sottish opposition 
to the treaty He had taken the prccauhon of allying 
himself with the Emperor 

To Scotland Henry sent Edward Seymour Earl of 
Hertford a brother of his third wife and m 1544 and 
ngam m 1545 Hertford ravaged large districts m Scot 
land so cruelly that his expeditions derisively knoivn as 
tlic English Wooing greatly strengthened the French 
parU in Scotland so that it surviv cd the loss of its leader 
Caidmal Beaton vrho was murdered by Scottish Protes 
tints m his episcopal castle of St Andrews m May 1546 
To France Henry went m person and his troops cap- 
tured Boulogne in September 1544 Tlus was the one 
gam of a costly w ar Tlie Emperor deserted Henry and 
made a separate peace and though the French failed 
m an attempt on Portsmouth and lost command of the 
Channel m 1545 dnanaal considerations compelled 
Henry to make a treaty with France in 1546 England 
was to retain Boulogne for eight years ana was then to 
restore it for a money payment and the French were to 
resume payment of the pension which Henry VII and 
Henry VIII had obtained by previous treaties the pro- 
visions of which had been allowed to lapse 
Henry died eighteen months after the conclusion of 
this treaty In 1543 he had mamed his sixth and last 
wfe Catharine Parr She was a widow and her hus 
band had been implicated m the Pilgrimage of Grace 
but she herself was suspected of Protestant sympathies 
She was not able to save Protestants from persecution 
— a Lincolnshire lady Anne Askew e was burned to 
death m the summer of 1546 for denying the Roman 
doctnne of the sacraments — but the Protestant influence 
of Archbishop Cranmer became somewhat more powerful 
as Henry drew near bis end His last weeks were dis 
turbed by stones of a plot which roused him to his last 
acts of merciless repression The yoimg Earl of Surrey 
the heir of the Duke of Norfolk a soldier and a poet had 
boasted of the roy al blood m his vems had used the royal 
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arms and had said that if the long died h:s o^vn father 
ought to be regent Not only was he found guilty of 
high treason but a similar chaige was brought agamst 
his father for failing to re\eal his son s misdeeds Nor 
folk was the victor of Floddem and he had been a faithful 
servant of Henrj but his past services could not save 
him and he was found guilty and condemned to death 
Surrey \vas breaded on the 19th January 1547 
Norfolk s execution was fixed for the 28th Early that 
morning Henry VIII died and the old soldier s life 
was saved The death of his master removed a great 
and constructive force from English politics It is im 
possible to admire Henry s character or to defend the 
craft and cruelty of his policy but his work remamed 
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who served the cbantnes took an important part in the 
education of the young Most of the chantry schools 
were abolished widi the diantnes and a few new schools 
founded by Edward VI Ad comparatively little to 
replace them Though the Act of 1539 giving royal 
proclamations the force of law was also rep^ed procla- 
mations were issued in 1548 ordering the removal of 
images from churches It was necessary to provide some 
definite rule for the conduct of public worship Henry 
VIII had sanctioned the use of an English Litany, and 
m 1549 Uniformity prescribed the use of 

an Enghsh Book of Common Prayer destined to be 
kno\vn as Ae First Prayer Book of Edward VI It was 
the work of Archbishop Cranmer though he had to 
modify his more extreme Protestant views m deference 
to general clerical opinion The beau^ and dignity of 
its language was ultimately to endear Cranmer s hturgy 
to the people of England but at first it was disliked and 
condemned as a novelty 

Somerset ruled England for three years during which 
the country was restless and unsettled Henry VIII 
bad left a Scottish war on his hands and he spent the 
summer of 1547 ^ campaign m Scotland In Septem- 

ber he won. at Pinkie near Edinbu^h the last of the 
long senes of battles between England and Scotland 
before the civil war of the seventeenth century and he 
seized many Scottish strongholds but he failed m his 
great object — to persuade the Scots to renew the treaty 
of mamage between ^cen Mary and lung Edward. 
The victory of Pmkie hmdered rather than helped the 
accomplishment of this object though ^merset nnliVe 
Henry VIII Ad not revive the obsolete pretensions to 
an English overlorAhip and offered a union upon honour- 
able terms The Scots rimevved their French alliance 
received French help to expel the English garrisons and 
in 1548 sent their small queen to France to be educated 
there and to many the heir to the French throne. 

After his campaign m Scotland Somerset had one 
comparatively peaceful year— 1548 — but the events of 
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*549 proved fatal to his authority In Devonshire and 
Cornwall there was a rebelhos against the new Prayer 
Book and the rebels demanded the Six Articles the 
mass m Latm, and the suppression of the English version 
of the Bible Exeter was besieged but \vas soon re- 
lieved and order vas restored A sympathetic nsing m 
Oxfordshire was put down with seventy and a number 
of pnests were executed While the rehgious rebellion 
was givmg trouble in the west a much more dangerous 
outbreak occurred m the eastern counties the cause of 
which was not ecclesiastical but economic 
The g^o^vth of the wool trade had led to an increase 
in sheep-fanning and the landlords who under the 
strong Tudor rule were ceasing to have large bodies of 
letamers dependent on them no longer desired to have 
large numbers of servants and found that sheep-farming 
was the most profitable use to which they could put 
their estates For this purpose they converted agn 
cultural land mto sheep-walJu getting nd of the small 
holders who had cultivated it and letting large areas 
to sheep-fanners or themselves trading as farmers A 
large proportion of the land m England was common or 
waste land and much of it was enclosed and used for 
the same purpose There was much more common land 
than was required as pasturage by the villagers who 
enjoyed rights event but the enclosure of commons was 
none the less an mjustice because a peasant was often 
deprived of access to pasture near his own holding and 
distant pasturage was of little use to him Tlie process 
had ^en going on for a very long tune and it was 
assisted by the scaroty of labourers after the Black 
Death but it did not become a national grievance until 
the Tudor reigns The new landowners who had sue 
cecded to monastic estates made large enclosures m order 
to render their purchases of land more profitable 
There v ere rismgs against enclosures all over England 
in 1549 but only one of them proved formidable The 

K ;asants of Norfolk led by a prosperous tanner named 
obert Ivctl assembled m large numbers demanded llic 
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abolition of serfdom and the restoration of enclosed com- 
mons to their former use and slaughtered sheep \vhere\ er 
they found them Somerset had considerable sympathy 
with the agitation against enclosures He tned to check 
the process and one of his clerical supporters Hugh 
Latimer who had been Bishop of Worcester but had 
resigned his office because of his opposition to the Six 
Articles of 1539 preached a famous sermon agauist 
endosures complying that where there have been 
many householders and inhabitants there is now but a 
shepherd and his dog ’ But whatever the Protector s 
sympathies he could not tolerate a rebellion Kett and 
ms followers seized the aty of Nor%vich and defeated 
a small royahst force and Somerset was bound to take 
measures agamst them 

He sent an army to suppress tlie rising and gave the 
command to John Dudlej of Warwick Dudley 
was a son of Edmund Dudley the extortionate financial 
agent of Heniy VII The father had been put to death 
by Henry VIII on his accession but the son an able 
soldier found favour m the kings eyes was given im- 
portant commands m France and Scotland and was 
made Viscoimt Lisle He had been a rival of Somerset 
for the Protectorship and had been consoled with the 
famous title of Earl of Warwick He had no difficulty 
m dealmg with the rebellion and his success revived or 
increased his ambition to displace the iSrotector whose 
prestige had been seriously affected by an unfortunate 
incident Somersets younger brother Thomas Lord 
Seymour of Sudeley the Loid High Admiral of England 
who had mamed Cathanne Parr the widow of Henry 
VIII was jealous of the Protector and in the begmmng 
of 1549 he was proved to have been mtnguing against 
the Govenunent. Warwnck insisted that he should be 
put to death as a traitor and an Act of Attamder was 
passed by Parhament against him &merset yielded 
and Seymour w’as beheaded Henry VIII had beheaded 
two of his wives ividi impunity but the Protector ivas 
not a king and public opmion seems to have been 
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shocked by his rcsponsibilitj for his brothers death 
though the adminl was both unscruptilom and self 
«cclang 

After the suppres«;ion of Lett s rebcUion armck s 
own mtngucs against Somerset were more successful 
than Sejanours and the duke was arrested and sent 
to the Tower m October iSijg He cea^ to be 
Protector but he uas released early in the foUoinng 
\ear Meanwhile Henry II of France vns besieging 
Boulogne and m Mardi 1550 Waiaiack made peace 
jnclding the town in return for a pajanent In Apnl 
Somerset was restored <0 a place m the Pn^'j Counaf 
and he and Warwick conducted tlic Government The 
Roman Catholics let! bj Stephen Gardiner Bishop of 
Winchester and Edmund Bonner who had been de- 
rn\ cd of his office as Bishop of London had supportetl 
Warwack m the expectation that he would umio the 
ecclesiastical work of Somerset but W anvick s influence 
was thrown on the «iide of the more extreme Protestanti. 
Tlie depnvation of Bonner was confirmed and Canliner 
and some other bidiops were also deprived and tlictf 
secs were given to Protestants Fflortv were made to 

f irohibit the celebration of ma^a in the liou<'hoM of the 
•nna-ss^Iarj lliedauphttrofIIenr> Mil nndCalharinc 
of Aragon but it v^*as deemed wascai to let her have her 
own waj as Somcrael had done from the firat Tlierc 
were <cme further divfurbanccs in the countr) and the 
Government was divaded bj the nvalrj of Warwack and 
Somerset In Oclol>rr X551 the former who had re- 
cently bwi made Duke of Ncrthuml’rrlind t»y tie 
yxning kinp accuvtl *V?niefvrt of a plot n;rair«t MriW/ 
^imcrset was arrested a vcord tirre inal an«l eon 
d-minetl to death He bad sidl a convji’'TatI'- U Ilowtrr 
and was very popular ar«l it wxv expeetrtl that a I arlJ 
ment which wav atwut to r'e^f would lafrrvere cn fcf* 
Ix-half inil Norlhumlr^lard bad him eaecc’rd on 
jaruiry 1552 ih^ day Uf e I all ar-e-t r^t S-r-f 

T<t lia<I ' mrn a avTifOt**-! e it4tev-ia-v* ep w’ ** i » 

oiler cirtv-nuti ec-i rifh tivr mad-' L m a f eat 
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English Ttiinister but he vras outwitted by a clever 
mtnguer and he ne\ er had a chance 
Northum^rland probably antiapating that the 
reiga of the boy kmg would not be long pursued his 
extreme ecclesiastical policy The Prayer Book of 
*549 replaced bj the much more definitely Protes- 
tant Second Prajer Book of Kin^ Eduard VI enforced 
by a second Act of Uniformity in 1552 The Govern 
ment was \ery poor taxes imposed by Parhament 
brought small results and the debasement of the comage 
by the mtroduction of a \cry large proportion of alloy 
mto the silver was causing much hardship This device 
had been adopted by Henry VIII and its result was to 
diminish the value of money and raise pnces North- 
umberland also seized ccdesiaslical ornaments melted 
down the gold and silver and sold the )euels and era 
broidercd vestments Church property which bad been 
emplojed for public purposes he again confiscated and 
sola to private purchasers While he was thus mis 
governing the country he was engaged upon a scheme 
for molonging bis own period of rule 
Edward VI was a delicate ^y and unhkely to live 
many months His nearest heirs were his half sisters 
Mary and Elizabeth but Henry VIII s mamages both 
with Cathanne of Aragon and with Anne Boleyn had 
been declared by Parliament to be invalid The next 
heir was the little Queen of Scots granddaughter of 
Henry s elder sister Margaret After the death of 
James IV at Hodden Margaret had married the Earl 
of Angus and had left a daughter by her second husband 
Lady Margaret Douglas The child had been brought 
up m England and had mamed the Earl of Lennox a 
Scotbsh traitor who had fled to the protection of Henry 
VIII After the Queen of Scots and the Countess of 
Lennox came the descendants of Henry s younger 
sister Mary who afterbemg Queen of France [cj p 197) 
had mam^ the Duke of S^olk Mary left no son and 
her elder daughter Frances was the wife of Henry Grey 
Marquis of Dorset who through Northumberland s in- 
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fluence had just been himself created Dul.e of Suffolk 
Henry VIII in his will had desired that the descendants 
of his y ounger sister Mary should be preferred to thoi^e 
of his elder sister Margaret as regards the succession 
to the throne though he had also preferred his own 
daughters to any of his more remote relatives North 
umberland s scheme was to secure the succession for his 
oivn family by marrying his son Lord Guildford Dudley 
to Lady Jane Grey the elder daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Suffolk He persuaded the dtidiess to wane 
her own claim m favour of her daughter, and he per 
suaded Edward VI to make a w’lll disinheriting both 
his Roman Catholic sister Mary and his Protestant 
sister Elizabeth and to leave the crovvn to Lady Jane 
Grey 

Mis plot was so far successful Ladj Jane mained 
Guildford Dudley m May 1555 Edward VI died m 
July and his will left the crown to Lady Jane He 
was not quite sixteen and his death was deplored as a 
national calamity but he seems to have l^en a pre 
cocious and self willed boy who had mhented along 
with his father s ability his self righteous obstinacy and 
his callousness He kept a journal and the calm and 
cold entry of the execution of the Duke of ^merset 
an uncle with whom he had been brought into dose and 
intimate relations does not suggest that he felt gnef at 
the event or even any sense of the incongruity of the 
death on the scaffold of his mothers brother The 
entij runs Jan 22 The Duke of Somerset had hts 
head cut off upon Tower hiU between eight and nine a 
dock in the morning 

The success of Northumberland s plot was short hvod 
The unfortunate girl of surtcen who was proclaimed a? 

Queen Jane was unwflling to usurp a right which she 
knew did not belong to her but her father m law 
Northumberland, and her father Suffolk compelled her 
to acquiesce The Pnnccss Marj who was genenJh 
regarded as her brother s rightful heir was m Hertford 
shire Northumberland was about to seize her person 
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when she fltd to a castle belonging to the Duke of Nor- 
folk An army gathered round her and Northumber- 
land had great difficulty m raising a force to meet her 
When he left London wth his troops the citizens m 
spite of Protestant sympathies declared for the princess, 
and Suffolk himself proclaimed her succession as Queen 

S (1553-58) amid great rejoicings Northumber- 
never met Mary’s army in the field He heard at 
Cambndge that London had repudiated him and he 
joined in acclaiming Queen Mary Edivard had died 
on 6 th July and Mary entered London m triumph on 
3rd August Northumberland was a prisoner m the 
Tower 

Mary whose crut-lty to heretics was to earn her the 
title of Bloody Mary began her reign by showmg 
unusual and almost unprecedented mercy to traitois 
Northumberland who tned to save his life by professmg 
a conversion to Rome was put to death but the hves 
of Lady Jane her husband and her father were spared 
The Roman Catholic bishops who had been imprisoned 
by Edward VI were released and restored, and Cranmer 
who had supported the usurpation was sent to the 
Tower on a charge of treason The new queen's early 
ecdcMistical policy was moderate ^raerset had gone 
further m a Protestant direction than was approved by 
public opinion, which was still accommodating itself 
to the Hennaan settlement Northumberl^d had em- 
ploy cd an extreme Pro teslanlism as a device for procunng 
the aggrandizement of his own family by altering the 
natural succession to throne and me Protestant 
esmsc '\as discredited bytlie greed and ambition of its 
scli-choscn champion The country was ready for the 
re^ration of the ecclesiastical si’stem of Henry VIII 
Tiiat restoration was tlie work of JIary s first Parlia- 
ment m 1553 It repealed the ecclesiastical legislation 
of Edward \I but it would not reconstitute the rc- 
hgious liouscs or give back the confiscated lands nor 
w ould It abolish the Headship of the Church an authority 
which Mir} disliked even while she emplojed it TTic 
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House of Commons though loyal to the queen showed 
its S5Tnpathy with the general feeling of the nation by 
protesting against her intention to many Philip If of 
Spam The £ngh^ dislike of foreigners had been 
speaally \ehement agamst Spam but Mary persevered 
m her determination to marry her cousin and hatred of 
a foreign kmg produced a rebelhon before the marriage 
took place Sir Thomas Wyatt a soldier of some dis 
tinction and Eduard Courtenay Earl of Devonshire, 
were the leaders of the plot Courtenay s father Heniy 
Courtenay uas the son of a sister of Henry VII and 
had been created Marquis of Exeter by his cousin Henry 
VIII but had afterwards aroused the rojal jealousy and 
suspiaon and had been executed m 1538 The son 
Edward Courtenay had been arrested wth bis father 
and had been a prisoner until Mary s accession Sbe not 
only released him but also restored him to one of lu» 
fathers attainted digmties the earldom of De\onshire 
He hoped to marry her and disappointment outweighed 
^titude in his ul regulated mind His accession to 
Wyatt s plot uas fatal to its success for he betrayed 
it to the Government and Wyatt had to make his 
attempt before he was ready In Januarj X554 he led 
an army from Kent to London but Mary threw herself 
on the loyalty of the Londoners uho refused admit 
tance to the rebels Crossing the Thames at Kingston 
Wyatt succeeded in entenng London and uas o\cr 
pouered in the streets His failure uas followed not 
onl> ^ his own execution but also by that of Suffolk 
Lord Guildford Dudley and Lad} Jane Grey although 
none of them had been in any ivay implicated in Vyatt s 
attempt The queen had abandoned her policy of 
mercy and the death of the innocent girl yyho «ufKrcd 
for sms that were not her own is one of the tragedies of 
English history Courtenay s life uas spared but tlic 
Pnneess Elizabeth whose maimge to him and accession 
to the throne were bclic\cd to haye been the object of 
^\yatts conspiracy, yyas for a time impn>oned m the 
Tower 
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In Maty tnamed PhiUp m Wmchester Cathedral 
and she proceeded to carry out her own ecclesiastical 
policy the restoration oi the Roman obedience Her 
chief adviser since her accession had been Stephen 
Gardiner Bishop of Wmdiester but his moderation 
offended her and she found a new councillor in a papal 
legate Reginald Pole a grandson of George Duke of 
Clarence brother of Edward IV had lived many years 
at Rome and had been raised to the dignity of a cardinal 
He had strenuously opposed the divorce of Henry VIII 
and Henry had taken revenge by beheading his brother 
and his aged mother the Countess of Salisbury He re 
turned to England in November 1554 and he guided the 
queen s policy for the rest of the reign 
When be arrived he found a Paihament m session 
It was Mary s third Parliament her second though it 
met ]ust after the suppression of Wyatt s rebellion had 
refused to help her to undo the ecclesiastical work accom 
plished by her father The new Parliament was more 
compliant It asserted its desire for reconciliation with 
Rome and Pole absolved the kingdom from the guilt of 
schism The statute De heretico comhurendo and other 
laws against heretics were renewed the old ecclesiastical 
limsdiction of the Church was restored and appeals to 
Rome again became legal But the possessors of the 
monastic lands were left undisturbed 
Then ui January 1555 began the persecution which 
has given to Mary her unhappy fame About two 
hundred and eighty Protestant martyrs suffered at the 
stake vathm less than four years Among them were 
boys and women Some of the sufferers had been 
engaged in plots against the queen and might have been 
executed for treason but Mary regarded heresy as a 
more detestable crime than treason itself Of the four 
bishops whose names are most generally associated with 
this temble time two Hugh Latimer and John Hooper 
had taken no part in pohbcal designs and like their 
humbler followers w ere sent to death for their Protestant 
faith The other two Nidiolas Ridley Bishop of London 
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in Edwards reign and Thomas Cranmer Archbishop 
of Canterbury had been implicated m the usurpation 
of Lady Jane Hooper was burned in fiis own 

cathedral city of Gloucester in February 1555 Ridley 
and Latimer at Oxford in the following October Cran 
mers fate was delayed He had received the See of 
Canterbury from the Pope and though he was tned in 
England a sentence of deprivation was pronounced at 
Rome and it was ordered that he should be delivered 
to the civil power to be burned as an impenitent heretic 
Then terror of the death began to prey upon his 
mind and he recanted his Protestantism Mary had no 
intention of sparing the man who had pronounced 
her mother s marriage invalid but a recantation of 
Protestant heresies by the ardibishop who had prepared 
and introduced the Lnghdi hturgv was very welcome 
and the Government determined that it should be madi, 
m public On the mommg of his execution 21st March 
1556 Cranmer was brought to St Marys Church at 
Oxford to declare to a crowded congregation that he died 
in the Roman faith But the disappomtment of any 
hope of hfe or even of a less temble and painful death 
braced Cranmer s nerves and he withdrew his recanta 
tion professed himself a Protestant and denounced the 
papal authority The calm courage with which he met 
his end lived m the memory of English Protestants and 
was rendered the more impressive by the natural shrink 
mg from pam and torture which had preceded it 
The persecution went on while ^^aty lived It was 
disapprove d by the Pope and by wiser Roman Catholics 
mcludmg the queen s husband and her father m law 
the Emperor Charles V who realized the effect upon 
public cpinjon which a policy so ferocious must produce 
It -was true that there was a general agreement that 
heretics should be put to death though opinions differed 
as to who were heretics Someof the sufferers themsehes, 
had openly advocated persecutron when them own p^y 
was in power Under Henry VIII there bad been 
executions for heresy but Henry s enmes were usually 
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perpetrated under the \vide bcence of his treason laws 
while Mary would have no such concealment and msisted 
that her victims died for their religious opinions There 
had been religious persecution under Edward VI but 
Ae number of Roman Catholic martyrs m that reign was 
not large If one heretic or a few heretics ought to 
be burned it followed logically that all heretics ought 
to be burned But the people of England did not reason 
logically and they were horrified by Mary s reign of 
terror If Somerset and Northumberland had gone too 
far in one direction she had gone still farther m the 
oppo'ute direction and the seventy of her religious policj 
saved the cause of Protestantism m England 

Mary was to find that her Spanish mamage brought 
her into antagonism with the Pope as well as with her 
o^vn people It was not m itsdf a happy mamage 
because Philip wanted to exercise an authonty m Eng 
land which was not included in the terms of the mamage 
treaty and Parliament would not listen to proposals 
to confer on him the crown for life In domestic policy 
Mary had to recognize the influence of her Parliament 
but m foreign policy she could not adopt an attitude of 
opposition to her husband and m 1556 Philip was at 
war wth Pope Paul IV over the Spanish dominions m 
Italy and Mar> s Catholic husband was an excommuni 
cated man The French king Henry II took the side 
of the Pope England went to war with France and m 
January 1558 the French recovered Calais which had 
been an English town since Edward III captured it m 
1346 Cardinal Pole though he opposed the French 
war was punished bj the Pope who disliked him per- 
sonally for Philip s sms He had succeeded Cranmer 
as Archbishop of Canterbury and he continued to hold 
his see but he was depnved of the office of papal legate 
His post was given to another English bishop and Mary 
defied the Pope by forbidding her subject to accept the 
legateship But the religious persecutions continued 
imabated until on 17th November 1558 Mary died amid 
the unconcealed rejoicings of the citizens of London in 
VOL I 15 
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which ov^ one hundred Protestants had been martyred 
Cardinal Pole died the same day 
There was no hesitation about her successor Eliza 
beth (1558-1603) who had m 1556 been accused of plot 
ting for her sister s deposition and her oivn mamage to 
Courtenay had been again placed under restraint but 
had been aifowed to go to five at Hatfield then a rojal 
house She was at Hatfield when Mary died and before 
coming to London sbt appointed as her secretary Sir 
William Cecil who had filled that post m the reign 
of Edward VI and bad been sufficiently adroit to ob 
tarn also some employment under Maij The urgent 
problem of the new reign was the rehgious settlement 
Elizabeth herself bad no religious convictions and was 
ready to adapt her prejudices to her interests Marys 
restoration OMhe Roman obedience bad been discredited 
not only by the persecutions but also ^ the quarrel wth 
the Papacy m the end of the reign Some form of Pro 
testantism was clearly (he safe course but no change was 
made until after the meeting of Elizabeth s first Parha 
ment m Januaiy 1559 

Parliament after prolonged discussions passed two 
statutes which were destined to provide a permanent 
constitution for the English Church By the Act of 
Supremacy the jurisdiction of the Pope was repudiated 
and the queen was declared to be Supreme Governor of 
the Church in England Elizabeth herself preferred this 
title to that of Supreme Head By the Act of Uniformity 
the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI (1552) was with 
afew alterations estabhshedasthehturgyoltheChurch 
and fines were appointed for the offence of using any othtr 
service book Ev cry resident in a pansh was bound to 
attend service m the pansh church under a penalty of a 
fine of one shilling — equivalent to a much larger sum in 
modern money — for absence without reasonable excuse 
The settlement was the work of the queen and her 
advisers supported by the House of Commons Tiic 
^rds passed the Act of Uniformity by a narrow majonty 
The cfergy were in opposition Before the Ads were 
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passed the Convocation of Canterbury a\o\\ed its ad 
herence to Roman doctrine and the Roman supremacy 
and after the new measures became law only one of 
Queen Mary s bishops Antony kitchm Bishop of 
I landaff submitted to them Ihe other bishops were 
depn\ ed of their sees and Protestants were appointed 
to fill their places Pole s successor at Canterbury was 
Matthew Parker, a man of moderate Protestant views 
On the other hand an oven\helming majority of the 
pansh clergy accepted the new order of things 
The Elizabethan settlement was a compromise and 
one of its most remarkable features was the absence of 
violent persecution A bishop or pnest who refused to 
use the Book of Common Prayer was deprived but there 
was no law agamst his sa^gmass in pnvate A Romm 
Catholic layman was liable to be fined for not attending 
his pansh church but could not be punished for being 

E resent at a pnvate celebration of the ntes in which he 
elieved There was however more political wsdom 
than religious toleration m this attitude of the Govern 
ment and as the reign advanced there was plenty of 
religious persecution du^cted not only agamst Roman 
Catholics but also agamst the Puntans or extreme 
Protestants who objected to the episcopal constitution 
of the Church 



CHAPTER XVI 

INGLAND AND SP\IN 

The main political interest of the reign of Elizabeth lies 
in the conflict with Spam At first it seemed as if 
France and not Spam was to be ^zabeth’s enemy 
The war m which Calais had been lost came to an end 
with the Treaty of Cateau Cambresis early in 1559 
but the accession of Elizabeth had itself produced a new 
cause of quarrel In the eyes of Catholic Europe 
Elizabeth wa not a legitimate child for had been 
bom in the lifetime of ^thanne of Aragon If she was 
not legitimate she could not succeed to the throne 
and the next heir wa^ the girl Queen of Scots who had 
just mamed Francis the eldest son of Henry U of 
France Bat Henry though he made peace ordered 
his daughter m law to claimthe title of Queen of England 
Elizabeth though she refused an offer of marnage from 
Philip II took care to rcmdin on friendly terms with 
Spam which could never allow a union of France 
Scotland and England and must come to her help if 
France should attack her in the interests of Marv 
Stewart The moderation of her policy towards Roman 
Catholics m the first two years of her reign m^ have 
been connected >vith a desire to avoid puttmg difficulties 
m Philips way if bis pobtical mterests should lead him 
to come to the assistance of a heretic queen 
There was no real danger of a French attack even 
after Mary s husband succeeded to the throne as 
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Francis II m the summer of 1559 danger laj 

rather in an alliance between France which guided 
Scottish policy and the English Roman Catholics who 
were strongest in the north That danger was removed 
by the sudden fall of the ancient Franco Scottish 
alliance The French had given the Scots valuable 
assistance in the struggle with Henry VIII and Somerset 
and had more recently been helping in the expulsion of 
English gamsons from strongholds seized after Pmkie 
Bu* the French alliance was for the Scots something 
veiy different from what it had been in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centunes Then France was fighting for 
her national existence and was not in a position to 
exercise an influence over Scotland which could rouse 
the )ealousy of a people lenaaous of their independence 
and sensitive to anything m the nature of foreign 
dommation In the sixteenth century France was one 
of the Great Powers of Europe and she was bent on 
foreim conquests and on the extension of her influence 
The Scots realized the danger of escaping English bon 
dage only to fall under French rule and the final and 
permanent breach with France came at the period of 
closest union For some years a French queen mother 
Mary of Guise had been regent of Scotland and in 
1560 the sovereigns were Francis and Mary King and 
Queen of France France and Scotland were united 
under the «ame crown 

The irritation caused by the predoramance of French 
political influence was greatly increased by religious 
bitterness Protestantism had made a great advance 
m Scotland dunng Mary's minonty and the Govern 
ment had been too weaL to make any systematic 
attempt at repression When a Protestant queen 
ascended the English throne the leaders of the Scottish 
Protestants known as the Lords of the Congregation, 
rebelled against the regent and asked for English help 
So completely were they opposed to Roman Catholic 
France that m 1559 they mvited Elizabeth to take 
Scotland mto her protection while the Queen of Scots 
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^\as the ^vl^e of the French kmg English troops were 
sent to Scotland They gamed no military success but 
the regent was suffering from a mortal illness and after 
her death inJunei56o acompromisewasmadebywhich 
French and English troops were alike to leave Scotland 
The death of the regent left no efficient representative 
of the rojal authonty and the departure of the French 
troopis meant the fall of the Roman Church In August 
1560 a Scottish parliament not only repudiated papal 
supremacy and Roman doctrine prohibiting under 
severe penalties the celebration of mass but also 
estabbshed a non episcopal Chuiti of the type desired 
by the Puntans in England 
Francis II died in December of the same year the 
union of the crowis of France and Scotland came to an 
end and wnth it the hostility between France and Eng 
land Except for some help given by Elizabeth to the 
Huguenots or French Protestants openly in 1562 nnd 
secrctl> in 1573 herrclationswithFrancewcreunifonnly 
fnendly But the danger from the Queen of Scots 
remained Mary was joung and beautiful and as 
queen regnant in Scotland queen dowager m France 
heiress presumptive to the English throne and in 
Roman Catholic ej cs already dejure Queen of England 
she was a match for any prmcc m Europe The danger 
to Elizabeth lay in a second mamage If Mary should 
many a pnnee of the Austro-Spanish House of Haps 
burg a conflict between England and Spam might be 
precipitated and for that conflict Elizabeth was not >ct 
ready 

The English queens problem was rendered mudi less 
difficult by the polity of her mal Stewart was 

only nine years younger than Elizabeth Tudor but she 
reckoned confidently upon sumvinghcr In 1561 when 
Mary no longer under the influence of father m law or 
husband began to shape her own policy Elizabeth was 
in her tyvcnty -eighth year and the Queen of Scots who 
had herself been a bndewhen not quite sixteen assume 
that a queen who was stiff unmamed at twenty eight 
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would never marry at all The Tudors had not been a 
long hved family and Elizabeth s health was known to 
be unsatisfactory From the beginnmg Mary set her 
heart upon the succession to Elizabeth s crown She 
was wse enough to see that this object could best be 
attamed through a policy of friendship with Ehzabeth 
and she found it impossible to conceal from the English 
queen that what she most desired was to be recogmzed 
as ‘ second person or heir presumptive to the Tudor 
crown By descent from Henry VII Mary was the 
natural heir in the event of Elizabeth s dying childless 
and she could not refrain from pressing her claim in a 
manner that increased the jealousy between the two 
j oung queens Ehzabeth did not like to have it taken 
for granted that she would never many and she hated 
to be reminded that the question of a successor to her 
throne must one day become urgent Years afterwards 
as an old woman she resented suggestions of this kmd 
from her Parliament and her people and as a young 
woman she was imtated by her cousin s tactless insis 
tence on her nghts or expectations 
None the less ilaiy s frank declaration of her aims 
cleared the path of English diplomacy Ehzabeth re- 
moved any danger of Mary s marrying into tlie Austro- 
Spanish House by warning her that if she married a 
foreign pnnee the English Parliament would pass an 
Act debamng her from the succession Further she 
threw out hopes that if Mary should choose a second 
husband acceptable to the English queen steps might 
be taken to grant the recognition which the Scottish 
queen desired JIary who returned to Scotland in 1561 
spent some years trying to find a second husband of 
whom Elizabeth approve The task w as impossible for 
Ehzabeth for reasons rather of feminrne jealousy than of 
State did not want Mary to marry at all and if the 
Scottish queen did many it would be easy for her cousm 
to find some objection to the match and so to release 
herself from any obligation to satisfy Alary s request for 
recognition as her heir Finally in 1565 Mary mamed 
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a j outh who was a cousin both of herself and of Elizabeth 
—Henry Lord Damley eldest son of the Countess of 
Lennox a lady s\ho as the daughter of Margaret 
sister of Henry VIII by her second mamage ivas the 
nearest heir to the English throne after Mary herself 
Both Damlev and his mother had been bom and edu 
cated in England and the mamage while it consolidated 
the claims of two possible successors after Elizabeth s 
death was in no way dangerous to her m her lifetime 
She had secretly encourag^ it but when it took place 
she declared herself deeply offended 
Mary s situation in Scotland was always very difficult 
and Elizabeth while remainmg on professedly fnendly 
terms with her intngued mth and bribed Scottish 
nobles and encouraged Scottish rebels Until her mar 
nage wth Damley Mary mamtained with surpnsing 
success her position as the Roman Catholic queen of a 
country in which Protestantism had been established 
against the will of the sovereign But Damley quar- 
relled wath ev erybody in Scotland and before long with 
his wife whose confidential pnvate secretary David 
Rizzio he murdered m her presence The birth of an 
heir Pnnce James in June 1566 brought about a tern 
porary reconciliation but lU February 1567 Damley 
was murdered and Mary soon afterwards mamed the 
Earl of Bothwell whom everybody believed to be the 
murderer of her husband Losing the respect of her 
people she lost the support wbiA had saved her m 
previous cnses of her reign and m the summer of 1567 
she was impnsoned in a castle on an island in Lochleven 
and was forced to abdicate m favour of her infant son 
who was proclaimed as James VI The government of 
the country was entrusted by the terms of the queen s 
abdication to her ambitious and ungenerous half brother 
the Earl of Moray 

Elizabeth did not like rebeUions and she intervened 
on Mary s behalf believing that her life was m danger 
from an outcry raised by John Knox the leader of the 
Sottish Protestants that the queen sfiou/d be put to 
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death as an accomplice in Damley s murder She wrote 
to Mary personally making an offer of protection and 
sending a iing as a token of the good faith of a sovereign 
There was no immediate nsk m mviting a prisoner to 
seek English protection but m May 1568 Mary made a 
romantic escape The army which responded to her 
call was defeated at Langside near Glasgow and m her 
despair she a^ ailed herseU of Elizabeths invitation 
and fled to England instead of to France Elizabeth 
hesitated about her reception but finally decided 
to keep her a pnsoner and to maintain influence 
over the Scottisli regent bj threats of releasing the 
queen 

Dunng the ten >ears of Elizabeth s reign the English 
Roman Catholics had raised no rebellion against her 
rule But Catholicism was still ^trong m the north of 
England and the impnsonment of the ladv whom the 
English Roman Catholics believed to be their rightful 
queen was a challenge to resist the heretical usurper 
There were local grievances against the Government 
and there were ambitious northern noblemen who saw 
an opportunity of their own aggrandizement m a revo 
lution brought about by their means The Earl of 
Northumberiand suggest^ that Mary should marry the 
Duke of Norfolk and be recognized as heir to the throne 
He did not propose to depose Elizabeth but to expel 
Cecil from her councils and to change her policy Nor 
folk though a Protestant at first welcomed the scheme 
but when he realized its dangers he lost heart tned to 
make his peace with the queen and was sent to the 
Tower His accomplices led by the Earls of Northum 
berland and Westmorland had been guilty of a foreign 
mtngue thej could not expect mercy and they staked 
everything upon a rebellion in the north Their more 
moderate followers deserted them the Regent Jloray 
prevented their Scottish ssnnpathizers from giving them 
help and the Rising of the Northern Earls was easily 
suppressed m the autumn of 1569 
The impnsonment of Mary Stewart influenced also 
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the rehtions betw een Elizabeth and Spam Apart from 
religious differences there was a subject of dispute 
which was soon to be pressing for settlement In 1493 
Pope Alexander VI had divided the New World between 
Spam and Portugal the Spaniards were already m 
possession of large portions of it and they refused to 
allow any foreign nation to trade with their settlements 
England was becoming the greatest sea Power and her 
sailors from the time of Henry VHI were m the habit 
of attacking the vessels of other countries and of aveng- 
ing Spanish trade restnctions b> what were piratical 
expeditions EUzabeth openly denounced the English 
pirates but abstamed from active measures against 
them although their exploits might easily have led to 
an open rupture with Spam and she even gave them the 
protection of her navy In 1562-63 Sir John Hawkms 
kidnapped negroes and sold them m the Spanish colonies 
and he repeated his exploits m 1564-^5 and again m 
1567-69 These ei^ditions naturally aroused the 
wrath of Philip for Hawkins though nominally a peace- 
ful trader compelled the Spaniards to break their own 
laws bombarded Spanish settlements and even fought 
an action with Spanish ships The two countnes were 
at peace but Hawkmss vessek were accompanied bj 
ships belonging to the English queen 
Ihese and other gne\ances made Philip It welcome 
the opportunity of encouraging an English scheme to 
release the Queen of Scots and place her on the throne 
The Rising of the Northern Earls had been premature 
but a few months after its suppression Pope Pius V 
m Februaiy 1570 issued a Bull of Excommunication 
agamst Elizabeth released her subjects from allegiance 
to her and invited foreign Powers to depose her Philip 
did not openly assume the rOle of the executor of the 
papal mandate but he entered into a plot for the deposi 
tion of Fhzabeth and the suco*ssion of ifary and her 
mamage to Norfolk who had been released from the 
Tower Roberto di Ridolfi an Italian banker who had 
settled in I-ondon, was the leadmg conspirator UhiJe 
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he was abroad in 1571 engaged in negotiations wth 
Philip one of his messengers an attendant of the 
Scottish queen was arrested at Dover The plot was 
discovered and the nsing and invasion which the 
conspirators were planning never took place Norfolk 
was put to death in June 1572 and Parliament urged 
Elizabeth to execute Mary The queen was unwilling 
to take her cousms life openly and she was engaged 
in intngues for the deluery of Mary to the Scottish 
Government and her execution immediately on reaching 
Scottish soil Three Scottish regents in succession were 
pressed bj Elizabeth to undertake this task but each 
of them feared public opinion m Scotland and made it 
a condition that the English queen should avow her 
responsibility There v^ere the same objections to this 
as to an execution in England and Marys life was 
spared 

In the Ridolfl plot Spam had given England a griev 
ance to balance the injuries done by Hawkms but there 
was no war Philip was absorbed m his own difficulties 
and was not tempted to add a war with England to 
their number and Elizabeth preferred the profitable 
adventures of her sailors to open hostilities with Spam 
She saw however that an Anglo Spanish conflict was 
mevitable and she engaged m a long senes of negotia 
tions for her own mamage with a French pnnee She 
had made up her mind never to marry but proposals 
of mamage were much more useful for her purposes 
than ordinary negotiations for an alliance Such ne 
gotiations could not be earned on for an indefinite 
time without producing either a treaty of alliance or a 
breach between the contracting parties Elizabeth did 
not wish to make a definite treaty with France She 
wanted France to be ready to enter into an alliance 
should the French be newed to support her against 
Spam but she was unwilling to commit herself to acting 
in concert with France and proposals for her mamage 
offered an unendmg senes of possible discussions Once 
indeed m 1572 she did ma^e a defensive treaty with 
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France Tlit Treatj of Blois depnved JIary Ste^^art 
of in^ how of isststance from her French kinsfolk and 
it enabled Elizabeth to deal another blow at Fhilip by 
sending m conjunction wath France some slight help 
to the Protestant inhabitants of the Netherlands «ho 
wore in reaolt against him But the Treaty of Blois 
lasted onU for a few months m August 1572 the Mas 
sacre of St Bartholomew perpetrated by the French 
queen mother Catherine de Media against the Hugue 
nets inflamed English feeling against France to such a 
degree that Elizabeth abandoned her pretence of nego 
tiadng a marriage with Henry of Anjou the brother and 
heir of Charles I\ of France 
She lost nothing by the temporary rupture wth France 
Drake a companion of Hankins was engaged in another 
attack upon the Spanish colonies and Spanish shipping 
and after he had returned with his booty Elizabeth de 
sorted the Nethcrlandcrs and came to an understandmg 
with Philip Then she turned again to France Her 
old suitor had succeeded to the throne as Henry III but 
his younger brother who became Duke of Anjou took 
his place in her mature affections he ivas her junior 
by more than twenty years Die farce was prolonged 
for years and it proved very semceablt to Elizabeth 
but she could not for ever continue to play off France 
against Spam In 1581 Philip II succeeded to the 
throne of Portugal to which he put forv^ard an heredi 
tary claim establishing it by force of arms His naval 
power was increased by the Portuguese fleet and he had 
fresh complaints against the English queen In 1578-61 
Drake had sailed roimd the world and nad seized Spanish 
treasure ships and on his return in 1581 Ehzabeth had 
knighted him 

Philip retaliated by encouraging fresh plots m favour 
of Marv In 1584 hiS ambassador was expelled from 
England for planning a rebellion with an Enghsh Roman 
Catholic Francis Throckmorton There were other 
plots and Elizabeth not only sent Drake on another 
voyage in search of Spani^ booty but by the advice of 
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William Cecil, who m 1571 had become Lord Burj,hley 
she detexnuned to give open assistance to the Dutch in 
the Netherlands The commander of her troops was 
Robert Dudley a son of Protector Northumberland 
whom she had made Earl of I^icester and about whose 
relations with herself scandal had long been busy 
Leicester was not a successful commander and his ex 
pedition IS best remembered b> the death of Sir Philip 
Sidney poet and essa3nst m one of the battles The 
Enghsh intervention could not be ignored b> Philip 
who had overlooLed manj injuries done to him by 
England in the past He had begun to think that ht 
would never subdue the Netherlands until he had first 
conquered England There was no declaration of war 
but Spam began to fit out an Armada for an attack upon 
England 

While Leicester w as making his fruitless attempt in the 
Netherlands Philip s agents were engaged m the last 
plot on behalf of the Queen of Scots The conspiracy 
was as usual easily discovered the Government and 
one of the ministers Sir Francis Walsingham secretly 
encouraged it so as to procure evidence not only against 
Its leader Anthony B ibington but aLo against Queen 
Mary herself After Babmgton and his accomplices 
had been put to death Mary was placed on her trial 
She protested that she was a sovereign pnnccss upon 
whom no Enghsh court could pronounce any judgment 
and she reminded her judges that she had come into 
England at their queens invitation and showed them 
the ring whidi Elizabeth had sent her as the pledge of 
a good faith that had not been kept She w'l'? found 
guilty of treason and Parliament urged Elizibcth to take 
her ufe Elizabeth hesitated to challenge the Royil 
Houses of Europe by openly putting a quctii to death, 
and she suggested that Mary s gaolers should carry out 
the sentence without the necessary warrant They re 
fused to do so and riizabcth still hesitated Mary s 
son James VI was by tins time ruling Scotland in 
person Elizabeth had been on fncndly terms with him 
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for nearly two years but the execution of his mother 
might alienate him and it was a moment at which the 
hostility of Scotland would be miusually and indeed 
unprecedentedly dangerous Spain was almost ready 
for its great attempt and if James opened Scottish 
harbours to the Spanish dups the difficulty of repelling 
the mvasion might be greatly increased But James 
had set his heart upon the succession to the English 
throne and Elizabeth discovered that he would mam 
tain his league TOth England if he was assured that 
his mothers trial and execution as a traitor would 
not prejudice his o\vn claims to the crown Mary was 
beheaded at Fothenngay Castle on 8th February 

1587 

The Spanish Armada did not come that year for 
Drake carried the war into the enemy s country and 
by a raid upon Cadiz in the spring an exploit which 
came to be known as singemg the King of Spams 
beard he dislocated Spanish preparations and the 
expedition had to be postponed It came m July 1588 
when for nine days the Swnish and English fleets fought 
a senes of actions in the English Channel The Enghsh 
had much the best of the fighting and a violent storm 
completed the WTCck of the Great Armada The defeat 
of the Armada did not end the war with Spam but it 
saved England from the danger of mvasion though years 
passed before the magnitude of the dehverance was 
appreciated by a people who had been accustomed to 
look forward to a long and perilous struggle with the 
Spaniards 

The rehgious pohcy of Elizabeth underwent several 
developments between the settlement which followed 
her accession and the defeat of the Spanish Armada As 
early as 1562 when it was certain that Mary Stewart 
woidd not marry a Hapsburg pnnee Elizabeth began 
a policy of persecution by an Act m accordance with 
which members of the House of Commons and entrants to 
the professions of law and teadimg might be asked to 
take an oath acfaiowledging the royal supremacy over 
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the Church a persistent refusal rendered the recusant 
liable to the penalties of treason The challenge of the 
papal Bull of Excommunication was met in 1571 by 
statutes which made it a treasonable offence to publish 
a papal bull in England or to deny the queen s title to the 
throne Further any convertio the Roman Church or 
any one who received a convert into the Church was 
also made liable to be tried and executed as a traitor 
These laws were rigorously enforced and under them 
Roman Cathobes suffered death but the punishment 
was technically the punishment of treason not of 
religious opinions There was still no law against the 
celebration of mass in England But the great conti 
nental religious movement known as the Counter Refor 
mation by which the Papacy recovered the allegiance 
of large portions of Germany brought to England 
missionanes belonging to the famous Society of Jesus 
the establishment of which was the most important 
factor in the Counter Reformation The alarm created 
by the arrival of these missionanes led not only to 
prosecutions for treason against any Jesuit and any 
one who received a Jesuit m his house but also to an 
Act of 1581 which forbade saying or hearing mass under 
a penalty which combined imprisonment with a heavy 
fine The recurrence of plots against the queen s life 
led in 1585 to further statutes directed against the 
Jesuits The execution of the Queen of Scots and the 
loy alty shown by Elizabeth s Roman Cathobc subjects 
dunng the attack of the Armada might have been ex 
pected to produce some relaxation of the penal laws but 
in the last years of the reign they were made more severe 
An Act of 1593 forbade popish recusants convicted 
of persistent refusal to attend their parish churches, to 
travel more than five miles from their residences About 
half of the total number of Roman Catholics who m 
Elizabeth s reign suffered death for their faith were 
executed after the defeat of the Armada bad rendered 
the queens position so secure that she could have 
afforded to be lement 
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The last j ears of the reign also wtncs'scd a dc\ clopmcnt 
m the persecution of the Puritans After Elizabeth s 
accession some of the cleigj ivfio held extreme IVotes 
tant views began to break the provisions of the Act of 
Uniforniit> b> omitting ceremonies to which they ob- 
jected and in 1565 Archbishop Parker issued a bwk of 
Advertisements or warnings against infringements 
of the Act and a few of the recalcitrants were deprived 
of their benehccs As time went on the Puntans began 
to denounce an episcopal sj*stcm of Church gov emment 
as forbidden bj the Word of God and to worship by 
themselves in conventicles WTiat they demanded 
was not toleration which thev abhorred but an entire 
change m the constitution of the Church of rngland 
Their numbers increased and severe measures were 
taken against them in spite of the fact that they were 
fanatically loval to the queen 
The Act of Supremacy of 1550 had given El/zabcth 
power to exercise her ecclesiastical authoniy bv means 
of commissioners and commissions had occasionally been 
appointed to deal waih Roman Catholics In a 
rermanent Court of High Commission was established 
tor the repression of I’untamsm both among the dergy 
and among the hity The Puritans field firmly to thur 
conscientious convnctions and some of them were pul 
to death (or advocating changes in the CImrch their 
arguments (often expressed m very strong hngingi) i 
were rcgardetl by the law as s«htioas words atnl ( 
rumours against the queen and were treatn! as in j 
fnngements of the treason siaiutrs I malJy in ryot j 
Ihintan nonconformists w«ro suhjecteil by law to ilir 1 
same penalties a> Roman Catholic nonconlornusls f 

TTiese measures were wallmgly passed by 1 hratelh * I 
Parliaments which rarely oppo'il the Crown and 
acquicscesl in the qu'rn* (r^uenl use of al»^nlute 
power During the long stru-ile with Sjum It wav fi-lt 
that loyal subjects must fn.st U«e Oovrrrment andefit 
inquire ton cbe^Iy mlo Its ptocet-dir, 1 ai t ifi»* f'-i'hr 
survived the tl^frat of the Anna U He warcvnfiru'.l 
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Mtvtil after Elizabeth was in her grave and there were 
times when the alarm of invasion recurred There vs 
httle to remember about the fighting In i 595'-96 
Hawkins and Drake made another expedition against 
the Spanish colonies but they accomplished httle and 
both died at sea In 1596 the Earl of Essex a young 
favourite of the queen captured and burned Cadiz but 
the exploit was merely an incident and it had no definite 
result beyond dealing another blow to Spanish prestige 
and power 

The expeditions of Hankins and Drake were important 
in the war agamst Spam and they raised high the reputa- 
tion of English seamen but they could not force the 
Spamards to allow Engbsh ships to trade with the 
Spanish colonies and both of these famous captains were 
bent rather upon pnvateenng than upon colonising 
Attempts at the foundation of colonies were made but 
no English colon> was successfully established in any 
part of the world m the leign of Elizabeth Sir Hum 
phrey Gilbert a great Enghsh explorer took possession 
in 1583 of Newfoundland in the name of Queen Eliza 
beth bat hia death at ‘^ea in the same year prevented 
the actual foundation of a colony Sir Walter Raleigh 
another of the famous explorers of Elizabeths reign 
sent in 1585 a small number of Englishmen to found a 
colony which he named Vi^nia in honour of the maiden 
queen but the experiences of the colonists were un 
happy and Drake brought the survivors home m the 
following year and a later attempt m 1597 was not 
much more successful though when Virginia was 
actually colonized twenty years later a few (about 
seven) of Raleigh s colonists were found to have mam 
tamed the existence of his settlement 
On the other hand Elizabeth s reign saw a consider 
able extension of English dominion in Ireland Henry 
Vni though he assumed the title of King of Ireland 
did not exercise r^al authority much beyond the old 
Enghsh Pale ' — Dubhn Louth Kildare and a portion 
of Meath but by suppressing the great Fitzgerald 
VOL I i6 
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fiimh winch rctjcllrd m X5-j| h** brouslit the Pile 
under I n^h^h control nnd bv i distribution of the Irish 
rnninslic lintls be hid the unindctions for Cnchsh m 
niienrc Ivjond its limits Msr\ s\ns unable to restore 
the Irish monasteries but she encouraged the Irish 
nronle in th'’ir fi(lehl> to the Komin Churcli and Elisa 
In III made no serious efiort to enforce her Acts of Su 
prennej nnd Uniformit\ except in the Pile In the 
first sears of her reiijn there nns a rclielhon in U1 ter 
but Its cans* u IS not religious it aeas part of a stnicqh 
l)et\\fen n\ al claimants to the bead bip of the 0 ^cllIs 
There ssere other plots nnd relx;lIions encouraged by 
bpam and after the defeat of the \rmada the h^d of 
the O \cill the Carl of TaTone mtn|,ue<l wath Sj^n 
and orRanired a rclKllion on a hrpe seal*, in 1598 nic 
Cnpltsb commander was the Carl of I s>cx "ho had 
distinRuishcd himstlf in Uit sack of Codir in 1590 hut 
he contented himself "nth makiiift a tnicc and returning 
to England His successor Lord Mountjoj subduca 
Ulster and compelled tlie submission of T>Tonc 
Tlic failure of Essex m In land led to the last con 
spiricy of the reign Although he was a rojaJ fasounte 
he was arrested for failing to carT> out the qiu^ns 
instructions and after lus release was not restored to 
favour and reljang on his populanty in London he 
formed a sclicmc to compel Enzabetn to dismiss her 
advisers Walsingham had died m 15QO J^tid Burghley 
m 1598 and the queens minister was the latter s son 
Robert Cecil afterwards Earl of Solisburj Cecil ot^ 
tamed knowledge of the conspiracy and Essex was tned 
and executed in February i6ot 

The old queen was ncanng her end the Spanish 
danger was oaer and Flizabcth s last Parliament offered 
an unusual amount of opposition to the Government 
On two occasions m 1560 and m 1593 members of the 
Commons had been punished fordefymg a rojal prohibi 
tion to discuss the succession to the crowoi -and Puritans 
m the House had more than once suffered for attempt 
to establish a nght of freedom of speech m parliamentary 
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GENERAL EDITOR’S PREFACE 


To-bay it uould appear that we are feeling our W’aj 
towards a new method of teaching history m schooL 
and colleges Tlie defect of the old system was that 
history was apt to be taught as a bare scheme of dates 
and dynasties a thing without any true application 
WTien It Avas taught in greater detail in short penods 
these penods were not hnked up with any general 
histoncal scheme and so tended to be episodic and 
unrelated 

A teacher of history must aim at providing the pupil 
with a conspectus of large scale histoncal movements 
and at the same tune by a senes of linked epochs 
clothe the bones for him in flesh and blood The past 
must be presented as a h\ing thing so that the student 
can realize that its inhabitants had the same laned 
interests as he has himself and at the same time he 
must have clearly in bis head the sequence by which 
history has moved from its eatl> beginnings to his own 
day He must understand that the hfe of former ages 
ivas not merely dynastic and poLtical but economic 
social literary and artistic He must be enabled 
imaginatuely to li\e again in earlier epochs and at the 
same time he must be given a bird s eye view of the 
processes of time 

It IS proposed that this senes should be divided into 
three parts (i) the History of Bntain (2) the History 
of Europe, and (3) an Outlme of Gener^ History In 
sections i and 2 the scheme is for a general outlme m 
two volumes followed by a sequence of epochs grouped 
around some determining movement or personality 
The epochs taken together will form a contmuous history 
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of Bntish and European life The aim has been to 
divide the past into tracts of time which ha\e a real 
umty and significance for much of the present sub 
division of history is arbitrary and unscientific The 
division lb roughlj chronological but there is no arbi 
trary length for each epoch One may cover several 
centuries and another a bare twent> fiv e years 
Each epoch will be treated not merelv from the 
political and military standpoints but also from the 
social economic and cultural Even in tlie British 
section tlie treatment will not be insular Modem 
educational programmes laj stress on the connection 
at all points of Bntish history wath that of the world 
outside The old teaching of national history was apt 
to give a false perspective It is necessary when 
Bntish history is taiignt to make it clear that Bntam 
was a province of Chnstendom and that all our cinli 
zatJon arose from the known antiquity of two thousand 
years ago The history of Bnlun can onlv be under 
stood when it is studied m relation to the history of 
Furope and of the world 

The aim m the Bntish group is to give m each volume 
a picture of how our ancestors lived m a pirticular 
eporh what tlieir thoughts were what were the influ 
cnees in tbcir lives and what living and permanent 
movements and institutions that epoch contnbuted to 
the story of Bntam In the European group the same 
purpose will be followed but the epochs will not have 
the elaboration of the Bnti h group It is hoped that 
the three groups taken togetlur will provide material 
for an mtelligcnl and balanced understanding of tlic 
past John Blchan 
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A GENERAL SURVE 
BRITISH HISTORY 


CHAPTER I 

JAlftS I AND ms PrOBLEMS 

Instofj of England m tlie seventeenth century 
*• differs from that of other European countnes in 
one \eiy important respect ^Vhllc m France and m 
some of the states of Germany the power and autho 
nty of the Crowm incrca'^d throughout the centurj 
in England the Crown was much less powerful under 
William in than it had been under Queen Elizabeth 
There was no danger from without and the island 
kingdom was free to develop its internal differences 
The main features of interest in the penod are two 
struggles — a conflict between king and Parliament for 
the supreme power in national affairs and a conflict 
between two different types of Protestants the Church of 
England and the Puntans who had been increasing in 
numbers throughout the reign of Elizabeth The two 
conflicts were closely cormected for the Church of 
England supported roj al clairos to absolute power and 
the Puntans advocated the claims of Parliament to 
limit the royal authonty It was not a mere accident 
that those who loved episcopal government and an 
ordered service m the Church loved also the personal 
rule of the sovereign or that those who believed in the 
authonty of Church courts all the members of which 
n 
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^ere equal believed also in the government ol the 
State by a parhamentary assemblj 
The ecclesiastical settlement made m the Acts of 
Supremacy and Uniformitj at the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth gave to the sovereign the position of 
Snpreme Governor of the Church m l!nghnd and tha-. 
united the interests of Qitirch and Crovvn Lo)*al 
churchmen therefore gave to the Crovvn m obedience 
winch was part of their religious diitv Tlie king was 
the defender of tlie /nth held bj the Cfiurrh of Lnijlvnd 
Roman Catholics icknowlolged the «iiprrm3C> of tJie 
Pope and relied on ecclesiastical decisions as unquestion- 
able and infallible guides to doctnne and conduct Tiie 
Puritans claimed to possess an equally Infallible ruh 
of life and of Ixrlicf m flieir own intciqtrttation of the 
Bible English Qiufclimcn or Anglicans found support 
for thcif altitude towards ecclesiastical controversies in 
n convaction that the monardi whom they acknowleiUcd 
os Governor of the Cliurch owed In auihont) fn CliUfch 
and State dinctlv to l»od himself Tins wav the doc 
tnne of the Divine Right of K«nir» a theory that 
monarrh> wus m institution divinrJ^ t*nhine»J ard 
that the powers of a monardi pvsmhI from fat) rf 
to son in acconlance with a dmne Jnv wfileli n<» 
human wall —not evm the wall of a whole ratinn— enuM 
change 

Tlie Puntans <n th** otlwr har I den •• I that aav 
imlividaal couM !»■ th^ ^uprrrt e Gov rmor of t) e On-rcn 
oneanJi AIHhrrr piril«-t- Ko'*'jntat)iai ~s Ar-'ica-'s 
and Ihiritans— arrwl in ackre>vtf «l t'"*ad vir-pnen 
mert of the Churdi bat th“v *l at'>j* th** 1 
bj which ( e«l in!rr'’e«ni s till fth to !•* p verr-^! lie 
I tjitarv if'v-v'd to ai~iit t* - a,, n't!!) r* n * -f i,rj 
<t lirg a'^lt’ey d la tl •• '^rar rr-ta-e^t 
wh /-h rr«~va- ri! t*.<Ta l‘'s* ll •* cLv'^ 1\ a,*! a* 1 
«! n » rc!i rovei-*-e-t vnv I* t{ r iJ 

•• I* n r* oj'f- y a* e 

tl e Pt.n'a-'V t* e*" 1 1 W* ''•* ^ rJ-t ' 

cf Or in wJi' I'sl 
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Qmrch with sole control over its o%vn affairs or whether 
the supreme authonty rested wth assembbes which 
represented the congregations of a distnct or of a whole 
nation This difference of opinion became of great 
importance m the course of the struggle but at first the 
P^tans formed a smgle party opposed to the Eliza- 
bethan settlement of the Church and bent upon dc 
stroying ecclesiastical authonty of the Cro^vn They 
also held that the long owed his position and power to 
the people that he was responsible to the nation for 
the use he made of the royal authonty, and that it was 
right and necessary that he should be guided by the 
advice of Parhament 

The accession of James VI Iving of Scots to the 
English throne was regarded as a victory for the theory 
of the Divine Right of Kings James was a foreigner 
who by the law of England would not have been allowed 
to inherit an acre of English land his mother had been 
put to death for treasonable conspiracy against Queen 
Elizabeth he himself was known by Elizabeth and her 
ministers to have been engaged m intri^es with Spam 
and other powers not friendly to England 'Vlmen 
Elizabeth died on the morning of the Z4th March 1603 
no legal step had been taken to recogmze an^ one as 
her successor and the queen herself had dehberatcly 
reframed from expressing any opinion on the subject 
Yet within a few hours of Elizabeth s death, Robert 
Cecil the great mimster of her last jears persuaded 
the Lords of the Pnvy Council to proclaim James as 
King of England and there was no opposition to his 
succession The one claim which James possessed was 
his bemg the nearest heir of Henry VII Elizabeth 
bad been the last survivor of the children of Henry VIII 
and the nearest heir by the rule of primogeniture was 
the representative of his elder sister Margaret who just 
a century earher had mamed James IV of Scotland 
Primogeniture the prmciple by which the throne de- 
scended to the nearest heir was an essential part of the 
doctnne of the Divine Ri^t of Kings, and James him 
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self bclic\cd lus pciccful succession to be a proof that 
the Bnglish people accepted that doctrine 
But the Lnfihsh people and the English Parliament 
were not consulted about the matter There was no 
waj of consuUmg the people and Tlizabcth m her life 
time had refused to allow her Parliament to discuss the 
succession \Miat happened was that Cecil who con 
trolled the maclnncrj of gosemment dead^ that 
Tames was the least of a number of possible e\ab The 
J ngU«h people acquiesced in hts decision for tw o reasons 
They wanted a Protestant soscrcign and James had 
been educated as a Protestant They remembered the 
troubles winch had befallen the nation through the 
disputes between the Houses of Lancaster and York 
ana they w ere determined to a\ oid the danger of a w ar 
of succession There were possible English claimants 
to the throne descendants of Mara Duchess of Suffolk 
the jounger sister of Henrj VIII but there was a 
serious objection to each of them and all of them were 
closely related to English noble families The succession 
of any one of them was bkely to be opposed by the 
rclatiNCs of the others and the whole nobiUty would 
dislike paying due deference to a monarch whom they 
had been accustomed to treat as one of themsehes 
The Wars of the Roses had been largely the result of 
jealousies among tiv^ factions of the nobihty and there 
was a general desire that a similar situation should not 
recur 

James was married to a foreign pnneess Anne of Den 
mark and be had two sons and a daughter The con 
tuiuance of a Protestant dynasty seemed to be secured 
^ his accession and he was welcomed as he came from 
Edmburgh to London m the spring of 1603 James 
brought with him manj tbeones and many prejudices 
He was a man of neatly thirty seven and since he was 
sixteen he had been engaged m a struggle wath the 
Scottish Puritans The Puritans m Scotland belonged 
to the section of the Puritans known as Presbyten^s 
Unlike a groiving section of the English Puritans they 
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held that each individual congregation was not a sepa- 
rate and self governing body and insisted that the only 
la^vful method of Church government was the rule of 
assemblies or courts composed of ministers and la3nnen 
Each parish or congregation had its mvTi court but the 
local or parochial court was subject to other courts the 
highest of which was the National or General Assembly 
of the Church Every member of a Church court was 
equal to any other member and the office and autho 
nty of a bishop were regarded as forbidden m the 
Bible These Church courts and especially the General 
Assembly enjoyed great influence m Scotland and the 
Presbyterians frequently defied the kmg and opposed his 
policy James after a very hard strugde had to a 
great e-^tent got the better of the Scottish Presbytenans 
and he came to England deteimined that the English 
Puritans should neier attam the power exercised by 
their Scottish brethren 

James also brought wth him a firm belief m the 
Divine Right of Kmgs He believed quite seriously 
that a king was above any human cntiasm In no cir 
cumstances he said, was it lawful for subjects to oppose 
a king Even if he was a bad king he was sent by God 
as a punishment for his people s sms and they must not 
try to get nd of a curse di\ mely laid upon them The 
king he held was not bound by the law of the land A 
good king would usually obey the laws m order to give 
a good example to his subjects but he was free to break 
them when he considered it wise m the interests of the 
nation The duty of Parliament he thought was to 
advise the king and supply him with money but it must 
never attempt to interfere m really important questions 
of State or to change any law or custom which the king 
desired to retain No member of Parliament and no 
lawyer m a court of law had any nght to discuss or 
question the powers belonging to the Crowai It 
IS said James presumption and high contempt in a 
subject to dispute what a kmg can do, or say that a 
king cannot do this ’ 
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The English people Tvere not accustomed to thmh or 
speak about C^o^vn and Paiiiament m this way and 
the Tudors had been much too wise to use such language 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth had succeeded m gettmg 
their Parliaments to do what they wanted but they had 
aluajs spoken of Parliament with great respect, and 
Henrv VIII had asked and received jiarliamentaiy 
authority to do things that kings before his tune had 
often done without such sanction There was a wide- 
spread belief in England that Parhament possessed 
powers and pnvileges with which the Croivn could not 
interfere and that the English monarchy was not an 
absolute but a limited monarchy subject to the control 
of the law and dependent upon Parliament for a great 
part of the ro\al authority Parhament it ivas argued 
had deposed Richard II and placed Henir IV on the 
throne because Richard JX had broken the lairs and 
what Parhament had done to one king it could if 
necessary do to another There were m the past 
history of England many instances of the exercise by 
Parliament of great powers many examples of the 
manner in which Parliament could force a king to do 
what it wanted him to do There were also many con 
trary instances in which a king had taken his own way 
often without consulting Parhament The men who 
opposed James I quoted only the historical examples 
which supported the power of Parliament while James 
and his fnends quoted only the examples which illustrated 
the enjoyment of supreme power by the sovereign The 
question whether king or Parliament was to rule m 
England had not really been settled when James sue 
ceeded Ehzabefh James believed that it had been 
settled m the reigns of the House of York and the House 
of Tudor and that he was an absolute sovereign His 
opponents beheved that it had been settled m the reigns 
of the House of Lancaster and that the lung of England 
possessed only the powers of a limited monarchy 
Those who held this latter view believed not only that 
the English monarchy was a limited monarch> but that 
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every monarchy ought to be limited and that if any 
sovereign claimed to be absolute he was tr3nng to 
usurp powers that could not possibly belong to him 
They refused to accept the doctrme that royal power 
was established by divine nght and insisted that all 
monarchies had originated in bargains made between 
kmg and people e\en though the bargains were made 
so long ago that history could not tell about them This 
was the theory Icno^vn as the Social Contract the theory 
that monarchy and every other form of government 
really rested upon a contract or bargain made by the 
governed with the ruler Kings were entrusted with 
certam powers, and these powers could be changed or 
recalled if the people chose and a king if he did not keep 
the bargain iraidi his distant predecessors had made 
could be deposed bv the nation From one point of 
view the history of England m the seventeenth century 
is the story of a struggle between believers m the Divine 
Right of Kmes and behevers in the Social Contract 
These wider theories were connected 'vith the question 
whether England itself was to have a constitutional and 
limited monarchy or an absolute monarchy 
\Vhen the struggle began James had one great ad 
vantage Whether the new King of England was by 
law an absolute sovereign or not he had inherited many 
powers that were very useful to a monarch who wnshed 
to be absolute He summoned Parliament to meet when 
be chose and adjourned or dissol\ ed it as it seemed good 
to him He appointed the judges who presided over the 
courts of law and he could dismiss them when he pleased 
and appomt m their places men who held the longs 
opmions The Court of Star Chamber mstituted m the 
reign of Henry VII to repress troublesome barons had 
continued to exist long after its special purpose had been 
served and it had from the royal point of view the 
great advantage that no jury was employed in cases 
which come before it The judges m the Star Chamber 
could not pronounce sentence of death, but they could 
give severe penalties and they could mflict torture in 
vot II 2 
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•order to extract evidence In the north of England a 
special court the Council of the North, possessed powers 
SiiliUar to those of the Star Chamber Another court 
the Court of High Commission through which the king 
exercised his ecclesiastical authonty was bound to 
carry out his wshes with regard to the Church The 
Tudors had issued royal proclamations which were 
enforced in the law courts and James proposed to do 
the same This amounted to a power of making laws 
without consulting Parliament and as we shall see 
there were wajs m which the king could tax his subjects 
wthout the consent of Parliament It is easy to under 
■stand how James came to regard himself as an absolute 
sovereign 

It IS also easy to understand that the English people 
and espeaally the ^ghsh Parhament had stood from 
an old queen things which they were not prepared to 
stand from a new king who came as a foreigner and 
his mode of speech continually remmded them of his 
foreign origin Those who would understand what 
manner of man King James I was ^vlll find a faithful 
and entertamirtg portrait of him m Tht Fortunts of Ntgel 
by Sir Walter Scott who knew his character well He 
was deeply learned Scott wote about him with 
out possessing useful knowledge sagacious m many 
individual cases wthout having real wisdom fond of 
his power and desirous to mamtain and augment it yet 
willing to resign the direction of that and of himself 
to most Unworthy favountes He was fond of his 

dignity while he was perpetually degrading it "by undue 
familianty Hewaslabonousin tnfles andatnfler 
where Senous labour was required devout m his senti 
tnents and jet too often profane in his language just 
and beneficent by nature he yet gave way to the 
miqmties and oppression of others 

We have said that the mam interest of his reign hes 
tn his struggle with Parliament The twenty two years 
(1603-25) of his rule did not wtnessmany famous events 
Just after he reached London two obscure conspiracies 
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known as the Bye Plot and the Mam Plot were formed 
agamst him They were easily dealt with and their only 
importance lies in the arcumstance that one of the 
great sailor^ of Elizabeths reign Sir Walter Raleigh, 
was implicated m the Mam Plot James believed that 
Raleigh m the last jears of the queens life had tried 
to prevent his succession to the throne he had already 
dismissed him from an official post and was glad of a 
further opportunity of revenge After an unfair trial 
Raleigh was found guilty of high treason and sentenced 
to death The sentence was not carried out but Raleigh 
was kept a prisoner in the Tower of London where he 
wrote his History of the World 
A much more famous conspiracy was discovered two 
years later James while still m Scotland had tned to 
obtain the support of the English Roman Catholics by 
promismg that if he became King of England he would 
abolish or modifj the penal laws which had been passed 
against Catholics m the reign of Elizabeth He tned 
to keep his promise but he found Protestant feeling in 
Parliament so strong that he did not dare to provoke a 
conflict with the Commons and the Elizabethan statutes 
were enforced James gave instructions that these 
harsh laws should be administered as leniently as pos- 
sible but his orders were not alwa>s obeyed and Roman 
Catholics were naturally disappointed to find that their 
position had not been improved A small body of 
Roman Catholic conspirators whose wild designs would 
have been repudiated as both wrong and impracticable 
by the great majonty of their fellow sufferers planned 
to blow up with gunpowder the Parliament House on 
5th November 1605 when king Lords and Commons 
were to be assembled together for the opening of Parlia- 
ment What was to happen after the explosion and 
how the Roman Catholics throughout the country were 
to succeed m defeating their much more numerous 
Protestant fellow countr>Tnen was left to chance If 
the Gunpowder Plot had succeeded the result would 
almost certamly have been a massacre of the Cathohes 
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It did not succeed One of the conspirators warned 
a fnend who was a member of the House of Lords not 
to attend the opening of Parliament They shall re- 
ceive a temble blow this Parliament the letter ran 
‘ and yet they shall not see who hurts them These 
mystenous words clearly meant gunpowder and vihen 
James saw the letter he at once guessed the real ex 
planation others had guessed it before him but they 
were courtiers and they let the king make the discovery 
and James ahva}^ believed that the detection of the 
Gunpovsder Plot was due to his own genius alone The 
cellars were searched at midnight on the 4th November 
and Guy Fawkes an Englishman who had seen servnce 
in Spain v^as found beside some sacks of gunpowder 
The conspirators were tortured and put to the cruel death 
prescribed by the law and James considered that the 
Gunpowder Plot had absolved him from an> promises 
made to his Catholic subjects The penal laws were 
made more severe and they were more stnctJy en 
forced 

So far James had entered into no senous dispute with 
his Parliament Some diflicultics had arisen and James 
m spite of his theories had given waj He had pleased 
the Commons by taking measures against the Roman 
Catholics and he had aNo 'idraitlca their claim that 
their House was the proper judge m cases of doubtful 
elections and that election petitions must not be tned 
m the law courts They were less pleased b> his treat 
ment of the Puntans Onlj a very few congregations of 
Puritans had as yet separated from the Church of 
England the majority were anxious to obtain per 
mission to remain wnlhin the Church vnlhout conforming 
to all Its rules Thej knew that they had little to exj^cct 
from James for he had already denounced them as very 
pests in the Church and Commonwcnlfh but when be 
first came to England they pre<cntcd lum with apctition 
known as the ^illIe^l^v Petition because it was said to 
represent one thousand dergymen It asked for changed 
m the Cliurcli which were desired by the Puntans It 
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made no attack upon the episcopal government of the 
Church and its demands were moderate But moderate 
as the petition was in companson wnth what the Puritans 
had asked in Elizabeth s reign it was certain to be 
opposed bj a large section of the clergj and James 
instead of answenng at once summoned a conference to 
discuss the whole question 

The conference met at Hampton Court m January 
ib04 and it became evident that the Puntans were not 
merely asking for concessions to themselves but were 
demanding that the whole of the Church of England 
should accept their views on the points m dispute The 
bishops had warned James that the Puritans reallj 
wanted still greater changes than those mentioned in 
the petition and the kings old hatred of Puritanism 
was awakened Neither the king nor the bishops gave 
the Puntan leaders a fair chance and when one of them 
mentioned the word Presbyters James lost his 
temper A Scottish Presbjdery he said agreeth 
as well with a monarchy as God with the devil The 
conference came to an end and no concession was made 
to the Puntans James would not even grant what they 
asked when they found that their demand for changes 
in the law of the Church was to be refused — namely a 
liberty for “ weak consciences to omit the ceremonies 
to which they objected 

The repulse of the Puntans at the Hampton Court 
Conference had two momentous results As the 
Puntan leaders left the room the king looked at them 
and told his advisers that if the Puntans did not con 
form to the law he would harrj them out of the land 
or else do worse He did both The foundation of the 
American colonies was one of the results of the royal 
policy towards the Puntans In the following winter 
Puntan clergy who did not conform were driven from 
the livings which they had hitherto been allowed to 
enjoy They began to form dissenting or nonconformist 
congregations but this also was against the law for the 
Elizabethan Act of Unifonmty was still in force and 
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every resident was bound under a heavy fine to attend 
the parish church Then in 1608 a body of Puntans 
took refuge m Holland the most tolerant of European 
countries and settled at Amsterdam But the Puntans 
did not want toleration they wanted uniformity — 
Puntan uniformity Believing that everythmg to which 
they objected was forbidden m Scnpture and having no 
doubt about the accuracy of their own inteipretation of 
the Word of God they could be content with no com 
munity in which the ceremonies which they scrupled 
were allowed 

In the far West after many unsuccessful efforts an 
English colony had been established in 1609 under the 
auspices of a body of traders known as the Virginia 
Company The Puntans proposed to settle in the 
company s temtones and they discovered that the 
Government would not interfere with their expedition 
Returning from Holland they sailed in the Mayfloiier 
from Southampton in September 1620 and after a 
stormy vojage landed not in the Virginia Company s 
temtones but near Cape Cod There they founded 
the first New England colonj then named New Ply 
mouth but aften\ards known as Massachusetts It was 
a stnct Puntan society but its leaders the Pilgrim 
Fathers professed loyalty to King James and regarded 
themselves as his subjects The pohey which had dnv en 
them from England was maintained by the Government 
and in course of time it sent more Puntans to found other 
New England colonies — a senes of settlements which 
came to be included with Plymouth m the colony of 
Massachu«etts and other settlements which developed 
into the colonies of Connecticut and New Haven the 
latter of which was afterwards absorbed by the former 
The Puntan device was adopted bj others who suffered 
from religious persecution and m 1632 the colony of 
Marj land w as founded by Roman Cathohe settlers 
At home the result of the failure of the conference 
was to place the Puntans in permanent opposition to 
the Crown Thej had been ^votedly lojal to EUra 
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beth even while she persecuted them but they adopted 
a different attitude to James If he had used his posi 
tion as Supreme Governor of the Church to grant them 
the exemptions from ecclesiastical rules which they 
desired or e\ en if he had given them toleration outside 
the Church of England the result would have been to 
make them dependent upon the Crown for religious 
liberty But such a policy couhl scarcely be expected 
in that age even if James himself had been less anxious 
to insist upon absolute obedience to his own authority 
More than one form of ecclesiastical organization withm 
a smgle state would then have been regarded as an un 
possibility and James can scarcely be censured for more 
than tactlessness But the result was that the forces 
which w ere gradually forming an opposition to the Crown 
were increased by the whole body of Puritans Both 
the Puritans who left the Church and the far larger 
num^r who in spite of their Puntan sympathies re 
mained within it were thenceforth ready to join in 
attempting to restrict the royal power It was as we 
have seen natural that they should do so but James, 
by showing consideration for their conscientious scruples, 
might have attracted some Puntan support to himself 
The effect of his policy did not become fully apparent 
for more than thirty years 

The one great positive result of the Hampton Court 
Conference was the preparation of the translation of the 
Bible which is Know n as the Authonzed Version Among 
the influences which can be traced to its noble English 
prose there is one which may be termed political 
James I from the moment of his accession to the 
Enghsh throne was eager for a union of his two king 
doms He was quite sure that such a union was bound 
to come and he deserves the credit of statesmanlike 
foresight But he was unvuse m the measures which 
he adopted to bring about o muon and he was unable 
to obtain from Parliament more than the repeal of old 
laws which had treated Scotland as a hostile country 
But it happened that there was no Scottish translation 
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of the Bible and the Authonzed Version became the 
book most widely and generally read m both England and 
Scotland it increased the S 3 mipathy between English 
and Scottish Protestants and it mo^fied the Scots 
tongue so as to render spoken mtercourse much easier 
when Enghshman and Scotsman met 



CHAPTER ir 

KINO AND PARUAUENT 

The disputes bet\veen James I and his Parliaments 
belong chieflj to the middle of his reign The real 
(Question at issue was whether king or Parliament should 
be the ruler of the country James was a shrewd man 
and he understood this Once when he received a depu 
tation from the House of Commons he said Bnng 
chairs for the ambassadors An unbassador is the 
messenger of a sovereign, and James meant that the 
Commons were claiming the powers of a sovereign 
powers that he believed to belong to the royal preroga 
tive A prerogative IS an exclusive privilege a privilege 
shared with no one else and James beheved that the 
privileges of the Enghsh Cro%vn enabled him to impose 
taxes to interfere with the administration of the law 
and to forbid discussions in Parliament One of these 
powers that of imposing taxation he did share wnth 
parliament for it was one of the functions of Parliament 
to \ ote taxes but James insisted that the Crown could 
levj certain kinds of taxes without the consent of 
Parliament 

The taxes which James claimed to levy by the rojal 
prerogative were taxes on merchandise imported into 
or exported from, England and the> were known as 
Impositions The question was raised early m the reign 
and m 1606 the judges m the Court of Exchequer gave 
a deasion that the Crown had the right of levying 
n 
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impositions One Parliament after another objected 
to this decision and petitioned the king to ivithdraw 
impositions or brought m bills to make them illegal for 
the future James had the best of the quarrel and 
though he once or twice offered to give way he never 
actually withdrew his claim and impositions continued 
to be levied Another means by which the Croivn could 
obtam money was by selling to individuals or companies 
the monopoly or sole nght of dealing m certain articles 
Monopolies had been a grievance in the end of the reign 
of Elizabeth and she had promised to give them up but 
had not actually done so James began by recalling 
the monopolies which Elizabeth had granted but as 
time went on he granted a large number himself For 
example he gave the sole nght of manufactunng glass 
to a single company receiving in return a sum of money 
The monopoly made glass expensive because the com 
panj could charge what they liked and the money 
received bj the King was really a form of taxation 
On this point James did give way The House of 
Commons m 1621 passed a bill against monopolies and 
while the bill was m the House of Lords the king 
thought It best to yield and he issued a royal prodama 
tion against monopolies which were afterwards forbidden 
by statute 

The attack on monopohes accidentally revi% ed a long 
neglected parhamentary power which was destined to 
pro\ e of great importance in the struggle wth the Cro\vn 
It was known that grants 0/ monopolies had given nse 
to much bribery and corruption and the Commons m 
endeavouring to secure the punishment of giulty officials 
were reminded that m the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries their House had brought charges against 
mmisters and other servants of the Crown and that 
these charges had been heard in the House of Lords 
This method of tnal is known as Impeachment the 
Commons are the accusers and the torda the judges 
The first chafes were brought against mere olBcia/s 
but it was found that one of tlie chief ministers of the 
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Cro^vn was implicated m accusations brought against 
others This was no less a person than the Lord Chan 
cellor Francis Bacon Viscount St Albans famous as 
a philosopher a man of science an essayist and a lawyer 
In 1621 the Commons impeached Bacon on charges of 
bribery and the Lords on his own confession found him 
guilty of neglect and corruption Bacon was not 
actually a corrupt judge but he had accepted money 
given with the intention of bribing him He was dis 
missed from his high office and had to retire into private 
life The motive of the Commons in taking proceedings 
against Bacon was not mere hatred of corrupt practices 
they disliked him as a supporter of the royal preroga 
tive they did not dare to attack him for giving the king 
what they regarded as bad advice but they were glad 
to find an excuse for ruining him The time was soon 
to come when ministers were to be impeached for the 
P®j^y which they advised the Crown to adopt 

attempt of James to raise money without consent 
Of Parliament while it was successful as far as Imposi 
tions were concerned had m the course of the con 
trowfsy about monopolies placed a dangerous weapon 
in the hands of the Commons Not less serious was the 
r^ult of his interference wtb the course of justice 
Ihe strength of the Crown lay m the law which gave the 
nianj powers of which the Commons would have 
"ked to depnve him The interpreters of the law were 
judges and it was cssentuU in the real interest 
of the Crown that Parliament and people should always 
•™st what the judges said about the king s powers 
If thej knew that when the king was m the wrong 
the judges did not fear to tell him tiiat the law was 
him thej would believe them when they said 
that the law w as upon his side James w ould therefore 
have been wise to accept a ludiail decision against him 
knowing that it would inspire confidence on many other 
occasions when the judges deaded for hun Abov e all 
it was his wisest policy to avoid using his power of 
dismissing a judge who gave a decision agamst him 
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From the beginning of hts reign James created sus- 
picion by attempts to influence the judges often by talk 
ing to them persomHj In rdro an important question 
about the prerogatne came ^fore the judges James 
chimed to make laws b> ro>al proclamations without 
reference to the opinion of Parliament Thejudgcs the 
most imiwrtant of whom was Sir Edward Coke Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas deaded that 
while the king might issue proclamations to advise his 
people to obey the existing law he could not miAe new 
laws If for example it was not legally a enme to do 
any special thing the king could not by proclamation 
make that thing a crime against the law an Act of 
Parliament was needed to make anything a crime 
The judges added that the Crown had no prerogative 
except what was allowed by the law of the land This 
was a decision specially offensive to James who held 
that his prerogative was independent of the law and 
could not be limited by it On this occasion James did 
not take any strong action a^nst Coke but at the first 
opportunity he made hun Chief Justice of the Court 
of iving 8 Bench This wras technically to promote hun 
to a higher office but as its emoluments were less the 
exchange was intended as a punishment for Coke 
A few years later James made his great blunder 
In a law case in i6i6 where the royal prerogative was 
concerned James asked twelve judges w^hether if the 
king wished to talk about such cases with them per 
sonally they would stop proceedings until they had 
heard the royal wishes Eleven of them said that they 
would do so and that they would ne\er allow the rojal 
prerogative to be questioned m their courts Coke 
replied that he would do what it was fitting for a judge 
to do and James dismissed him from office From that 
time the opponents of the long could dechne to beheve 
the judges when they said that the law was on the 
king^s side and could insist that the judges were afrmd 
to tell the truth Thus even when the lang was really 
within his legal rights a large body of pubhc opinion 
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The opposition which James aroused m Parliament 
\\as not solely the result of his interference with the 
pnvileges of the Commons or of his efforts to msist upon 
the royal prerogative Henry VIII and Queen Eliza 
beth had also made great use of the prerogative and 
Elizabeth had more than once forbidden the Commons 
to discuss what she did not want them to talk about 
yet there had been no organized parliamentary opposi 
tion to either of these sovereigns The difference be 
tween them and James I lay in the circumstance that 
the English Parliament and the English people felt that 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth were leading them in the 
path of national interest and national safety that they 
were using the prerogative to do what the nation wanted 
to be done James on the other hand was believed to 
be foUoivmg a wrong policy and he was employing the 
prerogative to do what the nation wished should not be 
done 

This IS not to say that James was alw a> s wrong and his 
opponents always right In the very first mstance in 
which his foret^ poln^ created unpopulanty for the 
new sovereign James was wiser than his people In 
1604 he brought to an end the long war with Spam 
which had been in progress since before the Armada 
There was no longer any real reason wh> England should 
be at war with Spam for some of the causes of quarrel 
had passed away and Spam wis ceasmg to be the Great 
Power which was believed to menace the religion and 
liberties of England But warwith Spain had been very 
profitable for English seamen had brought back much 
treasure from captured Spanish vessels and the war had 
gone on so long that there was a feeling that it must 
alwaj’s be the interest of England to fight Spam The 
Treaty of London of 1604 did not include what English 
merchants cared most about — an acknowledgment of 
their right to trade with the Spanish colonies in the 
New ^\o^Id The Spaniards would not admit 
claim but ever\bod> both in Spam and in England 
Imew that English ships vvouM continue to go to the 
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Spani'sh posbessions and would trade there even if they 
had to fight Spanish vessels, as they had done in Eliza- 
beth s time while the t^vo countnes were still nominally 
at peace 

If James was wise in making peace with Spain in 1604 
he was very unwise ten jears later when he entered upon 
a policy of a marriage alliance behveen the two countnes 
His elder son Henry had died in 1612, and was suc- 
ceeded as Pnnce of Wales by his brother Charles 
James proposed that Charles should many a daughter 
of Philip III of Spain and EngUsh Protestants were 
homfied by the prospect of ha\ang m the future a Roman 
Catholic queen who would try to bring up her children 
in their mother s faith They were even more unwilling 
to have as their queen a foreign pnncess from the 
country which Englishmen had been brought up to hate 
The King of Spam was equallj unwilling to marry his 
daughter to a heretic prince but James persisted in his 
project and in order to please the Spaniards he began 
a more lenient treatment of the English Homan Catholics 
who had been severely persecuted since the Gunpowder 
Plot To please the Spaniards he also committed one 
of the great crimes of hi% reign In 1616 he released 
Sir Walter Raleigh who promised to make an expedition 
to a gold mine in South Amenca and bnng back treasure 
It ivas certam that Raleigh could not do this ivithout 
coming into conflict with the Spaniards but James let 
him go Raleigh did not find the gold mine but he 
burned a Spanish settlement and on his return m 1618 
the King of Spain complained about his conduct James 
ordered the great sailor to be put to death imder the 
sentence which had been passed upon him thirteen years 
earber 

In the very year of Raleigh s execution great events 
in Germany dealt another blow to the kmg s project 
of a Spanish alliance In 1613 James had pleased 
English Protestants by marrying his beautiful daughter 
Ehzabeth to Frederick Elector Palatine one of the 
Protestant pnnees of Germany In 1618 the Protes 
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tants of Bohemia revolted against their Roman Catholic 
sovereign and offered the croini of Bohemia to Fredenck 
ivho accepted the offer James did not approve of the 
action of his son in law but the English people regarded 
him as a Protestant hero and their sympathy wiffi him 
increased when within two years he was dnven not 
only out of Bohemia but also out of his own dominions 
in the Palatinate They wished James to send him 
activehelp but though Jameswassonyfor his daughter 
and her husband the Kmg of Spam was their enemy 
and he would not offend Spam by sending them any 
troops He tried to persuade Plulip HI to use his 
influence on their behalf but Philip had no intention 
of doing anything of the kind though he continued to 
negotiate with James in order to prevent him from help- 
ing the Elector 

\Vhile the foreign policy of James was thus unpopular 
he gave further offence to the nation by his reliance upon 
favourites Robert Cecil who had placed him on the 
throne and upon whom he had conferred the earldom 
of Salisbury m 1605 died m 1612 He was the last 
of the statesmen upon whom Ebzabeth relied and James 
chose to fill his place with a handsome youth belonging 
to a Scottish Border family — Robert Carr whom he 
created Earl of ^merset He did not give him the 
dignity of Secretary of State but he employed him as his 
pnvate secretary and was known to follow his advice 
Somereet was a fav ounte of the old bad type familiar 
m such reigns as that of Edward II He became in 
V olved in a murder case and was sentenced to death in 
1616 James pardoned him and though he never saw 
him again the scandal of a most unpleasant story of 
domestic intrigue increased the growing dissatisfaction 
with the new monarch He had already become m 
fatuated with a new fav ounte this tune an Englishman 
George ViUicrs who took Carrs place in his affections 
ViUiers was made first Earl and then Duke of Bucking 
ham and was also given the great office of Lord High 
Admiral He became an ardent supporter of the Spanish 
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mamage and in 1623 he proposed that Charles and he 
should go to Madnd and htwig the negotiations to a sue 
cessful conclusion James unwillingly consented and 
Charles and Buckingh im travelled in disguise to Madrid 
where they agreed to give open toleration to the Enghsh 
Roman Catholics James sanctioned this promise but 
it soon became apparent that Spain would do nothing 
for the unfortunate Elector Pa^tine and Philip IV 
who had succeeded his father m 1621, sent Charles home 
without his bnde 

The prmce s dignity was offended and on their return 
he and Buckingham persuaded James to abandon the 
Spanish policy which had been his main political interest 
for ten years He insisted that the Palatinate must be 
restored to his son in law the Elector Fredenck if the 
marnage was to take place and Philip IV received this 
demand in the spirit in which it was made— as a pretext 
for breaking off the mamage negotiations The result 
was a revi\ al of the king s popularity m the last months 
of his life but there w ere still senous differences of opinion 
between James and his Parliament The Commons were 
eager for war with Spam and James would not take this 
step but proposed an expedition for the recovery of the 
Palatinate The popular enthusiasm for the Elector 
Fredenck which had been shown when James neglected 
his interests proved not to be strong enough to per- 
suade the Commons to vote the necessary men and 
money they were prepared to make sacnfices for a 
war with Spam but not for the rescue of the Palatinate 
An inadequate sum was obtained and James hired the 
services of a German general Count Mansfield and gave 
him an untrained army of men who were pressed for 
the service — that is taken as soldiers without their own 
consent 

An effort was made to persuade France to ]om m 
the project Tlie ultimate result of French mtervention 
was negligible but the negotiations mcluded an arrange 
ment that Prmce Charles sliould marry the French 
princess Hennetta Mana sister of Lom^ \III The 
VOL U 3 
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next king s bnde was alter all to be a Roman Catholic 
and James gave a promise of toleration for tlie English 
Roman Calliolics Before he died in March 1625 the 
penal laws which had been enforced after the breach 
with Spain were again suspended James b> the 
Frencli polic> ofhislastjcar had created fresh problems 
for his son His greatest service to England dunng the 
twentj two jears of his reira veas the maintenance of 
peace The seeds which had been sown by his domestic 
policy were about to produce their harvest 
Charles I (1625-49) wns a veiy different man from 
his father James was impulsive and undignified while 
Charles was cold and hauglity his personal character 
commanded respect and having been educated m 
England from his mfaiic> he never impressed the 
English people as a foreigner He inherited his father s 
views upon government and the powers of a monarchy 
but whereas James had been satisfied with boastiul 
words Cliarles could not be content unless he tned to 
carr> out m practice the thcones which he held Sir 
Walter Scott sa>s that James was a big and bold 
asserter of his rights m words yet one who tamely saw 
them trampled on in deeds and the description may be 
justified b} reference to some of the occasions on which 
James gave way to his Engbsh Parbament This is not 
a condemnation of James coarse and unpleasant as he 
was m many ways he was a wiser man than his refined 
and dignified son In his youth m Scotland he had 
learned that whatever a kings nghts might be m 
theorj there were always limits to their full exercise m 
actual life He had gone through hard times and had 
been brought mto contact with rough men and he knew 
what ordinary people think and sa> The early life of 
Charles had been easy and pleasant he was in bis 
twenty fifth >ear when he came to the Crown and he 
had never known the world outside royal circles Cour 
tiers had alwajs said smooth things to him and when 
other people said unpleasant thuigs their words iwd 
been smoothed down before they reached his ears 
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James m short knc\v from !us earl, cxjwcncc that 
there are limits to what a nalim will stand from its 
ruler and though he spoke as jf h** iizd not learn-td 
his lesson his actions show that h^ had ma. _ 
Charles learned it too late, and bj a V-V*' 
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'idminl Slid that he uould never lead his fleet against a 
Protestant city Charles instead of vntlidrauang the 
ships told the admiral to organue a mutinj if an 
attempt was made to use them the Huguenots 

lie hoped bj this device to be able to satisfy both the 
English people and the Trench Government In the 
end the ships were lent hut without English seamen 
and tliev were actually used against the Huguenots 
Tlic English j^ople were funous and it v\as a poor excuse 
that Charles believed that Richelieu and the Huguenots 
were about to make peace and that the vessels he lent 
would not actually be employed 
Tlie king had not been sincere either with his own 
people or with the French and he had offended both 
Disputes with France led in 1627 to war with Louis XIII 
who complained that the terms of the mamage agree- 
ment relating to the treatment of Roman Catholics in 
England had not been earned out Charles had thus a 
diance of regaining popular confidence by a successful 
intervention on behalf of the Huguenots They were 
besieged in the seaport of La Rochelle the French 
navy was very weak it would be a comparatively easy 
task to rebeve them Charles sent an expedition but 
he placed it under the command of the Duke of Buck 
mgham his chief minister for (he first three years of 
Ills reign Buckingham as we shall see was hated by 
the House of Commons and the House refused to vote 
adequate supplies for the equipment of the fleet The 
Commons by their refusal made themselves partly 
responsible in the event of a failure but they knew that 
the nation would assign the whole blame to their 
enemy Buckingham 

The expedition was a failure Buckingham sailed to 
La Rochelle in June 1637 and returned m November 
having achieved nothing and lost many men Charles 
proposed to send him back agam m the foUowmg year 
but he was assassinated at Portsmouth m August 1628 
just as he was on the eve of starting A new com 
mander the Earl of Lmdsey took his place and was 
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equally unsuccessful La Rochelle surrendered to the 
French Government m October Charles had failed 
alike in the Spanish war m the German war and in the 
French war In each instance he could plead that 
Parbament had refused him adequate supplies and 
Parliament could reply that the refusal was justified by 
its distrust of his policy and of his advisers Later 
histonans ha\ e attempted to apportion the blame 
between king and Commons The nation at the time 
blamed Charles and Buckingham 
While these disastrous wars were m progress the 
king had been embroiled m a senes of quarrels with 
both Houses of Parliament and especially with the 
Commons When his first Parliament declined m 1625 
to grant the supplies that were needed Charles dis 
solved it and ordered a forced loan his ncher subjects 
were to be compelled to lend him money The result 
was unsatisfactory and Charles then levied without 
Parliamentary authontj the tax known as Tunnage 
and Poundace which had always been voted to a new 
king by Parliament Tunnage and Poundage was 
the name for a customs duty on every tun of imported 
wme and on every pound s worth of other goods imported 
into England None the less he had to summon his 
second Parbament in i6z6 The Commons at once de 
dared that it was illegal for the king to exact tunnage 
and poundage before it was granted by Parliament and 
they refused to grant it until Charles had promised to 
remedy their gnevances This meant that even when 
the country was at war and no one could deny that 
taxation was urgently necessary the Commons declined 
to grant it until Charles should give up any claim to 
levy it by the roj al prerogative 
If this had been the only gnevance Charles who was 
in desperate straits for money might have yielded 
But the Commons wanted what he would never grant — 
the dismissal of Buckingham It was agreed they 
said that the king could do no wrong Somel^dy 
must be responsible for the mi-’managcment of affairs 
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and that somebody could only be the minister who 
advised the king Usmg the method of impeachment 
for political purposes they drew up charges against 
Buckingham Charles then dissolved Parliament as a 
protest both against impeaAments on pohtical charges 
and agamst the doctrme that no supply could be granted 
until gnevances had been remedied It was easy to 
dissolve Parliament but less easy to raise money The 
device of a forced loan was again tned and^Charles 
repeated a serious error of bis father judges 

refused to say that the king could legally compd men 
to lend him money and Charles dismissed from office 
the Chief Justice of the Court of King s Bench Sir Ran 
dolph Creu thus destroying general confidence m the 
impartiality of the judges when the> gave a decision 
m lavour of the prerogative 
The attitude of the judges was certamly very mcon 
venient for Charles Refusals to paj the loan became 
common among those who refused were three famous 
members of the House of Commons— Sir John Ehot 
who had led the impeachment of Buckmgham John 
Hampden and Sir Thomas Wentworth afterward Earl 
of Strafford In order to enforce payment Charles sent 
soldiers to distncts where refusals were frequent and a 
new gnevance was created when these soldiers were 
compulsonl> billeted in private houses After all this 
turmoil the proceeds of the loan were insufficient for 
the needs of a countrj which was at war and efforts to 
ruse monc> by the sale of roval lands and b> pawaiing 
the Crown jewels also produced inadequate results 
Charles had to make up his mind to mil Parliament 
again and before doing so he released over seventy 
pnsoners who had been arrested for refusal to pay the 
loan 

The Parliament which met m Januarj 1628 was to be 
famous for the Petition of Right Tliat famous doco 
ment was the prelude to the Great RcMlion though cm* 
war did not begin until after the lap*e of fourteen jears 
The Commons were united m the desire to prevent the 
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long from levjnng taxes without consent of Parliament 
and from unpnsonmg at his pleasure subjects who had 
not broken the law But they were not unanimous 
about the way m which this end was to be attained 
Sir Thomas Wentworth who had refused to pay the 
loan was nevertheless anxious to secure a settlement 
which would not be offensive to the kmg He proposed 
that the House should proceed by passmg a bill to make 
arbitrary taxation and arbitrary imprisonment illegal 
for the future without accusmg Charles of breaking the 
existmg laws Charles always did something to render 
more difficult the efforts of his best fnends While the 
House was discussing Wentworths proposals he de- 
clared that he would not hear of any encroachment on 
his prerogative The Commons replied by the Petition 
of wght 

The Petition of Right declared that the existing law 
of the land forbade the soaereign to levy taxes ivithout 
the consent of Parliament to imprison subjects without 
bringing them to trial on definite charges to billet 
soldiers or sailors m private houses and to hold trials 
under martial law in time of peace Charles had done 
all these things and the Petition of Right was a censure 
upon him Wentworth disapproved of the action of 
the House and soon afteiwards went o\ er to the kmg s 
side but he had little support Charles had to give the 
royal assent to the Petition and it was enrolled among 
the Statutes of the realm The Commons then pro 
ceeded to renew the attack on Buckingham and Charles 
prorogued Parliament m June 

\Vhen it met again m January 1629 Buckingham 
was dead and there was no great minister to bear the 
responsibility for the royal policy The kmg made 
some attempts at conciliation but the Commons were 
bent on pursuing their quarrel In the preceding 
session Sir John Eliot and the other leaders of the 
opjxisition had been supported by a large Puntan ele 
ment in the House and the Puntans were greatly 
disturbed by the ecclesiastical pohej of Charles and his 
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adviser William Laud who had just been made Bishop 
of London The Elizabethan settlement of the Church 
had been a compromise Laud and Charles saw onl} 
one side of the compromise and the Puntans saw only 
the other Laud was making it difficult for Puntans to 
remain within the Church of England and the Puntans 
accused him of aiming at a reconciliation with Rome 
Neither side was prepared to tolerate the other and the 
Puntans havmg a majonty in the Commons sent up 
to the king a senes of Resolutions upon religion in which 
they demanded the persecution of their opponents and 
a censorship of the press to prevent the publication of 
books which taught the doctrines they disliked The> 
also asked for the dismissal and punishment of Laud and 
other bishops and clergymen nnom they mentioned by 
name as the advocates of popish opmious and super 
stitious ceremonies 

Charles was no believer m toleration but he was 
certainly not gomg to persecute his own party and 
when he received these Resolutions he ordered the 
Parliament to adjourn The Commons unwillingly 
and under threats of violence obeyed his order but be 
fore doing so they passed three Resolutions They said 
that any one who introduced what they regarded as 
mnovations m religion was a capital enemy of this 
kmgdom that any one who advised the king to take 
turmage and poundage ivjthout the authonty of ParJia 
ment was also a capital enemy of the kingdom and 
that any one who paid tunnage and poimdage in such 
circumstances was betrayerof the liberty of England 
and an enemy to the same These Resolutions pro 
posed by Sir John Eliot and adopted by the House in 
spite of the Speakers refusal to put them to the vot^e 
made clear the nature of the conflict between the 
Commons and the Cro^vn The Commons were deter 
mined that the so\ereign should not levy taxes ivjtbout 
their consent he had already agreed m the Petition 
Right that it was illegal to do so but it was doublm* 
whether tunnage and poundage was technically a 
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and he was continuing to take it " 
if the king could not obtain money je-^tqept througfj 
Parliament he would be compdled^to summon Parlia- 
ments frequently and to act ^n’^thefr advice rurther 
the> washed to compel Charl^ to give to the Puntan 
party control over the Church of Endsmd 
The third Parliament of Charm^^vgi* adjourned or 
2nd March 1629 and was soon aftertfej^s Hi^oJ^edl f Hn 
reply to the challenge of the Common?^ 
to riole without Parhament 



CHAPTER III 

THE CIVIL WAR AND THE COMMONWEALTH 

The king began a penod of de\en years of personal 
government by revenging himself upon his opponents 
Nine members of the House of Commons were arrested 
and charged with having made dislo>al speeches in the 
House Some of them acknowledged that they bad 
been guil^ of an offence but three refused to do so— 
William Strode Benjamm Valentme and Sir John 
Ebot The two former were kept m pnson until the 
meeting of the Short Parliament in 1640 and Eliot until 
his death m 1632 So bitter was the kings feeling 
agamst Eliot that he refused to allow his son to take his 
father s body for bunal near his own borne in Devon 
shire 

During these eleven years Charles did not hesitate to 
make full use of the piowers of the Crown Laud 
became Archbishop of Canterbuw m 1633 and his 
party was supreme in the Church It was a penod 
when the formation of public opmion was much m 
fluenced by pamphlets The Puntans had wished to 
suppress all anti Puntan pamphlets Charles preferred 
to inflict severe punishments upon Puntan pamphleteers 
Two names became specially famous in this connection 
In 1628 Alexander I^ighton a Puntan physician nbo 
had been ordamed as a dergyman published a pamphlfij 
called Swn s Plea agaxnsl the Prelacy — that is a^uist 

bishops The book was abusive and scumlous and it 

— — 
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urged the Parliament to defy the king and establish a 
Presbjtenan Church In 1630 Leighton was tried in 
the Star Chamber, and was sentenced to be degraded 
from his orders as a clergyman to have his ears cut off 
and his nostrils sht and to pay a heavy fine One ear 
was actually cut off he was placed in the pillory and 
whipped and bemg unable to pay his fine he was kept 
in prison for ten years 

Th e oth er name is_that of Wilham Pryime a lawyer 
1632 polished a pamphlet against Stage plajs 
''He-alsDTised'Verj strong lanfm^e and he justified the 
murder of the Roman Empemr Nero on the ground that 
he attended the theatre OThis was taken as an attack 
upon Charles who also attended the theatre and upon 
Hennetta Mana who took part in private theatricals 
The Star Chamber sentenced him to a fine unpnsonraent 
for life the loss of his ears and expulsion from the 
legal profession In his prison Prynne ivrote another 
Puritan pamphlet which ivas pubbshed m 1636 and m 
1637 he and two other pamphleteers Henry Burton and 
John Bastwick were sentenced by the Star Chamber to 
the pillory the loss of their cars a heavy fine and 
imprisonment for life The remnants of Prrone s ears 
were cut off and he was branded on the cheeks with 
the letters S L — i e seditio us libelle r On the first 
occasion on whicli' Prynne ■SUUtred'There were no in- 
dications of public sympathy but the cruelty of the 
Government gradually aroused indignation and in 1637 
the populace of London acclaimed Prynne and his 
fellow Mctims as mart5Ts and strewed wth flowers the 
approach to the scaffold upon which the barbarous 
sentence w~is carried out 

While Charles was engaged m repressmg Puritanism 
he ivas also creating "general discontent b> taxation 
In 1626 he had revived an old nght of the Crown by 
demanding from maritime towns monej to build ships 
In 1635 he demanded Ship-money from the counties as 
well as the towns The country was not at war as it 
had been m 1626 and there was a general belief that 
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Charles intended to use the monej for other purposes 
This impression was false but it produced the same 
effect as if it had been true and the squires in the 
counties argued that c\en if money was wanted for the 
navy they were not bound to pay it Charles consulted 
the judges They replied that if the coimtry was in 
danger the whole kingdom county as well as toivn 
ought to contnbute to its defence and that the king was 
the sole judge as to whether the country was actually in 
danger or not But public faith m the impartialitj of 
the judges had almost disappeared and it was ar^ed 
that if the country was m danger Parliament ought to 
be summoned and consulted 
There were many refusals to pay Ship-money and 
the case of John Hampden a Buckinghamshire squire 
was taken as a test By a majority the judges decided 
that Hampden was bound to and the Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas Sir John Finch declared 
that no Act of Parliament could take away the longs 
prerogative m the defence of his kmrdom and that he 
had an ab olute nght to command the persons the 
goods and the money of his subjects for this purpose 
Tins decision marks the highest success attained by 
Charles in the penod of his personal rule He was in 
great straits for money but so long as peace ivas mam 
tamed he could a\oid summoning a Parliament His 
relations with foreign Powers were fncndlj and there 
seemed to be no danger of a crisis m which the king 
would have to ask Parliament to lote supplv for an 
armj and i war But in the \cry jear of the Ship 
money decision c\cnts occurred m Scotland which 
before long were to render ncccssarj an army md m 
order to equip an armj the summons of i Parliament 
King James after his accession to the Engbsli throne 
had fcund the administration of Scotbind so easv that 
he boasted tliat his forefathers could not go> cm hj the 
sword a country which he ruled through a pen ana * 
clerk of his Council He had succecdetl first m , t 
hng the Ctnenl ^\sscmbl> of the Qiurch which had ico 
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the opposition to him while he was only Kmg of Scots 
and ^en in introducing an episcopal system of Church 
government under whidi General Assemblies had 
ceased to meet But he had rarely interfered wth the 
worship or ntual of the Church of Scotland and he had 
allowed the lower Church courts ivxth W'hich the people 
were famihar to carry on their usual work Charles 
determined to make the go\emment and the forms of 
worship of the Church of Scotland uniform with those 
of the Church of England to abolish all the Presbyterian 
Church courts and make the bishops the real rulers of 
the Church and to insist upon the use of a serv ice book 
almost identical with the English Book of Common 
Prayer 

“nus proposal at any period m the preceding fifty 
years would have roused violent opposition m Scotland 
and Charles happened to make it at a tune when he was 
embroiled in a whole senes of disputes with his Scottish 
subjects He had imposed very heavy taxation partly 
m order to establish tne new system of Church go\em- 
taent and resentment gainst taxation was speciaJly 
vehement in the city of Edinburgh which had been 
forced to bear a large part of the expense of the creation 
of the Bishopric of Eduiburgh instituted in 1633 when 
Charles visited Scotland for his> coronation He had 
offended the land ownmg class by compelhng them to 
make a reasonable contribution to the stipends of the 
pansh clergy and he had irntated the nobility bj relymg 
upon the advice of the bishops and emplojing them 
m high offices of State There were many gnevances 
which the long s ecclesiastical opponents coiAd call to 
their aid 

A Sunday m July 1637 selected by Charles as the 
day on which the use o(.the new Prajer Book was to 
become compulsory When it was read m St Giles 
Cathedral m Edinburgh there was a not and the not 
proved to be the beginning of a revolution The Scot 
tish Privy Council reahzM the danger and suggested 
delay or compromise but Charles would hear of neither 
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and he refused to consider lai^e numbers of petitions 
which reached him from Scotland At first these peti 
tions asked only for the withdrawal of the Prayer Book 
to which objections were raised because it had been 
forced by the State upon the Church wthout the con 
sent of any ecclesiastical assembly and because it M’as 
Ignorantly beheved to be intended as the first step 
towards the restoration of Roman Catholicism But 
soon the petitioners demanded the abolition of the 
episcopal government of the Church and they forced 
Charles to hsten to them In the begmning of 1638 
large numbers of Scotsmen signed the National Cove- 
nant by which they solemnly bound themselves to 
resist recent innovations in religion Episcopal was 
not defimtely mentioned among these innovations but 
nobody could doubt what was meant 
The Covenanters prepared to raise an army to enforce 
their demands and the Pnvy Counal was unable to 
stop them Charles then offered to withdraw the ser 
vice book but it was too late for such a compromise 
and he had to jjermit the meeting of a General Assembly 
m November 1038 It decreed the abolition of episcopal 
and the restoration of presbytenan government in the 
Churcli of Scotland Tins step made an appeal to arms 
mevitable and tlie Covenanters were rcadj for war 
They already possessed an armv trained by Scottish 
officers who had served in the Protestant forces whicli 
were fighting m Germany and after capturing the 
castles of Edinburgh and Dumbarton they sent part of 
their troops to the Borders under Alexander Leslie a 
\etcran of the German wars Scotland itself was not 
unanimous and the remainder of the troops were led 
by the joung Earl of ^lonUosc to force the inhabitants 
of Aberdeen and the north-cast to subscribe the National 
Cov enant 

Charles wathasmallbodyofliastilyraiscdlcvnes went 
north to meet Leslie s trained soldiers The opposing 
armies were unequally matched and the first Ibdiops 
Warendcxl in June lOytywith the Pacificitfon of Berwick 
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»n accordance with which the questions at issue were 
to be Imd before the Scottish Parliament and another 
General Assembly of the Church The Assembly mam- 
tamed its old attitude the usually obedient Parliament 
followed the lead oi the Assembly, and wv the autumn it 
was evident that a second Bishops War was in prospect 
Charles was not ready to yield to the demands 01 the 
Scottish insurgents but he could not hope to beat them 
m the field wth the forces at his command At this 
crisis he took the advice of Sir Thomas Wentworth who 
after the Petition of Right had become a supporter of 
the kmg and had been made Lord Strafford and Deputy 
or Lord Lieutenant of Ireland Strafford happened to 
be m London on business connected with the govern 
ment of Ireland and he urged the king to summon a 
Parliament and obtain men and money for a Scottish 
war The Parliament destmed soon to be known as the 
Short Parhament met on 13th April 1640 Its members 
at once showed that they sympathized with the Scots 
and were more ready to discuss Engbsh gnevances and 
the kings conduct of affairs during the eleven years 
of personal government than to give him an army to 
defeat the Covenanters Charles dissolved his Parha- 
ment after it had sat for three weeks and employed the 
powers of the prerogative to raise an army Meanwhile 
the Scots emboldened by the knowledge tliat they had 
nothmg to fear from an English Parhament mvaded 
the northern counties and occupied Newcastle upon 
T3me hvmg on contnbutions extorted from Northum- 
berland and Durham Charles m the Treaty of Ripon 
had to agree to their remainmg at Newcastle until meir 
demands were satisfied and their expenses paid 
To pay the expenses of Leslie s force necessitated the 
summons of another Parhament but Carles believed 
that the presence of an ■civading Scottish army m the 
north of England would rally the House of Commons to 
the support of the Crown The Parhament which met 
m November 1640 was to acquire the name of the Long 
Parhament and to bring about a civil war It soon 
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showed that it intended to use the presence of the 
Scottish army as a means of destro3ang the prerogative 
of the Crown It b^an by impeaching Strafford and 
Laud Strafford wts accused of high treason and when 
the Commons found themselves unable to prove his 
guilt they adopted a device which had been freely used 
by Henry VIII and brought in a Bill of Attainder 
against him A Bill of Attainder is not hXe an am 
peachment a judicial proceeding it asserts guilt and 

g rescribes punishment The Bill was passed by both 
louses of Parliament and in May 1641 it was presented 
for the rojal assent Charles had promised Strafford 
that not a hair of his head should be touched but be 
was terrified by the violence of the opposition and after 
a brief but terrible period of anguished hesitation the 
Bill became an Act on loth May Two dajs later 
Strafford s head fell on the scaffold Laud was bept a 
prisoner for nearly four >eafs and his execution in 3645 
was a cruel and unnecessary act of vengeance 
While the Commons were avenging themselves upon 
the man whom they regarded as their greatest enemy 
they were also engaged m destroying the authority of 
the Crown Charles had to consent to the Tnennial Act 
(1641) which ensufed that not more than three jears 
should elapse without the summoning of a Parhament 
and to accept measures which abolished the courts of 
justice upon which the Crown had relied — the Star 
Chamber the Council of the North and the Court of 
High Commission Ship money and other means of 
obtaining money without consent of Parliament were 
made illegal A renewal of personal government was 
thus rendered impossible and the more moderate mem 
bers of the House hoped that the disputes whicli had 
separated king and people might now come to an end 
But the excitement in which the House of Commons had 
been elected liad led to the choice of a large proportion of 
Presbj tenan members — a much lai^r number than the 
numter of Presbyterians m England would have justified 
The Presbytenans were not content with constitutional 
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reforms the abolition of the High Commission and the 
imprisonment of Land Thej demanded the exclusion 
of the bishops from the House of Lords and talked of 
bnngmg m a Bill for the abolition of Episcopacy in the 
diurch of England _ 

Charles nnlfehisjath^ beheved Emscopacy to be 
the'cEwie^ instituted'lorm of Church g overnme nt 
'■'mia lie~made^~^\lId~aHen^to ^v^ims^fromTi^W~ ~ 

gave ' i ra}‘-upon~every point at issue betu een himself and 
the Scots acknowledging the estabh^ment of Presby 
tenamsm as the only lawful form of Church government 
m the northern kingdom and granting to his Scottish 
Parliament larger powers than his English Parhament 
had yet asked These concessions entirely faded in 
their object which was to gam mditaiy support from 
the Scots m a war with the English Parhament and 
at the same tune they com meed Charless English 
opponents that if they were persistent enough they 
w ould get e' ef\ thing they wanted WTitle the king w as 
m Scotland a great rebeUion broke out m Ireland For 
many years during the reigns of Elizabeth and James I 
English— and later Scottish — colonists were encouraged 
to settle m Ireland The province of Ulster included 
a large number of these colorues the city of London 
had taken a large part m tlie settlement of the county 
of Derry or Londondeny and there had been a large 
emigration from Scotland to Ulster \VluIc Strafford 
%vas governing Ireland the country was peaceful but 
after lus departure and his fall the native Insh attacked 
the settlers The real histoij of the rebelhon was 
tcmble enough hut rumour exaggerated the outrages 
and It was beheved that nearly all the Protestants m 
Ireland had been massacred Tlie Commons, who had 
refused to give the king soldiers to fight the Scots at 
once took steps to raise on army for the In^i war The 
absence of Charles m Scotland gav e them an opportunity 
of taking this important step without consultmg him 
and this experience of rcsponsibihtv showed them that 
\OL 11 ^ 
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Parliament might successfully exercise powers which 
had been regarded as capable of being enjoyed by the 
sovereign alone 

"When Charles heard of the Irish rebellion he burned 
back to London He found the Commons more de 
termined than ever to oppose him "Hiey feared that 
he might use the army which was bemg rmsed for service 
in Ireland as a means of suppressing parliamentary 
opposition and they brought the quarrel to a head by 
sending him the Grand Remonstrance (November 1641) 
In this document they recited all the king s misdeeds 
and they also demanded that he should employ only 
ministers who were trusted bv Parliament and that he 
should agree to the exclusion of bishrms from the Hou&e 
of Lords The Presbyterians m the House were agitat 
mg for the abohtion of Episcojiacv and a new settlement 
of religion to be made by a Svnod of Divines The 
Grand Remonstrance and the demands which accom 

G med It brought about a division in the ranks of the 
ig s opponents The majonty of the Commons were 
try me no longer to restrict the roval power \vithm what 
was beheved to be its legal bounds but (o transfer 
all authority from the Crown to Parhament and were 
attempting no longer to prevent changes m the Church 
but to transform the constitution of the Church 
The kmg s position was strengthened by the accession 
of a number 01 men the most distinguished of whom were 
Lord Falkland and Edwvd Hyde aftereards Earl <?/ 
Clarendon who had been members of the opposition but 
disappro\ed of the extreme demands which the oppo 
sition was making There was a chance that the king 
governing by the adiice of such men might produce 
a more moderate attitude m the House but he was 
alarmed bj a rumour of a proposal to impeach the queen 
and he himself proceeded to take an extreme step He 
ordered an impeachment of file members of the House 
of Commons among t^fm John Hampden and John 
Pym the latter of ivhom had taken so prominent a 
part in defj mg the Cro^ as to cam the mckname of 
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King Pym The Commons demed the Ling s nght 
to impeach and Charles ^vent to Westminster m person 
to arrest the men whom he had accused They had 
already sought the protection of the city of London 
where the merchants were strongly opposed to the king 
and where there was a lai^e Presbyterian element The 
House threatened by an armed force which Charles 
brought with him sought the same protection and 
the king, finding the capital unfnendlj went to the 
north of England 

From the date of the attempt to arrest the five mem 
bers m January 1642 a civil war was probably inevitable 
The majority of the Commons were determmed to seize 
the power of the Croivn and to introduce a new system 
of Church government whidi everybody knew wo^d be 
Presbytery Charles was equally resolved not to sur- 
render the royal authority or to ^ange the Elizabethan 
settlement of the Church He did make one concession 
for he gave the royal assent to the Bill for excluding the 
bishops from Parliament but he refused to hsten to a 
demand that he should give the two Houses control over 
the mihtary forces of the Crown Parliament proposed 
to obtain this control by passing a Mihtia Bill which 
gave to its own supporters the Lord Lieutenancy of 
every county m England One of the duties of the 
LorJ Lieutenant was the command of the militn the 
only armed force which existed at the time When 
Charles refused the royal assent to the MUitia Bill 
Parliament desenbed it as an Ordmance of the two 
Houses and ordered it to be obeyed WTiile the 
Parliament was making an army m the south the king 
was levying forces m the north 

The Parliament insisted that it was prepanng to 
fight to maintain the Protestant Religion the Kmg s 
Authority and His PersolHn His Royal Dignity the free 
course of Justice Uie Laws cd^Uie Land the Peace of 
the Kingdom and the Pnvult^^ of Parliament The 
king would have accepted every one of these phrases as 
describing the objects for which he too was prepanng 
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to fight The two parties understood these terms in 
different senses and both beheved themselves to be 
trying to presenc the constitution of the kingdom of 
England The Pariiomeni was really attemptmg to 
deprive Charles of powers which legally belonged to the 
Crown but all through the great Civil War it professed 
to aim at nothing more than preventing the king from 
exceeding these powers and defending the safety of 
his majcbtv s person and of the kingdom The long 
seduced by wicked counsel was making war against 
the Parliament they said and the Parliament was pro 
tccting him by opposing these wicked councillors 
The war wlucn began in the summer of 1642 lasted 
for four years Charles was defeated but it was not the 
Parliament that defeated him 
The king had made a blunder in leaving London and 
his first military effort was to enter the capital at the 
head of the army of Royalists or Cavaliers which he h id 
collected This he failed to do both m 1642 and m 
1643 though m the latter year he extended his authority 
in Yorkshire and in the west of England The Parha 
ment alarmed by the success of the Royalists asked 
help from the Scots The Scottish army which had 
brought about the summons of the Long Parliament 
had long ago returned to Scotland but its soldiers were 
ready to fight again On the other hand the Scots had 
no quarrel with tlic king who dunng his visit in 1641 
had assented to all their demands As Presbj tenans 
the dominant party in Scotland Jed by the Marquib of 
Argyll sympathized with the Enghs>h Parliament which 
was largely composed of Presbytenans and they offered 
to send an army into England on condition that one 
system of Church government should be established 
throughout the whole island They even insisted that 
this system should be extended to Ireland the native 
population of which was Roman Catholic 

The system which the Scots desired was of course 
Presbytery though they did not say this m so many 
words \Miat they did say was that the two Parha 
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ments of Enjjhnd and Scotland must combine to destro 
all the ot^r kinds of Churdi government in.e xistenc 
— Popery^t^Romaa jCathohcism. Episcopacy an 
thnt I«; , _ln dgpfendencv. i’resDvterv waTTf 
"bnl^orm of Churdi government that remained an 
the Scottish leaders believed it to be the only form whic 
n as m agreement with the Word of God The Enghc 
Paihament in spite of its Presbytenan sympathies di 
not want to be bound to attempt to estabhsh Presbyter 
as the only lawful form of Church government m En| 
land for they knew what the Scots may not ha\ 
understood that the vast majority of the English pcop! 
\sere bitterly opposed to Presbyterianism But tl 
Scots would give help upon no other condition and bot 
Parliaments agreed to force the subjects of both kmj 
doms to swear to the Solemn I^gue and Covenant whic 
was to establish covenanted unifonnity in reUgioi 
Every member of the English Parliament and all wh 
fought in its army were compelled to take this oath 
The Scottish army which was sent into England i 
accordance with the Solemn League and Covenat 
helped the Parliament to gain in July 1644 a grei 
victory at Marston Moor m Yorkshire Meamvhi 
public opinion had been shocked by a device which tl 
Jang had adopted in order to gam allies He ha 
made in September 1643 a truce with the Irish rebe 
in order to obtain the help of the English troops whic 
had been «ent to Ireland The men whom he brougl 
across were of little use to him for many of them toe 
service with the Parliament and the English horror of tl 
Irish was so great that he alienated sympathy by comir 
to terms wn^ the rebels who were behev ed in Englar 
to be bent upon murdenng every Protestant settler 1 
Ireland In the winter after the Parhamentarv victoi 
at Marston Moor a conference was held at Uxbndg 
near London to discuss tenns of peace between king ar 
Parliament The attempt was hopeless for Parliamei 
w anted Charles to take the Solemn Leame and Covenan 
and the king was, hoping that the Soleran League w 
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about to bt, destroj ed m the land of its ongin There 
had always been in the north east of Scotland and in 
the Highlands an episcopal party strongly opposed to 
the Covenants and this party had obtained a great 
leader in the young Earl of Montrose who had become 
a Rovahst after the kings visit to Scotland m 1641 
Montrose had been made a marquis and the commander 
of the Rovahst armv m Scotland and in the autumn of 
1644 and the following winter he gamed victones which 
he beheved would soon enable him not only to regain 
Scotland for the king but also to bnng help to the 
Rovahst armies m England 
Whilf Montrose was winning his victories and the 
representatives of the two parties were talking at 
Uxbndge an army was bemg trained which was to bring 
the war to an end The general who had won the 
Battle of Marston Moor was Ohver Cromwell the only 
Parliamentary leader who wras a great soldier He saw 
that though the Royahsts were greatly weakened they 
were not defeated and that the only way of achieving 
a complete victory over them was to tram an army of 
regular soldiers an armj that could be sent aiiywhere 
and ordered to undertake any operations Hitherto 
the Parhament had depended upon local levies which 
dishked fighting far from their ovra counties He ob- 
tamed permission from the Parliament and money to 
pay his men and in the wnter of 1644-45 he trained 
and equipped the New Model Army He ivas determmed 
to get nd of officers who were given important posts 
merely because they were members of Parliament and 
he persuaded Parhament to pass the Self-denying 
Ordinance which forbade members (with one or two 
exceptions including Cromwell) to hold commissions in 
the army The nominal commander of the New Model 
Army was Lord Fairfax but Cromw ell was its real leader 
\Vith the New Model Army Cromwell m a battle 
fought at Naseby m Northamptonshire on 14th June 
1645 inflicted upon the Rojalists a blow which de> 
strojed them as a fighting force Montrose was de 
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feated m Scotland in September and wth his defeat 
the last hope of the Royalists vanished while the credit 
of Charles was further impaired by the discovery from 
letters captured at Naseby that he had been planning 
to brmg over Insh rebds to fight on his side A few 
isolated places including Oxford which had been the 
Royalist headquarters held out for the king through 
the Vinter of 1045-46 Just before Oxford surrendered 
in June 1646 Charles made his way to the Scottish army 
which was still in England and gave himself up to the 
Scots at Newark in Nottinghamshire 
The king had been defeated there could be no doubt 
of that But he owed his defeat to the New Model 
Army and though the army fought m the name and 
under the anthonty of the Parliament it was not the 
obedient servant of the two Houses The soldiers had 
been compelled to take the Solemn League and Covenant 
but they were Independents who hated Presbytery as 
much as they hated Episcopacy and were determined 
that Presbyterj should not become the 01^ form of 
Church government permitted m England Yhe Parha 
meat by the bargain made with the Scots had promised 
to allow nothing but Presbyterianism and xt was trying 
to keep its promise and to make the Church of England 
a Presbyterian Churdi The army demanded toleration 
for Independents the Parharaent could not and would not 
give toleration and the army which had done its work 
when the king surrendered refused to be disbanded until 
it received both a guarantee of toleration for Indepen 
dents and arrears of pay which were owing to the 
soldiers A new quarrel had ansen — a quarrel between 
Paihament and army 

Neither party m this new quarrel beUeved that it was 
possible to govern England ivithout making some ar- 
rangement ivith the king Charles had been taken by the 
Scots from Newark to Newcastle on Tyne where the 
Scottish army was remaining until it should receive 
payment of its expenses in accordance wnth the agree- 
ment made when it entered England in 1644 The Scots 
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ould have supported Charles if he n ould ha\ e taken the 
Solemn League and Covenant a step both repugnant to 
his conscience and inconsistent \vith the obhgations he 
owed to the Churchmen who had fought and suffered in 
his cause He declined to do so and the Scots m return 
for the payment of a part of the sum owed to them by the 
English Parliament went back to Scotland m January 
1647 after surrendering the king to representatives of 
the Parliament The army leaders resolved to obtain 
possession of his person and m June he was captured 
by a body of solders and taken to his own palace of 
Hampton Court 

Charles like the leaders of both army and Parliament, 
beheved that neither party <»uld do without him, and 
in this bebef he refused terms offered him by the army 
in a document known as the Heads 0/ Proposals The 
terms were as good as a defeated king could have 
expected though they included the appointment of 
Ministers of State by Parliament and parliamentary 
control of the mihtia lor ten years It may be asked 
why the armj proposed to give so much power to Par- 
liament The answer is that the existing Parhament 
which included so many Presbyterians was by the 
terms of the proposed agreement to be dissolved and 
that its successor was to be elected b> new and much 
larger constituencies Cromwell and the other leaders 
of the armj were quite sure that the new electors would 
not return to the new Parhament men who were pledged 
to carry out the conditions of the Solemn League and 
Covenant The religious settlement suggested m the 
Heads of Proposals was toleration for Episcopalians 
Presbyterians and Independents alike none of them 
being allowed to interfere with the rehgious hberty of 
the others The onij form of Church government to 
which toleration vvas to be refused was Roman Cathoh 
cism or Popery as it vvas usually desenbed at the time 
Tlie king imagining that he would get better terms 
from the Parliament refused to agree to the Heads of 
Proposals He escaped from Hampton Court but was 
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capttired and impnsoned in CansbrooLe Castle m the 
Isle of W ight His rejection of the terms offered by the 
army led a large number of the soldiers to advocate the 
creation of an English repubhc and the strength of this 
party known, as the Levellers vwssoonmereasedby the 
events of the jear 1648 when Charles succeeded in 
bringing about a second Cm! War m which be hoped 
that king Parliament and Scots would prove too strong 
for the armj 

The Scots were furious at the failure to establish 
Presbytery m England and the Scottish Parliament 
agreed to send a fresh army mto England to fight this 
time on the side of the long who promised to give 
Presbytery a tnil by establishing it for three years m 
England The Parliament disapproved of the negotia 
tions which led to the Engagement as the agreement 
between the king and the Scots was called and showed 
Its disapproval by passing a resolution that No 
Addresses shouldf be made to him — that is that no 
further negotiations should take place between Pirha 
ment and king The vote of No Addresses was passed 
la January 1048 but m the following summer when 
the Marquis of Hamilton led a Scottish armj mto Eng 
land and Cromwells soldiers left London to meet the 
mvasion in the north the Presbyterians m the Com 
mons resolved to make another attempt at an agreement 
ivith Charles Even after Cromwell had completely 
defeated Hamilton at Preston in August Parliament 
repealed the vote of No Addresses and began negotia- 
tions vnth the king which are known as the Treaty 
of Newport where Charles was residing m the Isle of 
Wight 

The second Civil War of 1648 and the Treaty of 
Newport proved to be the destruction of both king and 
Parliament Cromwell returned to London in triumph 
and m wrath and on 6th December he sent one of his 
ofBcers Colonel Pnde to expel all the Presbyterian 
members of the Commons ^ Pnde s Purge left m 
the House a small mmonty of Independents who might 
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be trusted atallexentsforatime to carry out the policy 
of the armj leaders Thus the tivo objects wth whi^ 
Parliament had begun the war — the increase of its qwti 
authority and the establishment of a Presbyterian 
Church m England — were not secured by the defeat 
of the king for Parliament lost ^ its authonty and 
became dependent on the army 

Cromwell and the other leaders of the army at once 
abandoned the pretension that tfie war was waged to 
deliver the king from bad advisers They accu'^ed 
Charles of treason the remnant of the Parhament 
contemptuously called the Rump created a court of 
justice to try him and on 30th January 1649 
beheaded m front of the palace of Whitehall There 
w ere many who s>TnpathizM with him m the rev crs.il of 
his fortunes but they did not dare to show tlicir sjin 
pathj The countrj was passing under the dictatorship 
of an army leader Tlie Kump abolished the monarch) 
and the House of Lords deefarcd Pngland to be a 
Commonwealth and elected a Council of State to carrj 
on the gov emment 

At first It was not full) understood that thewarwhidi 
had been made to restnet the authoni) of (he Crown 
had resulted in placing m the hands of a general a power 
greater than the king had chimed to enjo) Cromwell 
was the first President of the Council of State Tutwithm 

few weeks he hid to go lo'lrcland to rcprc-.s a rebel 
lion He did SO successful!) but there vvorc man) crutl 
incidents m his campaign and he did not piaf> the 
comitrv He settled man) Cngfi’^hmen upon lands for 
felted from their natuc owners and h«- trusted to them 
to mamtiin English mflucnct After subduing Irclind 
in 1640 he went to Swtland m Ihf following vear Tlie 
S ^ts had ackmowledgetl the succession of Qiarles ll 
‘^le^dc^rboir’Ot'thrdrid'lii'g 'uiiS D’SltCs'^anTcTo 
Scotland m 1650 in the hope of regaining the aown of 
both kingdoms. Cromwell defeated the Scottish arm) 
at Punlnr on 3rd Scptemlxr 1G50 but the rai'**d 
frrdi forces and invaded Lngfand with the )‘ou«g kUt, 
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at their head On the first anniversary of Dunbar 3rd 
September 1651 Cromwell finally defeated the Scots 
at Worcester and the adventurous escape of Charles 
to the Contment soon became a familiar tale m every 
Royahst household 

Cromwell s victory over the Scots was followed by the 
inclusion of Scotland in the Commonwealth of England 
Scotland and Ireland and Scottish and Irish members 
were to sit in the Parliaments of the United Common 
wealth The Commonwealth was still gov emed bj the 
Rump and the absence of Cromwell from 1649 to 1651 
enabled the Rump to secure considerable power After 
the Battle of Worcester his attention was diverted from 
home affanrs by a DutA war The English and the 
Dutch w ere nvals for the carrying trade of the w orld and 
the English Parliament passed m 1651 the Navigation 
Act which forbade foreign goods to be brought to Enghsh 
ports except m English ve^s or in vessels belonging 
to the country from which the goods came This Act 
increased the jealousy between England and Holland 
and in 1652 England began its first war fought solely 
for reasons of trade Both countries had strong navtes 
Charles I had paid great attention to the English navy 
He had gamed nothing from his efiorts for the navy had 
taken the side of the Parliament but it is to his credit 
that it was ready fox war Each nation had also a great 
admiral — ^Robert Blake and Martin Tromp The war 
began with a victory gamed hy Tromp oK Dungeness 
m 1652 but Blake was successful m two great sea fights 
in the following year and the war w as brought to an end 
m 1654 'vithout any clear settlement of the questions at 
issue except for a concession made by the Dutch m 
agreeing to observe an ancient custom of salutmg Enghsh 
ships m the Enghsh Channel 
When the Dutch war came to an end the Rump was 
no longer in existence It attempted to exercise an 
authonty which Cromwell was unwilling to allow it to 
possess and m April 1653 he sent soldiers to expel the 
last members of the Long Parhament Cromw ell wished 
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to rule b> means of a Parliament but be meant to 
have a Parliament vvhidi would do what he wanted 
He did not dare to summon a House of Commons elected 
cither bj the old constituencies or by the whole people 
ol the country for ht knew not only that the Roj alists 
the Episcopalians and the Presbyterians would vote 
agamst him but also that many of his own followers 
who held the views of the Levellers [cf p 57) were 
indignant at tlie powers which he cwcised ftey had 
fought to take awav the kings aulhonty and a still 
greater authority had been seized by their own general 
Yet though he knew that afreevote of the English people 
would drive him from power he clung to power because 
he also Knew that without him there would be no 
government at all His opponents hated each other 
more than thev disliU'd him and after gelling nd of 
him they could not possiblv work together for any other 
purpose It was a choice between tlic mJc of CromwiU 
and the outbreak of a new civil war 
If he could not summon a freely elected Parliament 
he might hnng together in one wav or another a body 
of men w ho ootild be described as a Ptrhamcnt and could 
Give <omc sort of constitutional authority to his acts 
lie tried three such rxpvnments In 1653 he nommatnl 
a number of Independents who sat for a few months and 
received the niclmamc of Barcboncs Parliament from 
one of Its members a London tanner and a well known 
Puritan prcaclur who bore the unusual name of Pntse- 
God Barebone Tliescmen though cliovn bv Cromw« 11 
proved to be much too extreme in their ideas to piss 
the law-s that III. dfsjrcd ind begot ml of th<m Then 
by the authonty of a council com}>os«Hl of armv ofTicers 
he changed in 16^4 the Commonwealth into a Protcc 
lorafe and he became loird Protector Tlie dortimenl 
winch constituted CromwiH Protector vsns ca!Ie«] the 
Instrument of Government and it g-i\T the country a 
wntien constitution One of the causes of the Civil 
War hail l<ecn the doubt which existeij al->ut the rrai 
pow«r» of the Crown The Instrument of Govrnren* 
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defined the po^vers of the Lord Protector and of the 
Parliament which he was to summon every three years 
a Parliament to be elected by new and wider consti 
tuencies than the old Parliaments had been 
The new Parliament met m September 1654 Royal 
ists had not been allowed to vote and Cromwell hoped 
that he h id secured an assembly of his own supporters 
but the House at once began to oppose him He re 
peated the device of Pnde s Purge and expelled a large 
number of Le\ellers but the members who remained 
thought that the Instrument of Government gave the 
Protector too much power and would not adopt his 
policy Despamng of bemg able to agree with the 
Parliament Cromwell dissolved it and for over a year 
from January 1655 England was under military rule 
There was no Parliament and the country was governed 
by a number of officers of the ranX of major general 
Cromwell found it easy to keep the country m sub 
jection by means of his army but not so easy to obtam 
money for the expenses of government and since 1654 
he had been engaged m a w ar with Spam The war was 
successful for in 1655 Admiral Blake added the Spanish 
colony of Jamaica to the overseas possessions of the 
Commonwealth but it was also expensive and in 1656 
Cromwell found it necessary to summon the second 
Protectorate Parhament from which he again excluded 
all who were likely to be his opponents 
This new expenment w^ at first successful Crom 
well pleased the Parliament by abandonmg the system 
of gov emment by major generals and it voted him a 
supply for carrying on the Spanish war He ^Iieved 
that he would find it easier to keep on good terms with 
his Parliament if it consisted of two Houses instead of 
only one and the Parhament met his wishes by drawing 
up m 1657 a new written amstitutiou called the Humble 
Petition and Advice Tlie new upper chamber was not 
called the House of Lords but the Other House The 
Protectorw is given the power of nommatingits members 
He was also invited to take the title of king but he 
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declined to do so contenting himself wth the power of 
choosing his successor which was given him by the 
Humble Petition and Advice TTiis meant that the 
Protectorate would become hereditary m the Cromwell 
family and this fact and the suggestion of his taking 
the kingly title shows that opinion was tending towards 
the restoration of a monarchy in some form 
The good relations between the Protector and his 
Parliament lasted onI> for a little o\cr a jear In the 
beginning of 1658 the Commons m spite of having \ oted 
for the creation of the Other House refused to recognize 
its authont> and CromwJl once more found it impossible 
to rule by means of a Parliament Even the successes 
of his foreign policy did not induce the Lower House to 
act m accordance with his washes Protestant opinion 
was gratified in 1C56 by the success wath which the Lord 
Protector regarding him«clf as the defender of oppressed 
Protestants on the continent of Europe intervened on 
behalf of the pcrsccutedUaldenses abod) of Protestants 
under the mJe of thcHukeof Savoy Jn iCyBlakcwon 
a great naval victory over the Spaniards off Tenenffe and 
destroyed a Spanish fleet and in the same year the fort 
of Slardyke in the Spanish Netherlands was captured 
by an army of the Commonwealth fighting in alliance 
with the French 

It IS doubtful if Cromwell who was acting in the 
mtcrcstsof Protestantism m Europe was right m making 
war on Spam and negotiating an alliance wath France 
The power of Spam had long been declining and it wxv 
I ranee under Louis \IV that was about to prove to 
l)c the real danger to Protestantism But tins eon 
suUration had nothing to do with the parlnmentary 
opposition to him for the Commons agreed wath him m 
regarding Spam as the natural enemv 0/ J ngbnd 
Many of them were Republicans or Ixvelleis aril icalouv 
of Cromwell s power and Ibev propo<ed to nJtrf th'* n^vr 
con titution which the\ liail lust niade Others were 
nce«s«ni In Cromw cIJ of i» ing Rov aUsts and 0/ intriginnj, 
with Charles J| in Holla id Lar/y in iftyShedi v.hrd 
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his last Parliament and again ruled as the leader of an 
army Hiat same j ear on the anmv ersarj of Dunbar 
and Worcester Oliver Cromwell died He had made the 
country great and respected but he could not make it 
contented 

The Royalists expected that the death of the great 
Protector would immediately be followed by a Restora 
tion They were disappointed for Richard Cromwell 
whom his father had nominated as his successor assumed 
the Protectorship without opposition But his rule 
lasted only for a few months He tried a fresh par 
hamentary experiment and summoned a Parliament 
elected by the old constituencies But the jealousy 
between Parliament and army was as great as ever and 
the army msisted on Richards recalling the Rump 
He did so but resigned office and went into private hie 
At the Restoration he took refuge m France but was 
allowed to return to England before the end of the reign 
of Charles 11 , and he lived unmolested to the age of 

ei^ty SIX 

^e army got on wth the Rump no better than with 
Richard Cromwell s Parliament and the country seemed 
to be unable to find a settled government At last m 
the beginnmg of 1660 General George Monck who had 
been go\eming Scotland came to London with the 
army which had been under his command for nme 
years Monck had begun life as a Royalist and he 
made up his mind that the only solution of the country s 
difficulties lay m a restoration of the Roval House He 
forced the Rump to recall the survivmg members of 
the Long Parhament who had been expelled by Colonel 
Pnde When the Long Parliament met again after an 
interval of over eleven years it decreed its own dissolu 
tion and ordered fresh elections to take place The 
members elected in the spring of 1660 could not form a 
Parhament because a Parliament requued the summons 
of a king and it was therefore knmvn as a Convention 
Charles II who had been watching the progress of 
events issued a declaration from the Dutch town of 
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Breda where he was residing Tlie Declarat ion of 
Bred a promised th-^ a Parljafflenr5h5UiajdecldrwE^__^ 
'61 llie men wTio liad~e\e<niled I should be 

"pflfiished "and that the Aing~\vmn 3 ~pardo n~e\er >body 
except_the men thus selected by ^rhameht that the 
soldiers should fecei\e arxeare^of pay and that hberty 
would be gi\en to those who had tender consaences 
in matterss of rehgion Cromwell had wished to be 
tolerant he had permitted Bresbytenans and Inde 
pendents alike to follow their o^vn customs and he had 
e\en allowed Jews to settle m England whence they 
had been banished by Edward I But he g a\e no 
toleration Jo_R^marL^tliohcs^nd KSTouIci nofsiTBW 
■"flHy “favour to Episcopalians because they were all 
Royahsts The use of the Prayer Book had been for 
bidden and the clergy of the Church of England had 
been expelled from their livings which were filled 
sometimes by Presbytenans and sometimes by Inde 
pendents Charles mtended to restore the Church of 
England but he took this means of reassuring the 
Presbyterian members of the Convention that they 
would not be persecuted The Convention mcluded 
a number of Presbytenans but it had no hesitation m 
invitmg the king to return 

On his thirtieth birthday 29th May 1660 Charles II 
(1660-85) was enthusiastically vse'eomed as he rode 
through London 



CIIAPTCR IV . J~~ 

THE KEICN or CHARLES 11 

Tnr return ol Charles H w it ^o^ is V ncASTi as the 
Tr< st<^fAliQiv.' ~ i r^nite 'Ksloration _oOCvQ gr^t his 
tone Tn ghsh jnsW«t]pj25,|lhe 

T)i Tlic rnonarcKy "xsWcir came uach under 

'Xh‘^flST^“^^as not quite the same thing is the rnonirchv 
uhicli hid licen de<tro\c(l during the CimI ^^a^ In 
some wavs it vsas weaker It js true that m theory 
tlicrc haa beta no chinge No bargain was made with 
the 5 DUng king and he succeeded to the Icgi! powers of 
the Crown llis rtign wis ditcd from the 30th Januarv 
and the intervening period was dcscnbi^ as an 
usurtKiUoti Lver^tJunp tint hid been done by tlie 
Long rarlnment ifler the spring of i 6 j 3 — e\cr3lhint 
tint hid been done b> the Pirhamcnts of the Common 
wciUh invl Protectorate — wis ill'll and invabd for 
none of their Acts hid l>ctn sanctioned b\ the Crown 
Hut just before tjjc outbml of tlic war Charles I had 
given in unwilling assent to 1 number of \cts wlndi 
dc'irovctl the macJimerv iqxin wludi he had nhed for 
tlic exercise ot the rojil prerogitiw ind these Acts 
with mlj two unportant cjcccntion^ were allowid to 
remain on the Mitutc book ’riic Act of 1643 whidi 
e\thnl«.l the Indiops from the Holnc of Lords was 
rcpcalctl m iG6i, and the Triennial Act of ifiji whicJi 
j'Tovided fer a sanurtns of I'arhamenl if llie sovereign 
VOL. II *» 5 
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allowed more than three years to elapse without calling 
one was repealed m though the Act of Repeal 
stipulated that not more than three years should be 
allowed to elapse without a meeting of Parliament 
But It was still illpgdl for tlie lang to collect revenue 
by means of Ship money Tunnage and Poundage and 
the other means which Charles I had used and he 
could not revu e without breaking the law the courts 
of Star Chamber and High Commission Further 
Charles II hid Itamed the lesson which his father 
had failed to leam — that there are hmits to the exer 
tise of any sovereign power He used to say that he 
was determined not to go on his travels again and the 
words indicated his reahzation of the necessity of giving 
wav when the temper of the nation was roused We 
shall see that on such occasions he did give way 
On the other hand the restored monarchy was m 
some ways stronger If the king had learned his lesson 
the people had learned theirs They looked back with 
horror upon the y ears of w ir and still more upon the 
\ears when the government of England was a military 
despotism The y resente d the restnctioni^hiclLJhe 
Ntnumph ant PG3^f3nrTRsa~lnqi3se3Tjppn_ social customs 
}l—-^e prohibit ion o Thorse racing and cock.fi^IIng and 
r stage, plays They" "b^eveT that resistance to their 
’ sovereign was bound to lead to war and. that war would 
inevitably result in the rule of an army and they wre 
prepared to^endure much rather than run such risks 
again vjlGs attitude of mmd persisted throughout the 
reign ot Charles 11 and it enabled him to lea\ e the 
monarchy much stronger than he found it 

The work of the Long Parliament on its consti 
tutional -side was thcreiore not entirely undone by 
the Restoration On its rehgious side it was entirely 
undone vTKe Church of England was stronger than it 
had e\er been before and it used its power t® j 
\engeance upon the Puritans who had prosenbeo and 
persecuted it „ 

from ^Charles ll _becau 5 e_Tfw~Restoi^ioa_jw to a 
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large extent, a Pre sbyten anjtnPVfinient It was the 

Tresbyte nan 'Ji raj orl ty m tfie r^tored Long Parliament 
that summoned the Con\ention and there were manv 
Presbytenans m the Con\ention which recalled the 
king Charles himself was willing to be tolerant largely 
because during a large part of his reign he was bent on 
securing toleration for Roman Catholics He turned 
the Convention mto a Parliament and if be had been 
able to keep it in existence for a few jears the course 
of Enghsh ecclesiastical history would have been very 
different from what it actually was But enthusiasm 
for the old Constitution for King and for Church was 
veiy much stronger m the end of 1660 and the House 
of Commons which had been elected m the spring no 
longer represented the national feehng Charles had 
no choice but to dissolve it and to summon a new Par 
liament 

That Parhament which met m 1661 was not dis 
solved until 1679 and it is known as the CavilTer Par_ 
l iament or T n n^ Parliamon^ n f Charles IL The 
House of Commons was composed of ardent Royalists 
whose object was to avenge themselves upon thelr'old 
enemies Some of them wanted to exclude from any 
pubhc office all who had acknowledged the authority 
of the Parliament or of Obver Cromwell Such a law 
would have depnved tne king di the services of General 
Monck who had just been made Duke of Albemarle 
and of others who had taken a Jarge share in the Restora- 
tion and it was never passed but the proposal illu'^trates 
the frame of mind of the House With regard to the 
settlement of the Church the Parliament did get its 
own way and that way vvas m keeping with the wishes 
not of the king but of his chief adviser in the early 
jears of the reign Edward Hyde Earl of Clarendon 
Hyde had been a member of the Opposition at the 
begmning of the Long Parhament but had become a 
Royalist after the Grand Remonstrance He had been 
with Charles 11 in exde and had given him much wise 
counsel m the mterval between the death of Cromwell 
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and the Restoration He was a very ardent Anglican 
or English Churchman ^S'aVerse'to tolerat idiTeTIHer 
tor Puntans or Tor Homan CathOlIS— ' 

The livings in the Church of England were partly 
filled ^\^th Presbytcnans or Independents who had 
been appointed "when the us^fthe Prayer Book was 
forbidden and partly bv episcopal clergy who had sub- 
mitted to the Puntan regime when their more conscien 
tious fellows were crpelJed from their panshes The 
latter were quite walling to conform again to episcopal 
Church go\ emment and the use of the hturgy but most 
of the former were not prepared to do so In order to 
prevent differences of forms of worship in the Church 
of England Parliament passed m 1662 the Act of Uni- 
formity which compelled the Puntan ministers either to 
accept the Prayer Book and receive ordination from a 
bishop or to give up their livings The large majority 
of the Puntans conscientiously gave up their livings 
and suffered what many of the old clergy had suffered 
some years before The Act-o£.U.nifonnity_cannot be 
regarded as unfair m the arcumstances of the day 
^^^at was unfair was that at the same time the Colo- 
ration Act of i66r compelled every one who held office 
in a municipality to receive Holy Communion in the 
Church of England and that the Licensmg Act of 1662 
forbade the Puntans to be schewhnasters and depnved 
them of the freedom of the press 
Thus Clarendon was doing with the enthusiastic 
suppprt,-fiEjbe.-(^v aiiec. Parfiameht^thmgs 
provoked resistance_when Cha rlss I _had_tned to do 
fhenTby tE^royal prerogative The Parliament of j66i 
was busy undoing the work done by the Parliament of 
1641 Charles II did not approve of Clarendon s po licy 
and_hc-!i^ked l^arliamcnt. to_give_ him the, p^ver of 
gra nting dispcn^^ations or jexemptions_from Acts of 
ParliamtnF which required conformity to the C hurch oi 
England There was no doubt that Charles infenuea 
to use this power to benefit Roman Catholics as well ^ 
Puntans and the Cavalier Parliament m spite 01 us 
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ardent lojalty was not prepared to sacrifice what its 
members belief ed to be Uie interests of the- Church of 
England The Bill which the long asked for was not 
passed and the Parliament proceeded to devise neiv 
means of persecuting the Puntans whom Charles had 
been trjnng to protect The Puntan ministers who 
forfeited their hvmgs under the Act of Uniformity 
began to preach to non conforming congregations 
Such a meeting for worship was desenbed as a Con 
ventide an old word lor a secret or illegal meeting 
The Con\enticle Act of 1664 forbade under heavy 
penalties Puntan congregations to meet for worship 
and the Fi\e Mile Act of 1665 prohibited Puntan 
ministers from coming withm fi\e miles of a borough or 
of any parish m which they had held a living Their 
only way of escape was to take an oath that they would 
not try to make any change in the existing ecclesiastical 


system and that they believed resistance to a king to be 

' God. .T his doctrin e ol Non R esistan ce ) 


a sm against ; - t r-. ^ 

vyas the distinctiv e feature of ^in^ra nKm Rafter the , r 
Rgtgi^ ttOn~nnd~tt was largcl y^a result of the e xecution ^ 
_.0f wh o was ve nerate d as a mar t/r '^loderato ' 

■rtrcrrbeliev M'lhSt'ir^^as^pfoIJaBIy unwise to resist a 
king because resistance might lead to military despot 
ism the stnet Anglicans insisted that it must always 
be smittl to resist a kmg by force of arms ^The doctnne 
of the Divine Right had been given a ne^IeaSC Of'UfC 
b~y~^e de atirgf Charles I 

1 lie ■pCTSCCUting'Actmf the Cavalier Parliament are 
known as th e {Clarendo n Cod^ and thej are what we 
most generally associate with the name of Clarendon 
While his religious policy please^ the Parhairient^Jhe. 
madc_inanv ene mies jn other ways ^e was a man-i. 
of mod pTbeginnings. ^ohad nsen t o~lhe~*grgrrt~TK?si /y 
tion^ l \Cha nccUor/ ^hat' w~e shouicOcMl as _c 3 Il^nm 6 sC 
Almiiter HiS^au^fer Anne was rnamed to the / / 


lt^*s~bro t hcr. Tames, Duke of York\|the heir to th e \ ) 
thrope_l There was much jealousy “or C 


throp e—l'lhere was much jealousy oE the'"gf^t'ness 
”wHich the family of Hyde liad achieved Charles him 
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self (iislilvcd Clarendons religious policy and resented 
the freedom mth which the Chancellor reproved his gay 
life and his debased pleasures There was a strong 
feeling both m Parliament and in the country against 
his foreign poliy 

Ir^forcign auairs Cl arendon contmued t he polic y of 
.Xr^m^in4 .an r JEahcc-^ ^UrTrancc. aricTTr^ce was not 
popular m England a OI>f_l>Tw^ ~ ihR mnmag^ ot 
■Charles II was connected with this French alliance 
By the advice of Clarendon he mamed Cathanne of 
Braganra the sister of the lung of Portugal and 
Portugal was the enemy of Spam and the fnend of 
France The Portuguese paid handsomely for their 
alliance wath this country Theyr gave us Bomba y in 
In^a and Tangier on t he_norf h west ~co asn 5 t "^nca 
and they paicT^large dowry^ Cathanne was hkedahil 
Ycspectcd~ih"^ngland but her mamage was childless 
the Duke of Tork continued to be the next heir to the 
throne and Clarendons enemies disliked the prospect 
of the ultimate succession of a grandchild of a man who 
had begun life as Edward Hyde Two of his grand 
children were m fact destmed to sit on the throne but 
m circumstances which no one could have foreseen 
Much more unpopular than the king s mamage was an 
agreement by^Vnlch" Clarendon, sold Dunkirk Jto-jhe 
’^^^hja-1662 This'vvas rcSIy'qmte-s'^^e bargain 
Dui~the ambition of the French king Louis XIV a 
cousin of Charles was creating alarm and the cession of 
Dunkirk was supposed to remove a check upon bis 
advance mto the Spamsh Ketherlands which he was 
about to claim in nght of his wife 

After the cession of Dunkirk came m 1665 an «n 
fortunate I^utghjwar The Navigation Act of the Long 
ParllSment'had been re-enacted the other causes of 
quarrel between England and Holland had never been 
settled and Enghsh and Dutch trade jealousies “ 
acute as ever Yet it is difficult to say exactly why tne 
two nations fought again The w ir began in mo5 w n 
an English victory oS Lowestoft but good fortune oiQ 
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not always favour the navy There v. as another victory 
ofi the North Foreland m 1666 but the war was ex- 
pensne and Louis XIV for his own private reasons 
took the side of the Dutch Negotiations for peace 
began in 1667 and the English Government not expect- 
ing an attack while peace was being discussed laid up 
the slups in order to save money The Dutch seized 
the opportunity sent their men of war up the Thames 
and into the Medway and bombarded Chatham This 
exploit did not prevent the conclusion of peace and in 
1667 by the Treaty oi Breda the Dutch gave up to the 
English their colonies on the coast of North America 
which became the English colonies of New York and 
New Jersey These Dutch possessions which had been 
known as New Netherlands would ha\e prevented an 
Engli^ occupation of the whole seaboard of North 
America and the Treaty of Breda was therefore a 
successful arrangement in English interests 
But public opinion at home cared little about the 
colonies The disgrace of having the Dutch m the 
Medway and of the sound of hostile guns penetrating 
into the streets of London was in the minds of Enghsh 
men of the time and was to li%e long m their memones 
The capital had just passed through two appalling 
experiences and Londoners were m a state of nervous 
tension In 1665 they had suffered from the Great 
Plague wludi had carried off about a hundred thousand 
\ictims and in t666 they had been almost equally 
alarmed by the Great Tire which destroyed two-thirds 
of the old City of London The Plague the virulence 
of which was the result of bad sanitation could not 
be regarded at the time as other than an act of God 
but the Tire the ongm of which was almost certainly 
accidental was beheved to have been the work of 
secret enemies of the kingdom — the Frerifh nr fhf>- 
Dutch or the E nch«^h The tm- 

'pleosant conviction that conspirators were plotting 
against the life of the nation mcreased the unpopu 
l^tj of the Go\ eminent because it made men nervous 
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and suspicious and the last Dutch attack helped to 
bnng the Chancellor io rum Ciafeifdon^hacF not 
wanted wai^vitlr~H olI^ ~d and h ad tn ed to prevent it 
~He cfiuld nof BEElamed'Torleltlier^h'CFlague or the 
Fire but his unpopulanty became so g reat Thatlns 
enemies who had once "before failed m'dn aff5Spt“to 
bnng about hts downfall, found a new op portunit> and 
succeeded _ was dismissed irom oltice and 

\\^ told” that he'w^ld be wse to fly the country He 
did so and was banished for life Charles was good 
natured so long as good nature cost him nothing but 
he was not the man to nsk anv thing in trying to defend 
or protect his oivn and his fathers fnend and a faithful 
and loyal sen ant 

England had httle reason for its rejoicings over the 
fan of Clarendon Charles relieved from the necessity 
of folloiving his advice attempted to achiev e what w as his 
own mam object but was more distasteful than an> 
thingeJse to the Cavalier Parliament — namelv to secure 
toleration for Roman Catholics No one minister sue 
ceeded to Clarendon s power and the men who advised 
the king were chosen by him because they were read} 
to further this object Five of the most important of 
them became known as the Cabal a word wlucli was in 
common use for a secret council It was observed that 
the mitnK of their names spelled the word and Sir 
Thomas Clifford the Carl of Arlington the Duke of 
Buckingham (a son of the favountc of James I ) Lord 
AsbJe} and the Scottish Duke of Lauderdale are known 
as the Cabal Mmistiy One of them QtfTonl wxs 
openly and another Arlington was secret!} Roman 
Catholic in religion , Aside }, ■who was wiijo he better 
known_asL_rarLfif_Slnfteshun^ and Buckingham were 
"Tn favour of toleration for Irolestant nonconformists. 
With sudi mlnist^rTimd Wifirthe help of Louis XTV~ 
Charles hon^ to gel lus own way 

Louis XIV had taken the side of the Dutch because 
It suittal Ins policy at llic time but l>cforc the war came 
to an end he had made up lus mind to seiie the *'pan!sh 
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NeftcrlaJids which he claimed m nght of his wife a 
Spanish ptmcess The Dutdi could not acquiesce iti 

.1^.. .... .1 xt.>. <4/\mmioT\a Mn id tVif \t 0\VTV 


iVos exVeTLSion o{ tbe French domimons up to thur o\vu 
borders and the bnef alliance between France and 
Holland came to an. end Charles had a secret agree 
ment vnth Louis but he allowed bis new ministers to 
take a popular step by forming m i66B the Tnyie 
Alliance of England Holland and Sweden to check the 
ambitions of the French king although England had 
^ost been at war with Holland the Engbsh people fell 
that they could not allow the Dutch Frotestants to be 
crushed But Charles never meant the Tnple Alliance 
to talc effect and m the same year he began with 
France a senes of negotiations which led in 1670, to the 
^cretTreaty of Dover This agreement which Charles 
succeedi'd lu keeping a profound secret bound him to 
profess openly at a suitable op^rtunity his conv ersion 
to Rome and to give help to Trance against Holland 
In return be was to receive irom France a sum oi 
money large enough to enable him to govern without 
calling a Parliament The terms of the Treaty of 
Dover were not known even to the Cabsd although the 
ministers did know that Charles had agreed to join 
France in making wvr on Hohand It was hop^ that 
toleration for Protestant nonconformists would serve as 
a bnbe to persuade English Protestants to acquiesce 
manattacl i^n a Protestant Power already menaced 
bj: France The Cavaiier ParUament was as strongly 
opposed to toleration as it was to a French Alliance and 
10- two jcais Clnrlos avoidtd summoning it to meet 
A quawl Was picked wath Holland and m 1672 the 
^cona Dutch war of the ttign broke out Although 
1 ranee attackctl the Dotdr b> land at the same lime 
the WM was iinsucressfal and a drawn battle in South 


The war^ was^^pen 


mZ-vf Q'arles though he had ruined roanj London 
ptiTOcnt of intent upon 
money which he had borrowwl from them (an incicSnt 
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known ns thr Stojjjwfc of the T xdiequer) n'as $o hard 
nn lint he Ind to summon J*a/Jnnjmt to meet m 1673 
Hr chd <0 knonm/j that there would be a nolenl attack 
upon hjs rclipiojn pohc> for in 1672 he had issued a 
Drchntion 0/ IndiUfjence in wliicli he used tlie fOj’aJ 
nriropitnc to <xcmpt Loth Roman Catholics and 
Protestant Dissenters from the operation of the penal 
hvvs TliotiRh he anticipated trouble he l»ehc\-cd tliat 
he was strong enonjth to defeat the opposition Scarce!) 
Ind Parlnmcnt rod sshen hi. discovered that he was 
not strong enough T)ie Civnhcr Parliament m spite 
of Its lovilt) to the Cromi insisted that the Jang nad 
no power to suspend altogcthir the operation oI Acts 
pissed h> Parlnment Charles siw tiu danger of his 
position and he icceptid tin himithalion of having to 
withdraw his Iltchnfioii Tlic Parliament was not 
content with thi» victor) and it passed the /amous 
Test Act of if»73 which excluded from an) land of 
public ofTicc i man who did mot communicate m the 
Church of 1 iiglind Tlie new law affected all dis- 
senters from the Church of England but it was specially 
aimed igimst Roman Catlioho and Charles did not 
dare to refuse his assent to it 
The Test Act broke up the Cabal for Clifford as a 
conscientious Roman Catholic had to resign his office as 
a minister of the Crown and though Shaftesbun vvho 
was an ardent advocate of toleration clung to office he 
was soon dismissed At the same time the Duke of 
\ork who had been converted to the Roman faith re 
signed his post of Lord High Admiral and his command 
of the flett m the Dutch war His successor fought 
some more drawn battles the war was becoming very 
unpopular and peace was made m 1674 If was a 
second humiliation for Charles who was forced to desert 
his Trench oilv Meanwhile he found a new minister 
the Earl of Danby whose policj resembled that of 
Clarendon m so far as he attempted to strengthen the 
Crown by satisf)ing the Anglican majOnt) in the Cavalier 
ParUaraent On the other hand Charles forced Dauby 
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to assent to a new treaty with France Danby was 
personally opposed to a French alliance and m 1677 he 
negotiated the mamage of the Pnncess Marj the ddtr 
daughter of the Duke of York who had been brought 
up as a Protestant to her cousin William Prmcc of 
Orange the son of a daughter of Charles I W illiam of 
Orange was the Stadholder that is the Chief Sfagistmte 
of Holland and the mamage led to a treat} between 
England and Holland Danby s Dutch polic} was \cr3 
distasteful to Louis XIV and the Frendi king brought 
about the fall of the English minister bj revealing an 
agreement wnth France to which Danby had unwallingl} 
consented on the written instructions of the king 
The fall of Danb} occurr^ m the course p;f one of 
th' g'^o~st~dIsgrace 7 uJ ~ epis odes irTEnglisTnuslorj The 
Protestant feeling 'oriKtr nation was deeply stirred b} 
recent events in the ro}^! house Though the king s 
promise to avow his conversion to Rome was a secret 
the smeenty of his Protestantism was generally sus- 
pected His brother and heir the Duke of York vi*as 
an avowed Roman Catholic His first vnfe Anne Hvde 
had been reconciled to Rome on her deathbed and he 
had just married a Roman Catholic pnncess Miry 
of Jlodena. The prospect of a succession of Roman 
Catholic sovereigns m close alliance wnth France was 
alarmmg and the nation^ alarm was used b} a scoundrel 
named Titus Oates a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land who had himself professed conversion to Rome 
Oates asserted that while resident m a Roman Catholic. 1 
college m Fran cex.he_had_detectcd a Po pish Plot for/] 
the miMpr of Charles the_restor at 7 on oT~Roma iiri 
Cathdiiasm m England 

A mj’stenous tragedy gave a w^de advertisement to 
Oates s statements Sir E^und Berry Godfrey a 
London magistrate who had oDiaall} received the m- 
former s allegations about a plot was found dead on 
Primrose HiU m October 1678 Nobod} can tell to’ihaL 
da} how Godfrey died but »t was umversallv ' 

that he had been murdered b} the Rornan (' 
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Both Houses ©(.Parliament declared their belief in the 
fCSlify of the Popish PldT Roman" Catholics 'were-de- 
barred from sitting in either House and any one who 
doubted the statements of Oates and other mfomeis 
was at once suspected of being an accomplice Accusa 
tions were brought against innocent Roman (^tholics 
and were accepted by credulous Junes whose reason was 
blinded by the dread of unknown designs against the 
State For En glish Roman Catholics the year 1678-79 
was a reign ot-tfeifoF'ah 3 ''tIiere“\iere many -innocent 
~s~ uHer& rs who 55 -IHes'~irere' sacrificed fo the 'greed~of 
perjured informers and to th^hlrm spread by the false 
mtness which they gave \Pueie was a conspiracy but 
the plotters w ere not those whom Oates accused ^pfTirles 
himself and th e Duke of York u ndoubtedly intended to 
restore Roman Catholicism m England with the help 
of Lotus XIV and suspicions of the royal pohey gave 
strength and force to Oates s story 
In the middle of the excitement of the Popish Plot 
Charles m January 1679 dissolved the Cavalier Parlia 
ment partly in the hope of saving Danby from an im 
peachment after the revelation of his ntgoliafions with 
France He did not save Panby from o long imprison 
ment in the course of which the Commons insist^ that 
a pardon which Charles bad granted to the accused 
mmister could not avail to prevent an impeachment — 
a very important stage in the process of establishing 
the responsibility of ministers to Parliament for their 
official actions and for (he adnee they gav e to the Crown 
But Charles did succeed in preventing an actu’U tnil m 
the course of which unpleasant secrets about his o,vn 
relations v\ath Fnince could scarcely fiU to be brought 
to light Against this important gam from a dissolution 
of the Long Parliament of the reign Charles had to set 
a senous disadv’antage The new House of Commons 
elected dunng a period of great public agitation came to 
V'cstmmster in March 1679 detennincd to sav c English 
Protcstantismjrom the dang&s that threatened it 
~TIieTwing was fflpitcncd "lie promised to e by 




_D\ite<it Votlw- TKe^EjSfortSsuppoiirdPOTnBiHDt 
~\\as to place James on the throne instead and 

man> who did not behe\e him gmity ot^annmg the 
murder ol his brother were not prepared to allow an 
avowed lloman Catholic to retain his right of succeeding 
to the throne should the king die childless The House 
of Commons approved by a large majority, a to 
exclude the Duke of York from the throne \Ai the 
Bill became law the next heir would be his Protestant 
daughter Mary Princess of Orange The other Bdi 
associated ssvth the name of Shaftesbury was a Bill to 
pttxent accused persons from being kept in prison for 
au indefimtc period without being brought to trial 
There was an old process of law known as a wnt of 
Habeas Corpus— -that is an order to a gaoler to produce 
the per^n of an untried prisoner Shaftesbury s Bill 
aimed at pccicntmg the Government from defeating 
the purpose of this wnt whidi ordered that the accused 
w-r on should bo either tried or TclLosed Gaolers had 
licen inslruct'.d to dchy rvplying to the wnt and so the 
pnsoncr w still retained ui prison The Bill compelled 
a jaolcr under a heavy penalty to make a return in 
ansiuf to tlic wnt withm a reasonable time and in 
other «”i) b It safuguanled the rights given to an Bnglish 
subicct by the Habeas Corpus wnt 
Tin. ‘^nd of these Bills passud bolli Houses and 
bfcamr Jaii as (he Habeas Corpus Act of 1679 Charles 
w1h> w as ^waya loj ij to hi*, brother s interests feared 
Uial the Uxclusion BiU would al^o pass ihrouch both 
Houvs aiid alter civang lus consent to the Jiabeas 
Corpis BiU he da«>KAveiJ >m second rarhament winch 
s-at lor Itrss than lour mcaths and called another ^ic 
<• Wt.on n^ulH Miottcd ttit coTOtti l«d not Am. c<l 

in mird -ind a.irta bini Uni ,,1.0. the Jtouso^of 
CcamioM mcl Ihc Exda,.on Bi!) nouH ajtia bo mlto- 
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duced He therefore prorogued the new Parliament 
without allowing it to meet an d he dismissed Shaftes- 
bury and ab andoned th e pretenc^ol governing th rotigh 
~a lygc r m '^‘Cb uhciT"' TKerc^ was ividespread indigna 
■tiOJ) -al^HeHdbg b rLiusal to alJoir the neivl^ elected 
Parliament to meet and petitions were sent to Charles 
asking him to summon it Tlie petitioners ivere sup* 
porters of t l ie E vduston _BilC^n3“TKey~soon~came 
to forrn a definite political party Its members uere 
nicknamed \Vhigs a term borrowed from Scotland where 
it had been applied to a body of extreme Covenanters 
dunng the Civil War The nickname came to be adopted 
by the petitioners and the Whig Party began as a body 
01 English Protestants who repudiated the Divine Right 
of Kings and wished to alter the order of succession to 
the throne 

This view was speciall> associated with the Protestant 
nonconformists and it was by no means held by the 
nation at large The Anglicans contmued to support 
the doctrine of Divine Right and the> insisted that 
a nation had no power to exclude the proper heir to the 
throne whatever his religion might be It was their 
duty to obey and_to trust Providence to-protect the 
Church of England from a Roman Catholnrso\ereign 
They were stem opponents of an> attempt to give 
toleration “to Roman Catholics just as the Cavalier 
Parliament had been but they would not listen to 
suggestions of refusmg obedience to whomsoever God 
might set o\ er them as their king Thej also in-isted 
that by the law of England it was the king s prerogative 
to decide when Parliament should meet and they ab 
horred the attempt of the petitioners to mterfere with 
the free exercise of that prerogative Thej were at 
first known as Abhorrers but they soon accepted the 
nickname of Tones a tenn borrowed from Ireland 
where it was used to desenbe bands of outlawed Insh 
men 

When the third Parliament of the reign of Charles II 
was at last allow ed to meet in October i6So the Ex 
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f ’idusion Bill again passed through the House of Commons 
‘BwtjtheJMugs had m^de the^mi stake of a dvocating.the 
[claims of the DuVe of Monniouth a natural sonjofjthe 
! tmg.'TA sfhrvwasspread that Charles'h'ad been mamed 
^ lo^IoWtmty rnnotheF^ Ch^fe' ' ^ Ss“'mir£b'~att&c]ied 
to Monmoum oiit he made a solemn declaration that 
the story was untrue In spite of this, it ivas mdely 
bcheved and Shaftesbury was known to favour Mon 
mouth s .dainr^^ThfTIoiK^ of "Xords threw out the 
"Kxdusioh'Eflr *1116 Commons sent an address to the 
kmg, asking him to help them to prevent his brother s 
succession and he replied by dissolving the Parliament 
He needed monej and he could not avoid summonmg 
another but he ordered it to meet at Oxford where 
the Opposition would miss the encouragement given 
them by the sympathy of the citizens of London who 
had been temfied by the plot and were strenuous parti 
sans of the Bill It duly met but when the Commons 
resolved to reintroduce the Exclusion Bill Charles dis 
solved his fourth Parliament It had sat only for a 
week {March 21-26 i68r) and m the four remaining 
years of his reign Charles never summoned another 
The king had taken a grave nsk for he was following 
the course which had tirought his father to the scaffold 
Would the nation stand a revival of arbitrary govern 
ment ’ Charles relied upon the gcnerii unwillingness 
to take up arms against the Crowm and on the wide 
spread belief that a successful rebellion would bnng no 
better result than a new penod of military despotism 
He also relied upon a Frencli pension with waich to carry 
on the government without a Pailnmcnt Some con 
temporary observers thought that a renewal of civil vvar 
was inevitable but events proved that Charles from 
his own point of view was justified m taking the nsic 
The Anglicans who regarded armed resistance to the 
Crown as sinful in any arcumstanccs were reinforced 
by a large body of public opmion which held a civil war 
and a military despotism to be a more senous danger 
than the possible succession of a Roman Catholic 
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incompatible— an increase m royal power and tolera 
tion for Roman Catholics While he tried to attain 
the second of these objects he found himself subjected 
to defeat and humflution.' The -force outburst j^amst 
Roman Catholics. whicA \v4s produced “bjTthe Popish 
Hot revealed to him the streoglEbTlhriralional'feEllH^ 
riemade’no effbrTtirsave’Ihg'innocent 
victuHimhe plot and indeed any effort on his part 
would have been futile Concealing until he was on his 
death b^ his own desire to be reconciled to the Roman 
Church he relied in his last years on the support of the 
Anglican Tones and with their help he made the Crown 
supreme in the government o! the country The gnef 
felt for his death was increased by a general apprehension 
of what was to come after him The Anglican b^ief in 
t he Dunne Rig ht of kmgs had panly ae^haeajm-lhSir 
6r^5tan(.e^tlm~tSnafig1tgd- aIw&ys3 ^n»aUalL 
cventrin~n4M|paaiTCmb«r’pfnhe Chur^of England, 
^\;'^lshputj 2 j?e_te&tcd-Sj^^ accession of a monarch'' 
whohad left the Church of England The interests of 
Churclrand kmg'had'hitheffo Been the same Were 
they now to be diSerent ? 



CHAPTER V 

Tire FALL OF THE HOUSE OF STEWART 

jAires II came to the throne without opposition and 
the policy of the Exclusion Bill seemed to be dead He 
summoned a Parliament at once and there was a large 
Tory majority in the House of Commons partly but 
not entirely produced by the mterference of Charles II 
with the chartera of rouniap-U corpontions The 
loyalty of the Parliament ^vas increased by a second 
blunder committed by the extreme Whigs who had fled 
to Holland after the R>e House _PlQ t 'Hiere thej 
planned an mvasion ofTfngiana td'^ace^Monmouth on 
the throne He landed at Lyme Regis on the Dorset 
coast m June 1685 as the champion of English Protes 
tantism ^vhich was specially strong m the south western 
counties He obtained a considerable foUownng the 
Government was taken by surprise and his forces occu 
pied Taunton But the raw recruits who had gathered 
round the standard 0/ King Monmouth were no 
match for trained soldiers and on 5th July the rebels 
were completely defeated at Sedgemoor in Somerset 
Monmouth was executed and the rebels who had sup- 
ported him were punished with a merciless seventy 
which has never been forgotten Lord Jeffreys tie 
judge who tned the pnsoneis behaved with a ferocious 
brutality which covered himself with mfamy and gave 
to the circuit court over which he presided the name of 
the Bloody Assizes Staunch and even bigoted Angh 
82 
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cans wlio abhorred rebellion as the worst of crimes 
began to feel sympathy for Jeffreys victims 
After the suppression of Monmouth s rebellion James 
made his first attempt to revive the policy of toleration 
for Roman Catholics the abandonment of which had 
brought safety and success to Charles 11 A proposal 
had been made in the House of Commons to petition the 
king to put the penal laws m force and though out of 
consideration for the new monarch the Commons had 
declined to take this step they had reminded James 
that thej cared more for the safety of the Church of 
England than for their o^vn hves and property It was 
a wammg that the loyalty of the Commons who had 
just voted him a large re\enue was inspired by the same 
motives as had actuated the Cavalier Parliament James 
did not take the warning He was determmed that 
Roman Catholics should have not only freedom of wor 
ship but all the nghts of his other subjects He had 
already given commissions m the army to Roman 
Catholics and he asked Parliament to repeal the Test 
Act and to mcrease the numbers of the army His 
request was refused, and he prorogued Parliament in 
November 1685 It vvas not dissolved until the summer 
of 1687 but it never met agam 
James thus adopted the pobey of the last years of his 
brother s reign but m very different conditions Charles 
rebed on the loyalty of the Anglicans and on the general 
fear that resistance would lead to the rule of an army 
James made it impossible for the Anglicans to remam 
loyal to him and he convinced the country of his owm 
intention to introduce the rule of an army Monmouth s 
rebellion gave him an excuse for maintaining a larger 
army than his brother had employed though Charles 
had found many opportunities of mcreasing the small 
body of royal guards which was retained at the Restora- 
tion parliament had refused to sanction an mcrease 
but James took his own way without regard to its 
wishes Parbament had also refused to allow him to 
employ Roman Cathobc officers but he contmued to do 
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SO At first he e a sncail dispensation or exemption 
to mdividuil ofliccrs ilisnght todosotvaschallcngcd 
and a case uns brought before the law courts James fol 
lowed the evil pn ealents set by James I and Charles I 
and by dismissing jiulges who were known to oppose his 
claim he obtained a decision m favour of the dispensing 
power of tin. Crown Then he claimed not merely to 
disjxnse avath the Test Act m individual eases but to 
suspend its operation altogether and in a Declaration of 
Incmigence issued m Apnl 1687 he assumed by rojnl 
prerogative the power of forbidding any religious test 
lor public ofTict 

The Declaration of Indulgtna applu-d to Protestant 
Nonconfonnists as w ell as to Roman Catholics but James 
was Known to be giving commissions m the ann> to 
Roman Catholics There were some nets m London 
where the populace resented the open celebration of 
Roman Catholic worship and the king brought his arm> 
to Hounslow Heath to tcmf> the capital into submission 
Tlie Londoners remembered how they Iiad been com 
pellcd to submit to Cromwells ormy and the> dreaded 
a Roman Catholic army even more than a Puntan one 
Tlie general feeling that rebellion must be avoided 
because of tlie danger of ann> rule began to change 
into a general feeling that rebellion might be the onl> 
wa> of escaping the danger of army rule One of the 
arguments whidi had been used under Charles II to 
persuade men to obey the king was passmg into an 
argument for resistance to the king 

It Was not only in the army that James emplo^d the 
dispensmg and suspendingpowers of the Crown Roman 
Catholics were admitted into the Privj Council and were 
given high offices of State and the kmg was sufficientlj 
foolish to rouse the resentment and indignation of the 
Anglicans by granting to Roman Catholics dispensations 
to hold dignified positions which by law were reserved 
for clergymen of the Church of England The alarm of 
the Church was mcreased by the choice of the University 
of Oxford as the scene of this attack upon its rights 
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Oxford was the place most closely associated with the 
Anghcan doctrine that the safety of the Church lay m 
obedience to the Crown and it was m Oxford that a 
large and influential section of the future clergy of the 
Church of England were bemg tr lined James allowed 
the Master of University College who had become a 
convert to the Roman Church to retain his post and he 
appomted another convert as Dean of Chnst Church 
m spite of the fact that the Head of Christ Church was 
also the Dean of the Cathedral Church of the diocese 
of Oxford Parents began to withdraw their sons 
from Oxford believing that they would be educated 
there under Roman Qitholic influence The Fellows 
of Magdalen College disobeyed James when he ordered 
them to elect a Roman Catholic President of the College 
and he visited them with the severest penalties m his 
power Not only were they expelled from their fellow 
ships but an Ecdesiastical Commission which the Ijng 
had appomted in spite of the Act of 1641 abolishing the 
Court of High Commission rendered them incapable 
of bolding any office in the Church of England It was 
no wonder that the Anglicans themselves were beginning 
to doubt if they were right m beheving that the Crown 
must ahvays be the protector of the Church and in hold 
mg that It was WTong m any circumstances to resist a 
kmg who ruled by Divine Right and hereditary succes- 
sion Might it not be right to oppose the king in order 
to save the Church ^ 

James knew that he was attacking the cherished con 
victions of his most loyal subjects but he believed — 
what they themselves had often preached — that nothing 
would mduce them to take up anus against him He 
relied too upon the support of the Protestant Non- 
conformists m whose name addresses had been sent to 
thank him for the Declaration of Indulgence and m this 
confidence be was prepanng to summon a Parhament 
which would consist largely of Roman Cathohcs and 
Dissenters He recalled the municipal charters which 
Charles II had issued to secure the return of Tory and 
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Anglican members for the boroughs and replaced them 
with charters drawn so as to bring about the election 
of Nonconformists and Roman Cathohcs He also tned 
to influence in the same direction the county consti 
tuencies and if he had reigned long enough to complete 
these preparations he might have succeeded m assem 
bhng a subservient House of Commons This achieve 
ment would have greatly strengthened his position 
for many of those who were ready to resist the fang 
would have hesitated to resist king and Parliament 
It IS however \ery doubtful if he could e\er have 
attained complete success m an effort topack Parliament 
He would have found opponents m the House of Lords 
and the Protestant Nonconformists were alreadj show 
mg their alarm at the mtroduction of Roman Cathohcs 
into the Govemmerit and the army 
Jame was never able to try the experiment of a 
packed Parliament His own action precipitated a 
cnsis before his preparations for this pui^se were com- 
plete In April 1688 he issued a second Declaration 
of Indulgence and he instructed the bishops to order 
their clergy to read it from the pulpit of every pansh 
church rhe Archbishop of Canterbury Wilham San 
croft and six other bishops sent a petition asfang the 
king to excuse them from giving this order to their 
clergj and in this petition the> reminded James that 
Parliament had often declared the dispensing power of 
the Crown to be illegal James at once ordered them 
to be prosecuted for seditious libel It was a fresh 
challenge to the Church of Lngland for five of tiie 
seven bishops were known to be devotedly lojal to 
Church and king—thej were mdeed so loval that 
after the Revolution thc> gave up their Inshonncs 
rather tlian acknowledge sovereigns who did not rule by 
Dmne Right If such men could be prosecuted on such 
a cliarge who in England was safe ? 

Wule the bishops were awaiting their Inal a son was 
bom to Tames and his birth removed the last hope of 
English Protestants Until June j 68S the h«f to the 
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throne had been the king s Protestant daughter^ Jfary 
wife of William of Orange the champion of Protestant- 
ism on the Contment and those who distrusted James 
looked forward to the next reign The birth of the baby 
pnnce meant that the next sovereign would be educated 
m his father s faith The Whigs who throughout the 
reign had been watchmg for an opportunity of dethroning 
James spread a report that the infant pnnce nas a 
changelmg whom the kmg and queen had conspired to 
foist upon the nation as the heir to the Crown m order 
to prevent the succession of James s Protestant daughter 
The accusation was untrue but it was verj widely 
behcvcd and it did much to bring about the fall of 
James 

The pubhc rejoiangs which greeted the acquittal of 
the seven bishops revealed to James the danger which 
threatened him and he soon l^gan to trj to undo the 
work of the preceding three years It was too late 
The Whigs were convinced that rebelhon and rebelbon 
alone could save them from the rule of a Roman Catholic 
anny and the Nonconfonnist members of the \Vhig 
p^y regarded the relief granted to themselves m the 
Declaration of Indulgence as a bnbe to connive at 
measures which would prove to be the destruction of 
English Protestantism The Anglicans could not bnng 
themselves to fight for a monarch who had shown him- 
self the bitter and unrelenting enem> of the Church 
Many of the English Roman Chthohcs felt that James 
had been doing the nght thmg in the wrong way 
Some of the NVhig leaders sent an invitation to William 
of Orange to invade England and he accepted the 
invitation James could not trust the English navy 
but the French navy might have prevented William 
from sailing It was largely because William knew that 
Holland could not be safe while England supported 
France that he intervened m Enghsh affairs James 
like Charles II accepted money from Louis Xlv , and 
it was essential for Frendi interests that he should 
retain his throne Bat James m the autumn of 16S8 
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had a dispute \vith Louis the French fleet remained 
inactive and a Frencli army which could have kept 
WiUiam at home by invadmg Holland was sent else 
where On 3th November 1688 WiUiam and his Butch 
troops landed at Torbay m Devon and before a month 
had elapsed James found himself deserted He sent 
troops to Sahsbury to stop William s progress but their 
commander Lord Churchill who as the Duke of Marl 
borough Avas to become the most famous of English 
soldiers went o\er to the Pnnees side The king sown 
daughter the Pnneess Anne an intimate friend of Ladv 
Churchill joined her brother m law James lost hope 
and courage and be fled to France in the end of December 
1688 If he had remamed in the country the loyalty of 
the Anglicans might have been rekini^ed by the s^ctacle 
of his son m law m arms against him but his Sight 
destrwed any chance of the nse of a ro^ahst party 
A Convention was summoned as m itoo and in 
February 1689 William and Mary became king and 
queen It was held that James by leaving the country, 
hid abdicated the crown, and the claim of the infant 
Prince of Wales was ignored Mary was the next heir 
and her husband who refused to be a pnnee consort was 
placed on the throne along with her They were to 
reign as joint so>ereigns and the survivor of them ivas 
to hold tjie crown for life then it was to pass to their 
^ildren and if they had no child to the Pnnccss Anne 
and her heirs Tlie Tones attempted to satisfy their 
conscience by accepting the fable that the Pnnee 
of Wales was not really the son of James and hiS queen 
and tned to conaince themsches that Mary ivas the 
nghtful heir and that the} had not ‘illercd tht succession 
But everjbodv knew in his heart (hat Mary had been 
placed on the throne not b> hereditary right but bj the 
decision of an English Parliamenl The so>criign of 
England could no longerclaim to reign byDmnc Right 
With the end of Divine Right came a stnngcnt 
restriction of the royal jvcrogative Die settlement 
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and Parliament — a Social Contract^/ p 17) not merely 
m theory but m actual fact The new sovereigns 
accepted the cro\vn upon definite conditions They 
renounced any claim to possess the power of suspend 
ing by royal prerogative the operation of Acts which 
had been passed by Parhoment the power of im 
posmg taxation without consent of Parhament and the 
power of maintaining a standing army without parlia 
mentary authority The last stipulation was embodied 
m the Mutmy Act An army cannot exist without 
martial law and the power of suppressing mutmy or 
disobedience Smce 1689 Parliament has annually 
authorized the Crown to mamtain an army under the 
rules of mihtary disciphne This practice has two im 
portant results In the first place the \ery existence of 
an army and the number ol its soldiers depend upon 
parliamentary sanction and m the second place Parha 
ment must meet e\ ery year in order to give this sanction 
The necessity for an annual meetmg of Parhament 
was also secured by the mabihty of the Crown to raise 
money without its consent and by the practice adopted 
after the Revolution of voting money for particular 
purposes a definite sum is appropnated for eadi 
speaal requirement of the Government and cannot be 
employed for anv other purpose There has long been 
no danger of a soxereign s attempting to rule by means 
of an army and without a Parhament and the 
very idea is mconceivable to us But there was such a 
danger in the reigns of Charles 11 and James II and it 
is important to know how that danger was remoxed 
and ceased to affect the national life 
The Revolution xvas followed only by very shght 
rehgious changes The law declared that no Roman 
Catholic could be kmg or queen of England and the 
Roman Catholics remamed subject to all the old restnc 
tions upon the exercise of their rehgion The Protestant 
Nonconformists who had helped to brmg about the 
Revolution by their refusal to support the pohcy of 
James II were very poorly rexxarded for the sacrifice 
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thej had made The Declaration of Indulgence had 
gi\en them complete freedom of worship and had made 
them eligible equally with members of the Qiurch of 
England to hold office under the Crown All ^at was 
done for them in 1689 was to pass the Toleration Act 
It ga%e them freedom of worship on conition that their 
chaptls were dulj restored and hcensed but it left 
them Under the restrictions imposed bv the Test Act 
of 1673 It still necessary to qualify for office 
by taking communion in the Church of England and 
Dissenters who liad helped to save the country were 
debarred from rendering it service m any official capacit> 
The Engbsh Re\ olution was accompanied by a similar 
mov ement m Scotland The history of Scotland since 
the Civd War had been \cry unhappy From 1651 to 
1660 it was under miUlaryrulc and though Cromwell 
and his officers had maintamed peace and order the 
country ivas not prosperous and the Restoration was 
eagerly welcomed The reigns of Charles and James 
names VII in Scotland) were a penod of misgovemment 
Episcopacy was re established and Presbyterians who 
refusea to conform were subjected to a fierce persecution 
which produced two rebeuions A majority of the 
people of Scotland haded with satisfaction tne fall of 
Kmg James and a Convention offered the crown of 
Scotland to William and Mary on conditions similar 
to those made bj the English Convention but with the 
addition of a stipulation that the Episcopal Church 
should be disestablished The settlement of affairs m 
Scotland was interrmjted by a rebelhon m favour of 
King James The Scottish Jacobites (as they were 
called from Jacobus the Latin form of James ) 
were led bj Viscount Dundee who as John Graham of 
Claverhouse had taken a prominent part m the persccu 
tion of the Presbyterian Covenanters He won a battle 
m the Pass of Kdhecrankje m Perthshire m July 1689 
but he was killed m the fighting and with his death the 
efforts of the Jacobites came for a time to an end 
Tlie Revolution left two importmt problems in Scot 
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land both of ^vhlch nere to have an influence upon 
English history The Jacobite party had not been 
defeated far less crushed and it continued to be active 
The Lowlands \\ere for the most part Presbjtenan and 
Whig, but the north-eastern counties Forfarshire Kin- 
cardine Aberdeenshire Banffshire and Moray were 
largely Episcopalian m sympathy and m these distncts 
the re-estabhshment of Presbytenanism by the Scottish 
Parliament m 1690 was disliked and resented The 
Highlands were also opposed to Presbytery and were 
Episcopal or Roman ^tholic and the chiefs of the 
Highland clans who had preserved an independent 
authority with which the central government had rarely 
mterfered feared that the Revolution would bnng them 
under the sway of the Lowlanders The Episcopalians 
in the north-east and the Highlanders were therefore 
ready to seize an opportunity for the restoration of the 
House of Stewart That opportunity did not come until 
many years had elapsed out the danger of a Jacobite 
rising m Scotland always required the consideration of 
the ministers both English and Scottish of King William 
and aftenv ards of Queen Anne All through these reigns 
there was m England itscU a considerable body of Jaco 
bite sentiment and though the English Jacobites did 
not actually take up arms it was always possible that 
the Jacobites in the two countnes might combme m an 
effort to restore King James or his son 

The other Scottish problem was also a direct result of 
the Revolution Smce the Umon of the Crowns m 1603 
the Scottish Parliament (except during the penod of 
civil vvar) had always been obedient and even ser 
vile m its attitude towards the sovereign and thus it 
had been possible for the monarch of two mdependent 
and separate kingdoms to maintain a smgle foreign 
pohcy and to prevent violent disagreements between 
two mdependent Parhaments At the Revolution the 
Scottish Parhament claimed the same rights and powers 
as the Parhament of England had just secured The 
King of England and Scotland might therefore be urged 
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or even compelled by the Engbsh Parliament to take 
steps obnoxious to Scotland and by the Scottish Parlia 
ment to sanction measures likely to be resented in Eng 
land He might find that one of his Parliaments was 
eager for war with Prance while his other Parliament 
w^ determined to keep the peace Difficulties of this 
kmd did actuallj arise both in Wilham s reign and in 
Anne s 

These questions were to become more important as 
time went on but meanwhile there was a much more 
pressing problem m Ireland James II had fled to 
Prance where he received a generous welcome from 
Louis XIV French pohcy was greatly embarrassed 
by the English Revolution The French king had re- 
solved upon the conquest of Holland and the Emperor 
Leopold I and other German rulers had promised help 
to William of Orange and had formed the League of 
Augsburg to repress the ambition of France While 
Tames was on the English throne Louis knew that Eng 
fond would at least be neutral and he hoped that if 
James succeeded m his effort to govern as an absolute 
sovereign France might even receive assistance from 
England The accession of bis great enemy William of 
Orange to the crowns of England and Scotland was 
therefore a severe blow to I^uis and he was ready 
to help in any promisuig attempt to bring about the 
restoration of James 

The best chance was in Ireland the great majority 
of the inhabitants of which were Roman Cathohes and 
sympathized with a Roman Catholic sovereign There 
was an Insh Parliament (though its nutlionty was by an 
Act passed m the reign of Henry VII limited to passing 
measures of which the Engli^ Parliament approved) 
but this Parliament had not met and Wilham and Maiy 
claimed the crown of Ireland simply on the ground that 
It belonged to the crown of England James had earned 
out m Ireland much more thoroughly than m England 
or m Scotland his pohcy of conferring high offices upon 
men of lus own religion and when the Revolution took 
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place Roman Catholics were m authority in Ireland both 
in the cml government and m the army James there- 
fore asked Louis to send him to Ireland to regam one 
of the three crowns he had lost and he landed there m 
the spnng of 1689 the French king supplying him with 
a large quantity of arms and a small body of officers and 
soldiers to tram the recruits he was sure to find m Ireland 
England at once declared war on France 
The campaign of James m Ireland is memorable for 
t'^o famous military events — the siege of Londonderry 
m 1689 and the Battle of the Boyne m the foUowmg year 
Tlie province of Ulster contamed a large number of Eng 
Iish and Scottish settlers who hid founded the pros- 
perous city of l/jndonderry The first object of the Insh 
Jacobites was to capture Londonderry m which the Pro 
testant population of Ulster had taken refuge as the 
Jacobite army advanced northwards The citizens were 
determmed to resist to the uttermost they deposed the 
military governor when he proposed to surrender the 
toivn andbi hard fighting they prevented its being taken 
by stonn The enemy then blockaded tlio city to starve 
It mto surrender and constructed a boom or barricade 
across the nver Foyle to prevent English ships from 
bringing provisions by sea After months of terrible 
suSenngs some English vessels on 28th July 1689 burst 
through the bvmcadc and brought about the relief of 
Londonderry Meanwhile James had been holding a 
Roman Cathohe Parliament in Dublm and the measures 
it passed intensified Engh^ lU will to Ireland William 
prepared to lead a laigc army to reduce the country to 
obedience He landed m June 1690 and on ist July he 
completely defeated the Jacobites m the Battle of the 
Boyne fought near Drogheda Almost simultaneously 
the French fleet w on a great nav'al victory o\ er the Enghm 
and the Dutch off Bcachy Head and for some time 
England was in danger of a Frencli invasion But the 
defeat at sea was not allowed to interfere with \\ illiam s 
plans He entered DubUn in tnumph and remained 
m Ireland until Septcmbvr James fled from the battle 
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field of the Bowe to his old refuge in France which he 
never again left 

The conquest of Ireland was earned on by Williain s 
generals and it was not completed until the surrender 
of the town of Lunenct. m tte autumn of 1691 Be 
fore the gamson surrendered William $ representatives 
agreed to a treaty in accordance with whi^ Insh 
Roman Catholics were to enjoy toleration Unfor 
tunafely the Enghsh Parliament m which religious 
feeling was \ ery bitter refused to recognize this agree 
ment and under English influence the Insh Parliament 
from which after 1692 Roman Cathohes were excluded 
passed a long senes of persecuting Acts Roman 
Catholics were forbidden to teach the young and 
Roman Catholic parents were not allowed to send their 
children abroad to be educated m their own faith No 
Roman Catholic might cany aims The legislation was 
made more severe in successive sessions of Parbament 
and in 1607 the whole of the Roman Catholic clergv 
were placed under sentence of banishment from Ireland 
This meant that they had to go about disguised and 
anv one who gave them food or shelter might be severely 
punished There were similar penal laws m England 
but m England Roman Catholics were m a small 
mmonty while m Ireland they mcluded the vast 
m^onty of the population 

uvil war came to an end with the capture of Limenck 
but the war wnth France went on until 1697 The 
EngUsh defeat oft Beachy Head m 1690 was redeemed 
two years later bv a great naval victory in the Battle of 
La Hogue which gave England the command of the sea 
during the remainder of the war and removed the danger 
of invasion On land fortune was \ ery variable and 
William never won the great victory which his people 
expected from him His great adueiement was that 
m spite of this he prevented France from conquering 
Holland and becommg supreme m Europe Year after 
year the war went on and seemed to be no nearer its 
tnd At last it came to an end not because any 
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decisive battle had determined the 
batants but because all of them becommg-ex 
hausted by the struggle Byit^ Treaty of Ryswicl 
(1697) peace was made on t^rifs ‘<\*ich,j though no 
Ignominious for the French yetWpresel^eian abandon 
raent of French ambitions 

Wilham s war saved HoUandSbiMHtir^^gugKf/ini 
direct or obvious advantage to F ii| 1 i*TiPr rdi:o| 

nition of the new king s title to the 
Treaty of Ryswick Louis gav e up officially an], 
attempt to restore the Stewarts and thus admitted the 
nght of the Enghsh people to decide their own form 
of government This recognition seemed a small result 
of a long war and dunng the cour>e of the struggle 
Wilham had been growing more and more impopular 
The expenses of the war led to the foundation of the 
National Debt Instead of trying to pay the whole 
cost of the war out of taxation paid by the people at 
the tune the Goiemment borrowed money which they 
ffid not intend to repay at once and the loans thus 
raised became a permanent burden upon postenty In 
1694 the merchants who subscribed money to a loan 
were formed into a corporation which became knoivn as 
the Bank of England and ever since has been closely 
connected ivith the management of finance b} the 
Government The fact that the cost of the war had 
not to be paid for at the time may have made the 
Government more extravagant and it certainlj made 
the war less unpopular This was an important con 
sideration for the Government because its opponents 
were complammg that the war was bemg conducted m 
the interests of Holland and not of this country 
Wffiliam himself was a silent man whose manner 
to strangers seemed reserved and even sulkj He did 
not try to make English friends and hved diiefly with 
the Dutchmen whom he had brought with him He 
never felt that he could trust the Enghsh and indeed 
some of the leading Englishmen were m treacherous 
communication with James m France among them 
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was Lord Churchill who had been created Earl of 
Marlborough for his desertion of lung James After 
the Revolution there grew up among the Tones a 
reaction in favour if not of James lumself at all eients 
of his infant son and heir and unscrupulous pohtiaans 
both Whig and Tory, were trjing to make themselves 
secure in the event of a Stewart restoration There 
were manj who rcganled them'scives as having been 
insufficiently rewarded for supporting Wilham and 
some of the ettreme ^^^ugs thought that like Cromwell 
forty years before he wras assummg too great power 
One of the results of the kings unpopularity was the 
Tnenmal Act of i6g^ which provided that no Parlia 
ment should be kept in being for more than three years 
ivithout a General Election beme held Its object was 
to prevent William if he found a Parhament which 
supported him from keeping it in existence for a Jong 
number of years and William was quite well aware 
that the Act was directed against himself Mary was 
much more popular than her husband but she died at 
Christmas 1^4 and after that William had no mtimate 
counsellor who was English by birth The Jacobites 
however did something to restore Jus popul^ty by a 
plot agamst him m 1^6 for wlucb a Tory member of 
Parliament Sir John Fenmck wras executed 
The peace wiffi France did not last long for an event 
occurred which Jed Louis XIV to renew an old ambition 
for the aggrandizement of his country The Kmg of 
Spam Charles II had long been in bad health and he 
had no male heir One of his sisters wras the wife of 
Louis XIV and another had been the first iia/e of the 
Emperor Leopold I The Queen of France had on her 
marriage renounced any claun to the succession to the 
throne of Spam for herself and for her descendants and 
Philip IV the father of Charles II had by will de 
dared that if bis son Charles should leave no heir the 
Spamsh crown should pass to the descendants of his 
younger daughter the empress and not to those of his 
elder daughter the Queen of France Lotus however 
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denied the validitj of his wife s renunciation and he 
was known to be aiming at securing the throne of 
Spam for one o! his grandsons When it became 
apparent that Charles H of Spam had not long to live 
King William after making peace with France tned 
to bnng about an agreement among the claimants in 
order to prevent the outbreak of a new European war 
on death of the Spanish sovereign 
It must be remembered that the King of Spain ruled 
over a much ivxder territory than Spam itself The 
Spanish dominions included a portion of the Nether- 
lands now known as Belgium N iples Sicily and 
Milan m Italy and a vast colonial empire in central 
and southern Amenca For reasons of trade and com 


merce England was not prepared to acquiesce in the 
succession of a French prince to the Spanish colonies 
and for reasons, of safety Holland could not afford 
to see the Spanish Netherlands m the possession of 
the French \Vilham. succeeded m 1698 in persuading 
Trance and the other Poivers to agree to a division 01 
the Spanish dommions Bj the first Partition Treaty 
by far the larger part of the domains of Charles II were 
to pass to a granason of the empress This v.as Joseph 
Electoral Fimee of Baiana he was selected to be the 
founder of a new Spanish dynasty and to rule over 
Spam the Spanish Netherlands and the Spanish 
colonies The Archduke Charles of Austria a son of 
the emperor bj another marriage was to have Milan 
and Philip a grandson of Louis XIV was to be con 
soled inth Naples and Sicil> The object of the treaty 
to prevent Spain the Spanish Netherlands, and 
the Spanish colonics from pasang under the rule either 
01 France or of the Empire and thus upsettmg the 
balance of power m Europe 

Scarcel), had the treaty been signed when Joseph 
died and William patiently set to work again to make 
a new agrwment He was again successful and by 
Uie secon^d P^tiUon Treatj of X700 France agreed that 
Phil'P^^h^d have Jhlan and that the rest of the 
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Spanish possessions should go to the Archduke Charles 
whose father the emperor had himself a claim to the 
succession This arrangement was much less satis- 
factory than the first treaty but it was the best that 
could be made It wras however very unpopular in 
England and William had given his opponents a pretext 
for attacking him He had made the two treaties on 
his oivn responsibihtv without consulting his mimsters 
and the Lord Chancellor I ord Somers had affixed the 
Great Seal to the first treaty wnthout knowing what it 
contained a breach of mmistenal duty for which be 
was afterwards impedched But the second Partition 
Treaty never came into operation for when Charles II 
died m November 1700 he left bv iviU the whole of the 
^anish possessions to Phibp the grandson of Louis XIV 
The French king m pite of the treat} he had made a 
few months earlier accepted the will and announced 
that his grandson was King of Spam 
The French breach of faith did not at onre produce 
any widespread indignation in England and the Tones 
who were numerous m the House of Commons rejoiced 
at the defeat of William s policy The kmg s unpopu 
lanty is illustrated by some provisions of a scry impor 
tant Act of Parliament whiA was passed in 1701 At 
the Revolution the succession to the throne had been ^ 
settled upon the rhildren of WiUiam and Mary and * 
then upon the Princess Anne and her children but 
William was a childless widower and the last of Anne s 
many children died in 1700 It was therefore necessary 
to make a new Act of Settlement of the throne Parha 
ment chose the nearest Protestant heir the Electress 
Sophia of Hanover a granddaughter of James I and 
a daughter of the pnneess who had mamed the Elector 
Palatme (c/ p 31) Sophia was an old lady but she 
had a son and a grandson and there was no reason to 
fear a failure of heirs of the House of Hanover h ngland 
was to have another foreign sovereign and the Tones 
tried to secure that Anne s successor should not be 
allowed to do the thmgs whidi they complained that 
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William had done They inserted in the Act provisions 
that no sovereign of the House of Hano\er should Iea\e 
the kmgdom wthout consent of Parhament or employ 
foreigners, as ministers and that England should not be 
involved m war in the interests of Hanover These 
sections of the Act amounted to a censure upon Wilham 
for he was fond of residmg m Holland he employed 
Dutchmen as advisers and as generals and his cam 
paigns were represented as being undertaken in the 
interests of his native country 
William accepted the insults and dev oted himself to 
stimng up opposition to what amounted to the union 
of France and Spam Phihp was not the heir to the 
French throne and the two crowns might never be 
united but it was certain that the young French prince 
would follow his grandfathers advice and that in a 
European war France would be able to count upon the 
support of Spam The English people were graduallv 
realizing the extent of the menace both to the peace of 
Europe and to them own commerce when Louis XIV 
took a step which more than anything else determined 
them to support William s whey of war with France 
In September 1701 James 11 died Louis repudiating 
the Treaty of Rjswick acknowledged his son James 
as King of England Scotland and Ireland and this 
attempt of the French to dictate the choice of an 
English king made anti French feehng as vehement as it 
had been immediately after the Revolution William 
survived James only by a few months for he died m 
March 1702 but he had succeeded m formmg a Euro 
pean combination known as the Grand Alhance to 
oppose the designs of France 
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There \vere tw o reasons for this In the first place the 
English people between 1702 and 1713 had — ^what thej 
never had in the earher war — a succession of great 
victories to console them for the expenditure mcurred 
in the war From the first Marlborough ^vas successful 
in Flanders and his great victories at Blenheim in 1704 
at RamiUies m 1706 at Oudenarde m 1708 and at 
Malplaquet m 1709 raised the military reputation of 
the country higher than it had ever been The most 
dramatic of these victones was Blenheim by which 
Marlborough sa\ed Austna from being overrun bj the 
French The ruler of Austria was the Emperor Leo 
pold I whose grandson the Archduke Charles was the 
English candidate for the throne of Spam If the 
French should succeed m capturing Vienna the emperor 
would be compelled to make peace and the European 
alliance which Kmg Willaim had built up would fall to 
pieces Marlborough who was fighting m the Nether 
lands deceived the French mto the belief that he in 
tended to maade France and leanng the Netherlands 
m the middle of iiay, he marched rapidlj through 
German) defeated the French and their allies the 
Bavanans at Blenheim on the banks of the Danube m 
August and sa\ed Austria 

At sea the English were not less successful The war 
began with the capture of a Spanish treasure-fleet m 
1702 a feat which recalled the glones of the Elizabethan 
age In tlie year of Blenheim Sir George Rookc cap- 
tured the famous Spanish fortress of Gibraltar which 
since then has been contmuously held b) this country 
and in 1708 the island of Minorca m the Meditcr 
ranean was taken by a fleet under Earl Stanhope The 
least successful fighting 'vas in Spam An arm> was 
«ent to help those of the Spaniards who refused to ac 
knowledge Pliilip and supported the Archduke Charles 
It captured Barcelona the chief town of the province of 
Catalonia m 1705 and Madnd in 1706 but Madnd had 
almost immediately to be evMuated and in the follow 
mg j tar the Duke of Berwick a natural son of James 11 , 
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uho commanded Philips troops inflicted at Almanza 
the most serious defeat which an English armv suffered 
m the course of the war The allies had some later 
successes in Spam but they failed to conquer the 
country for the archduke The onlv Spanish province 
which consistentlj supported him nas Catalonia 

It ivas not only the glamour of military glory that 
prev ented the war from ^coming thoroughly unpopular 
Tlie growing rivalrj of the two great political parties 
tended to produce the same result Anne s first Parha 
ment had a large majority of Tones in the House of 
Commons but at first Whigs and Tones uere alike in 
favour of the war and there were both \Vhigs and 
Tories in the ministry It had not yet become a rule 
that a ministry must consist solely of membere of the 
party which possessed a majontj in the Commons 
\VilIjam had employed both ^Vhlgs and Tones and Anne 
began by adopting the same method But the accession 
of Anne who unlike her predecessor was devoted to 
the mterests of the Church of England encouraged the 
Tones who were strong Anghcins and turned them 
mto a Church part} They brought forward measures 
against the Protestant Dissenters some of whom were 
contnvmg to hold office under the Crown by taking 
communion m the Church of England on a smgle 
occasion and thus compljing with the Test Act The 
Tones wanted to enact that occasional confonnity 
should not qualifj a Dissenter for office and the \Vhigs 
who were strong in the House of Lord* succeeded in 
throwing out an Occasional Conformity BUI in the 
Upper House in 1702 

The Tones were also beginning to look with some 
favour upon Queen Anne s young brother, the Prince of 
Wales If he could have been induced to become a 
ftotestant the whole Tory party would have supported 
him whereas the WTiigs dm not want a Stewart back 
whatever his religion A restoration even if the king 
was a Protestant would mean the return of the doctnne 
of the Divine Right and a reveisaJ of what had been 
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done at the Revolution iniese differences of opinion 
drove Whig and Tory further and further apart and in 
1704 the leading Tory m the ministry the Earl of 
Nottmgham was forced to resign He left the conduct 
of affairs m the hands of Lord Godolphin who though 
he had begun hfe as a Tory had become a Whig In 
accordance with the Triennial Act of 1694 there was 
another General Election in 1705 and the electors 
mfluenced by the vicloo of Blenheim and the capture 
of Gibraltar returned a Whig majority The remaining 
Tones in the mmistry were soon dismissed and the 
Whig party under G^olphm and the Earl of Sunder 
land remained in power until 1710 The Whigs who 
owed then victory to the successes of the war naturally 
approved of its continuance and their party principles 
led them to support a conflict with Trance the protector 
of Pretender as the Pnnee of Wales was called 
After the Whigs fell from power they contmued to 
oppose attempts to make peace and thus the war never 
became entnely unpopular because every loyal member 
of Ae Whig party was bound to defend it and to argue 
that its prolongation was in the mterests of the country 
During their tenure of power the Whigs brought 
about the union of the lungdoms of Scotland and 
England The difficulties mvolved in the existence of 
two independent and powerful Parliaments under one 
sovereign who as a constitutional monarch was bound 
to accept the advice of both of her two Parliaments 
were growing insuperable The war was less popular 
among the Scottish than among the English commercial 
classes because Scottish merchants had special privileges 
m France dating from the old days of the Franco 
Scottish Alliance against England and in the course 
of the war the Scotti^ Paihaiaent passed an Act to 
encourage the importation of French wines Not only 
did such differences of opimon create difficulties in the 
wholehearted adoption of one foreign policy by the 
ministers of Queen Anne they also threatened to 
create a very dangerous situation after her death The 
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Scots had not passed an Act of Settlement and it was 
still uncertain who would succeed to the Scottish crown 
upon her death 

There was a strong Jacobite party in Scotland and 
though It was in a minority in the Scottish Parhament 
nobody could tell that it would still be in a minonl> 
when the queen died If the Scottish Jacobites m the 
excitement which must accompany an uncertain sue 
cession to a \ acant throne should be able to procure the 
acknoivledgment of the Pretender as King of Scots the 
English Jacobites would be greatlj encouraged and 
strengthened and a civil war would be incvntable In 
order to solve both problems the immediate problem of 
securing consistency in the policy of the queens two 
kingdoms and the future problem of securing the 
Hanoverian or Protcstint succession after her death 
the \Vhig mmistrv resolved to bring about a union of 
England and Scotland 

At the Revolution the Scottisli Parliament had been 
eager for a union but in the course of the reign of 
William and m the first )ears of v\nne the two kingdoms 
had been drifting apart UiJIiam spopulaniv had been 
destrojed by two unfortunate incidents In 1692 a 
number of Highlanders the Macdonalds of Glencoe 
vshose chief had been a few days too late in taking the 
oath of allegiance to W lUiam and Mary were massacred 
under arcumstances of revolting trcaclicrj and cruelty 
A body of soldiers were sent to pay what seemed to be 
a friendly visit and to murder those whose hospitalitv 
they had rccciv cd Tljc scheme was a dev ice of W illiam s 
Scottisli ministers and England was m no way rrsiwnsibl 
for It But Milliam who mav not have unfit rstooil 
what It was intended to do in Uic name of his Govern 
ment had given his assent to the plot and after the 
enme had been perpetrated h'* failed to pimtsh its 
authors and Scottisli indignation took the form of ill 
will not only to \\ illiam but also towards h nglanJ. 

Tlie other cause of cmhitlerwl feeling was the fr*tilt 
of a condict between LngUsh and Scottisli commenuf 
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interests The Scots attempted to found a colonj 
on &e Isthmus of Darzen and they obtained financial 
assistance from England 'Hie House of Commons in 
stigated by English merchants who washed to repress 
Scottish rivalry m trade compelled the withdrawal of 
the English subscriptions The Scots persevered but 
their attempt to found a colony between North and 
South America roused the antagonism of Spam and 
William who was trying to keep the peace of Europe 
by the Partition Treaties vvithdiew the sancticm which 
he had mven to the colonization scheme The attempt 
to found a New Caledonia at Danen completely failed 
We now know that conditions of cUmate made the scheme 
hopeless in the state of medical knowledge m the end 
of the seventeenth century but the failure was ascribed 
in Scotland to the opposition of the Enghsh who had 
undoubtedly made the task of the Scots much more 
difficult So bitter was the feehng that in the early 
> ears of Anne s reign the Scottish Parliament threatened 
to dissolve the Umon of the Crowns after her death 
and Daniel Defoe the author of Roimiow Crusoe who 
had been sent to EdinbutgU by the Enghsh ministers 
reported to them that there were onlj two alternatives 
—war or union 

A union of the kingdoms meant that all the queen s 
su^ects must be placed on equal terms as regards trade 
and commerce The English merchants who imagmed 
that Scottish commerce could be successful only at the 
expense of England had insisted upon the apphcation 
of the Navigation Laws to Scotland and Scottish trade 
vnth England itself was subject to restnctions and 
the Scots were treated like foreigners and forbidden 
to trade with the English colonies This jealousy of 
the English mercantile classes had wrei^ed some pre 
vious attempts at union and the ^Vhlg Government 
of Godolphin depended largely upon the support of 
the mercantile classes But Marlborough s victory at 
Blenheim had made the mmisters strong enough to 
defy the prejudices of their own supporters and they 
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to pronounce a se\ ere sentence Some time before this 
Queen Anne had had a quarrel wth the Duchess of 
ilarlboroug^ who had been, her intimate friend from 
girlhood and had influenced her in favour of the Whigs 
Marlborough himself was a Tory but his daughter was 
mam^ to Lord Sunderland one of the Whig mimsters 
and his chief pohtical interest was the contmuance of 
the war Anne found a new fnend in the person of 
Mrs Masham, one of her ladies in waiting and under 
V V Masham smfluence she dismissed the \^igmmisters 
0 and replaced them by Tones the most pro 
of whom were Robert Harley and Henry St 
t her action was m accordance with the 
^ mg of the country was shown by the return 
Tory majonty to the House of Commons at 
p' am the end of the same year 

irley and St John (who were soon 
as Earl of Oxford and Viscount 
I lasted until Anne s death 
showed their gratitude to the 
ing an Occasional Conformity 
repealed m the next reign 
. the Tory ministry was the 
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tune made the French 
end and an important 
I { soon altered the atti 

of the succession 
death of his brother 
-« had become the ruler 
.^ons of the House of 
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of the Empire with 
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peace as the sue 
Spanish crown Fur- 
in the war that her 
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‘rerae old age While 
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offered the Scots a complete uiuon, wth absolute free- 
dom of trade The offer was discussed by Commissioners 
from both countries and these Commissioners drew up 
a Treaty of Umon in accordance with which the tuo 
kingdoms of England and Scotland were to become the 
Kmgdom of Great Bntam Scotland was to be repre 
sented in the British Parliament by forty five members 
of the House of Commons and bj sixteen peers in the 
House of Lords It was stipulated that there should 
be no mterference wth the Church of Scotland as it 
had been estabh'hed after the Revolution or with th® 
system of Scots law and the Scots undertook to 
accept the Hano\ enan succession defined m the English 
Act of Settlement Tie terms of this treaty were 
embodied m an Act of the English Parliament and m 
an Act of the Scottish Parliament and m accordance 
\vith these Acts the Kingdom of Great Britain came 
into existence on ist May 1707 The union with Scotland 
was the greatest achievement of Queen Annes \Vhig 
ministers A free union on equal terms prevented 
all danger of the separation of the two countries and 
the recurrence of the continuous warfare which had 
preceded the Union of the Crowns and it provided a 
constitution under ivhicJi a single Parliament could 
conduct the go^ emment of a united kingdom 
The fall of the Wiigs ^vas due partly to the personal 
influence of Queen Anne and partly to an ecclesiastical 
controversy The Ton party as we have seen had 
become a Churcli of England party and in the jear 
1709 there was a famous outburst of Anglican feel 
ing A London cicrgj’man named Henry Sachevercli 
preached a violent sermon directed agauist the \\Tiig 
ministers and against the Whig doctrines of constitu 
tional rule He was impeached for attacking the 
late happj Revolution and the Protestant succession 
and his tnal produced an excitement in London com 
parable to that evoked by the tnal of the seven bishops 
Saclievcrill was found gmlt> but m varw of the jwptilar 
sjTnpathj with him the Ilouse of Lords did not Clare 
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offered the Scots a complete muon with absolute free 
dom of trade Tlie offer was discussed by Commissioners 
from both countnes and these Commissioners drew up 
a Treaty of Umon m accordance with which the two 
kingdoms of England and Scotland were to become the 
Kmgdom of Great Britain Scotland was to be repre 
sented m the British Parhament by forty fi\ e members 
of the House of Commons and by sixteen peers m the 
House of Lords It was stipulated that there should 
be no mterfcrence with the Church of Scotland as it 
had been established after the Revolution or with the 
system of Scots law and the Scots undertook to 
accept the Hano\erian succession defined m the Engbsh 
Act of Settlement The terms of this treaty were 
embodied m an Act of the English Parliament and m 
an Act of the Scottish Parliament and in accordance 
ivith these Acts the Kmgdom of Great Bntain came 
mto existence on ist May 1707 The union with Scotland 
was the greatest acluevement of Queen Annes Whig 
mmisters A free umon on equal terms prevented 
all danger of the separation of the two countnes and 
the recurrence of the continuous warfare which had 
preceded the Union of the Croivns and it provided a 
constitution under whidi a single Parliament could 
conduct the government 0/ a united kingdom 
The fall of tJie Whigs was due partly to the personal 
influence of Queen Anne and partly to an ecclesiastical 
controversy Tlie Tory party as we have seen had 
become a Churcli of England party and m the jear 
1709 there was a famous outburst of Anglican feel 
ing A London clergyman named Henry Sacheverell 
preached a violent sermon directed agamst the VTiig 
ministers and agamst the Wing doctnnes of constitu 
tional rule He was impeached for attacking the 
late happy Revolution and the Protestant succession 
and his tnal produced an excitement m Ixmdon com 
parable to that cv oked by the tnal of the sev en bishops, 
Sacheverell w-is found guilty but m mow of the popuLir 
sympathy with him the House of Lords did not dare 
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to pronounce a severe sentence Some tune before this 
Queen Anne had had a quarrel with the Duchess of 
Marlborough who had been her intimate fnend from 
girlhood and had influenced her m favour of the Whigs 
Marlborough himself was a Tory but his daughter was 
married to Lord Sunderland one of the Whig ministers 
and his chief political interest was the contmuance of 
the war Aime found a new fnend in the person of 
Mrs Masham one of her ladies in waiting and under 
Mrs Masham s mfluence she dismissed the V^ig mmisters 
m 1710 and replaced them by Tories the most pro 
mment of whom were Robert Harley and Henry St 
John That her action was in accordance with the 
general feelmg of the country was shown by the return 
of a large Tory majonty to the House of Commons at 
the General Election m the end of the same year 
The Ministry of Harley and St John (who were soon 
raised to the peerage as Earl of Oxford and Viscount 
Bolingbroke respectively) lasted until Anne s death 
four years later They showed their gratitude to the 
Church of England by passing an Occasional Conformity 
Act (c/ p 102) whioi was repealed m the next reign 
but the great achievement of the Tory ministry was the 
conclusion of peace with France m 1713 The victones 
of Marlborough had for some time made the French 
anxious to bnng the war to an end and an important 
change in the European situation soon altered the atti 
tude of Great Britain to the qu^tion of the succession 
to the throne of Spam By the death of his brother 
m 1711 the Archduke Cities had become the ruler 
of Austria and the other possessions of the House of 
Hapsburg and he also succeeded him in the dignity of 
Holy Roman Emperor The umon of the Empire with 
Spam under the rule of one sovereign might easily prove 
to be as great a danger to European peace as the sue 
cession of a French prince to the Spanish crown Fur 
ther France had suffered so much in the war that her 
strength was no longer what it was and her ambitious 
monarch Louis XIV was m extreme old age While 
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he Ii\c<l he wis hkclj to be ible to dictate the polic> 
of his grandson ns King of Spam but it v ns In no means 
certain tint after Ins death the rulers of i rnnee and 
Spam nould be m complete agreement 
Tlie Tones had resoUed to make peace before the 
Archduke Charles became the Lmperor Charles VI 
and though his accession m 1711 gasc them an argu 
ment sshich thej found useful it uas not the cause of 
their entenng into negotiations with France The \Mug 
ministers had refused I rendi proposals of peace a jear 
before they lost pow er and parts spint might be expected 
to prompt the Tones to rcacisc the policy of their 
predecessors Thej owed much to the queen s quarrel 
with the Duchess of Marlborough and they did not 
deem it safe to allow the Duke of >farlborDugh to gam 
more laurels and win victoncs that might bnng fresh 
populanty to the Wings who supported the war Marl 
borough was dismissed from his post as Captain General 
m I7II The removal of the greatest of Bntish soldiers 
while war was still m progress was the result of party 
spirit and of a personal quarrel between Oxford and 
Marlborough But dislike of Marlborough and a desire 
to reverse the pohey of the ^Vhlgs were by no means 
the only reasons that impelled the Tones to make 
peace Many of them were Jacobites and they knew 
that the succession of the Pretender was impossible 
while he was the guest of a king who was at war wth 
Great Britain Peace with France would not bnng 
about a Stewart restoration but it might render a 
restoration possible 

Negotiations were prolonged by vanous causes and 
Oxford and Bohngbroke the services of a great 
^vnter Jonathan Swift afterwards famous as the author 
of Gtillner 5 Travels to influence opinion in favour of 
peace He ivrote a pamphlet called T/ie Conduct of the 
Allies in which he argued that the war was not being 
fought m the interests of this country and that Hol/and 
and the other members of the Grand AUia^e 
using Great Bntain for their own purposes The tract 
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effected itb purpose and created a widespread desire for 
peace Tlie Ministry had an adequate majonty in the 
House of Commons but the Whigs were predommant 
m the House of Lords and when at last a peace con- 
ference was about to be held in 1712 Oxford persuaded 
the queen to create twelve new peers in order to give 
them a majority to carry their proposed treaty By 
the Treaty of Utrecht (1713) the French undertook to 
abandon the cause of the Pretender and on Anne s 
death to recognize the succession of the House of 
Hanover and the British acknowledged the grandson 
of Louis XIV as Philip V of Spam It vvas provided 
that the crowns of France and Spam should never be 
united and though by recognizing King Philip Great 
Bntain gave up one of the origin^ objects of the war 
events proved that no ^at nsk had been run Un 
fortunately the TreaU of Utrecht gave no protection to 
those 0! the Spaniaros who encouraged and helped by 
Great Britain had fought for the Archduke Charles 
The Treaty of Utrecht made some important additions 
to the Bntish ov erseas possessions Colonization had 
advanced rapidlj under Charles 11 and James II and 
at the accession of Anne English colonies covered almost 
the whole of the eastern seaboard of North America 
In India English traders bad made settlements which 
were to develop into the cities of Madras and Calcutta 
and Bombay had come as part of the dowry of the queen 
of Charles II and there were other English settlements 
in the West Indies Barbados and the Bahamas The 
island of Jamaica Ivvd been captured from the Spamarda 
and the island of St Helena from the Dutch m the time 
of the Commonwealth To this growing empire the 
Treaty of Utrecht added Newfoundland Nova Scotia 
and Hudson Bav m North Amenca and the island of 
St Kitts m the West Indies to all of which Great Bntam 
already possessed claims Spam surrendered Gibraltar 
and Minorca The agreements made at Utrecht in 
eluded important commercial provisions some of which 
led to later disputes p 119) The VTiigs denounced 
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the Peace of Utrecht but its popularity was proved by 
rejoicings at the tune and a few months later by the 
return of a fresh Tory majority to the House of Commons 
The war had been expensive but it had largely been 
financed by borrowing money and its gams were large 
The prestige of Great Britain victorious on land and 
sea was verv high 

Ovford and Bolingbroke were generally suspected of 
Jacobite sympathies and of disloyalty to the Protestant 
succession In the Treaty of Utrecht they had pledged 
France to support the succession of the House of Han 
over Did t^s clause in the treaty represent their real 
intentions or was it inserted only to secure the passage 
of the treaty through ParUament and to conclude a 
peace which could be used to pave the way for the 
accession of Anne s half brother > No one can answer 
this question with certainty Queen Anne died on ist 
August 1714 and just before she died Bolingbroke had 
quarrelloQ with Oxford and had brought about his 
isimssal He himself had some scheme which the 
queen s death a few days after the fall of Oxford 
prevented him from trying to carry out That scheme 
maj haie been a design to place King James on the 
throne instead of Kmg George the eldest son of the 
Electress Sophia who had died a few weeks before 
Queen Anne But James had honestly stated that no 
worldly mducements would lead him to abandon the 
religion in which he had been brought up and Boling 
broke probably realized that while it w ould be possible — 
and might be easy — to restore a Protestant Stewart 
he could not count upon the support of even a majority 
of the Tory party in an efiort to place a Roman Catholic 
upon the throne \Vhate\ er his schemes \\ ere the death 
of Queen Anne destroyed their and lus importance 
for in accordance ivith the Act of Settlement George 
became at once and without any further parhamentaiy 
discussion the lawful King of Great Bntain and IreJano 
His first exercise of his royal authonty was the disiiussaj 
of the Tory ministry 
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Geoi^e I {1714-27) was fiftj four years old when he 
came to the throne and though he reigned o\er this 
country for thirteen jeais he never felt himself at 
home here His happiest days were spent m revisiting 
his electorate of Hanover and when he was at Hampton 
Court or St James s Palace he surrounded hmiself 
with Germans and hved m their society Though for 
elev en years before his accession he had been recognized 
as heir to the throne he had alwaj-s refused to take the 
trouble of learning the English language and when he 
came here he made no effort to gam the affection of his 
new subjects He had come to the throne by a bargam 
with Parliamenf and the terms of the bargam were to 
be found in the Bill of Rights of 1689 and m the Act 
of Settlement of 1701 These terms he kept loyally 
Some of the sections of the Act of Settlement which h id 
been mserted to annoj King William had already been 
modified and Parliament soon released George from 
the obligation of obtaining its consent before paying a 
visit to Hanover {cf p 99) Otherwise he honestly 
complied uath the conditions upon which the House of 
Hanover had come to the throne and his ignorance of 
the English language was in some ways an advantage 
for it prevented him from interfering m domestic politics 
which he did not understand Foreign policy he did 
understand He had fought with distinction m European 
wars and as Elector of Hanover he had guided his 
electorate through sixteen eventful years He never 
actually mvolved Great Bntam m any war m the 
mterests of Hanover but he did use his position as a 
Bntibh kmg to further those interests 
George w as convinced that the Tories w ere all Jacobites 
at heart and he determmed to employ only Whig 
mmisters The country rallied to the support of the 
new sovereign for whereas a General Election m 1714 
had produced a Tory majonty a fresh General Election 
early m 1715 gave the Whigs a majonty of 150 m the 
House of Commons In spite of the approval thus 
given, it was for some years uncertam whether the 
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Hanovenan succession and a conotitutioual monarchy 
were really safe The unpopularity of King George en- 
couraged the English Jacobites disputes and difficulties 
which accompanied the changes involved in the union 
of thf kingdoms gave an opportunity to the Jacobites 
in Sfotland and the old French king was ready to break 
the obligation undertaken m the Ireity of Utrecht and 
to help an effort to restore the Stewarts 
The Jacobites made their attempt in Scotland and 
in the north of England where alone Jacobitism was 
strong enough to induce its adherents to take up arms 
and risk life and fortune for the cause A successful 
rising m Scotland and in Lancashire with help from 
France might have brought into the field the southern 
Jacobite- who toasted the Kmg over the Water and 
prajed for King James instead of King George but thej 
were not subjected to such a temptation ’the Scotti n 
leader the Earl of Jfar who had taken a prominent part 
m bringing about the Union had been Secretary of 
State for Scotland m Annes last mmistry and was 
seeking vengeance for his dismissal by King George 
He raised the Jacobite standard at Braemar in Aberdeen 
shire m August 1715 He was an mcompetent general 
and the death of Louis XIV on ist September brought 
about a change m French foreign pohey and depnved 
the Jacobites of any chance of French help The first 
object of Mar s force was to obtain possession of Edm 
burgh but he delayed hii. march upon the capital and 
on 13th Nov ember he fought what is usually described as 
a drawn battle w ith Government troops under the Duke 
of AriyU at Shtnffmviir near Dunblane The Battle of 
Shenlimuir though neither ‘ode won a victorv on the 
field was reallv decisive because it stopped Mar b 
progress towards Edinburgh and he had to retreat to 
Perth On the same day a rising in Lancashire was 
defeated at Preston The unfortunate Pretender wh'^se 
voyage from France had been delayed by the dtath ot 
Louis XIV landed in Scotland in December when nis 
cause was already hopeless and found that there was 
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nothing to he done except to escape with Mar to 
France 

The Government was wise enough to take no verj 
severe measures against the defeated Jacobites and 
aimed rather at preventing a recurrence of the rebellion 
than at taking vengeance upon the pnsoners One of 
the steps taken for this purpose was the construction 
of roads in the Scottish Highlands and the establishment 
of gamsoned forts m the disaffected distncts The 
indication of Jacobite strength was sufficiently alarming 
in spite of the defeat of the rising to make the Govern 
ment afraid of the result of a General Election which 
by the Tneniual Act of 1694 would have been held 
early m 1718 Parliament therefore passed m 1716 
the Septennial Act which permitted it and succeeding 
Parliaments to be kept m being for sev en years instead 
of three and this measure adopted because of a special 
danger m the bemnnmg of the reign of George I re- 
mained the law of the land until 1911 
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CHAPTER VII 


WALPOLE AND PITT 

The most important event of the rcjgn of George I 
wts the advent to power of Sir Robert Walpole a Nor 
folk squire who had held a minor post m Annes Whig 
ministry and m 1712 had been expelled from the House 
of Commons by the Tones on a charge of corruption 
His brother m law Lord Townshend was the leadmg 
minister m the beginning of the reign of George I and 
through his mfluonce ^^^pole was given high office m 
the Ministry But Townshend disagreed with the king 
on questions of foreign polic> and in 1717 he and Wal 
pole were dismissed and their places as the king s chief 
advisers were taken by the Earl of Sunderland one of 
Annt s ^VhIg mmisters and Lord Stanhope the con 
queror of Mmorca The fall of Townshend and Walpole 
was due to their desire to prevent the king from taking 
steps in the interests of Hanover which might bring 
about a war between Great Britain and Sweden then 
under a famous soldier Charles XII After their fall 
there actually were some hostdities with Sweden but 
by that time it had been proved that the Swedes were 
proposing m conjunction with Spam to assist a Jacobite 
invasion of Great Bntam Charles XII was killed be- 
fore the mvasion took place and when it did take place 
m 1719 a small Spanish force was easily crushed The 
sacrifice of office by Towndiend and Walpole therefore 
turned out to be unnecessary for the war with Sweden 
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and Spam was unquestionably m the interests of Great 
Bntain — the mamtenance of the Hanoi enan succession 
But it illustrates the principle which was to guide 
Walpole s future policy — the maintenance of peace 
unless w ar could be pro\ ed to be necessary for the safety 
of the country 

The new ministers found Walpole very formidable in 
opposition, and m 1720 they were glad to bnng him into 
office again But Sunderland almost immediately was 
himself dn\en from power by the most famous financial 
crisis m our history When Oxford and Bolmgbroke 
were raising loans for the Spanish Succession War they 
had received a tempting oiler from a commercial com 

g any founded to trade m the South Seas — that is wth 
outh Amenca The South Sea Company imdertook 
the repayment of a large sum borrowed by the Govern 
ment on condition tint their vessels should be the only 
British vessels permitted to trade m the South Seas 
The monopoly was granted and the bargain was made 
and although the loan had not been repaid by 1720 the 
Stanhope Sunderland mmistry made a new bargain with 
the company by which the company agreed to pay off 
the whole capital of the Nation^ Debt within twenty 
five years the Government only paying the annual 
interest on the debt This impossible bargam led to a 
boom, or wild speculation in South Sea shares m 
vestors believing that the company possessed untold 
wealth gave large sums for shares A gambling mama 
was raging m Pans at the time and it spread to London 
and all sorts of ndiculous companies were formed each 
of which promised great nches to those who entrusted 
money to it Most of these bubble companies were 
frauds and the Government passed measures to prevent 
such frauds But it was soon discovered that the South 
Sea Company was itself a bubble company the 
directors had behaved dishonestly and some of the 
ministers had accepted bnbes from them Sunderland 
was accused of corruption and had to resign and the 
death of Stanhope at the same time left ^Va]pole the 
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most important member of the Government Early in 
1721 be became First or Prime Minister 
Walpole held office for twenty one years and in that 
long period there is little history to relate He was not 
a high souled statesman inspired by noble ideals but a 
good humoured practical man who succeeded m attain 
mg the aim that he set before himself He was a Whig 
and what he cared most about in pohtics was the mam 
tenance of the Revolution settlement and the destruction 
of the Jacobite sentiment which threatened its security 
He belie\ed that the Jacobites would make one more 
effort and he set himself to give all classes of the com 
munity an interest in resisting such an attempt The 
Jacobites were in the habit of using the National Debt 
as an argument for restoring the Stewarts ITie wars 
of the reigns of William and Anne had raised the national 
indebtedness to ^54 000 000 a \ery large sum for those 
daw King James would refuse to acknowledge the 
debt which had been contracted in order to fight his 
French protector a number of London merchants 
would no doubt be ruined but that was only a reason 
able penalty for lendmg money to a usurper and the 
nation would escape the taxation required for the mterest 
on the debt and the repayment of the capital alpole 
by his management of the debt destroyed the effective 
ness of this argument It had been borrowed at \anous 
times and at vanous rates of mterest Walpole repaid 
loans which had been borrowed at excessive mterest and 
induced the middle classes to lend their savings to the 
Government at a fixed and n.asonablc rate of interest 
In this v\ay the National Debt came to be owed not to 
a small number of nch merchants but to a large body 
of the king s subjects, belonging to v anous social classes 
who Ind thus an interest m defending the House of 
Hanover and m opposing a Stev\art rtstoration and a 
repudiation of the debt 

Walpole saw tliat the best way of reconciling h's 
countrymen to the rule of an unpopular dynasty w’as 
to create a commercial prosperity so widespread tnat 
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nearly every section of the people would dread the dis 
turbance which a revolution and a cml var could not 
fail to produce At the very beginning of his term of 
office he abohshed a number of taxes which interfered 
with trade— export duties on goods sent out of this 
country and import duties upon raw matenals required 
by British manufacturers fhese and other financial 
measures brought about a great increase in trade and in 
wealth and even men who professed to be Jacobites 
ceased to wish in their hearts for a revolution which 
would ruin their relatives and fnends who were mer 
chants or manufacturers One of Walpole s financial 
projects attained great notoriety because his opponents 
were able to employ it m a determined effort to bring 
about his fall There ivas a customs duty upon wine 
and tobacco and Walpole found that it yielded much 
less money than it ought to have done There was a 
mat deal of smuggling and he proposed to reduce the 
loss to the revenue by ordenng tobacco and wme brought 
to a British port to be taken into warehouses before 
being exposed for sale so that excise officers might 
value the goods and impose upon them an excise duty 
The excise a tax upon certain goods produced m this 
country had been familiar since the days of the Long 
Parliament and Walpole when he introduced his Excise 
Bill in 1733 had no reason to suspect that a change from 
a customs duty to an excise duty for wine and tobacco 
would meet with any serious opposition Merchants 
in fact ought to have welcomed the change because a 
ship was often delayed m harbour until the customs 
officers were ready to attend to it and this kind of 
interruption to trade would cease under the new system 
But Wmpole s opponents by the grossest misrepresenta- 
tion of the object of the BiU created a popular alarm that 
food and clothing were to be taxed by excise officers 
who would have the nght of entenng houses when they 
pleased and mspectmg everything m them The cry of 
No excise, no slavery aroused a pubhc excitement so 
fierce that Walpole had to withdraw a very useful Bill 
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ruled France and Spam should not act together m theu’ 
foreign policy 

By that date Walpole had a new master George I 
died on a visit to Hanover m 1727 and was succeeded 
by his son George II (1727-60) ITie new kmg had been 
on \ery bad terms wth his father and he hated his 
father's mmister and tned to get nd of him But the 
politician whom he proposed to employ showed at once 
that he was quite unfit for the ofhce and the queen 
Carolme of Anspach a very able woman persuaded her 
husband to retam Walpole s services George II could 
speak Enghsh but he had all his father s affection for 
Hanover and he did not hide his contempt for English 
wajs and customs In Hanover he was an absolute 
ruler and he disliked the restramts placed upon the 
monarchy in Great Britain and Wmpole bad some 
difficulty m persuading him to accept nis own policy 
of peace In 1733 France and Spam made the First 
Tamil} Compact directed against Great Britain and 
the Empire and George wanted to ]om in a continental 
war m which the Emperor ivas fighting against France 
But Walpole persuaded Queen Caroline that a war with 
France would bring about a Jacobite rebelhon and «he 
restrained the king s military ardour and the great 
mimster was able to boast m 1734 that there are fifty 
thousand men slam this year m Europe and not one 
Englishman 

mien Carolme died in 1737 Walpole lost his best 
fnend and supporter and two years later he was forced 
to make war much against his oivn better judgment 
It was a quarrel with Spam that put an end to the period 
of peace whidi Walpole s vnsdom and courage had given 
to his country The dispute went back to the Peace of 
Utrecht which included an agreement knmvn as the 
Asiento Treaty that Great Bntam might send a slup 
once a year to trade with the Spanish colonies m South 
America and this agreement haa been confirmed m later 
negotiations Trade with South Amenca meant, among 
other things tarrying a supply of negro slaves seized or 
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kidnapped m Afnca for sale m the Spanish possessions 
and this kind of commerce infamous as we now regard 
It was \ery lucratue After their alhance with France 
in the First Family Compact the Spaniards hoped to 
escape from this obhgation and they made things as 
difficult and disagreeable as possible for Bntish traders 
and subjected British ships to a rigorous search in order 
to ensure that they were not exceeding their legal nghts 
There were complaints of brutal ill usage of British 
sailors by the Spaniards and in 1738 the House of Com 
mons appointed a committee to inquire into these com 
plaints A sailor named Robert Jenlans gave evidence 
that seven years before the Spaniards had cut off his 
ear and he produced before the committee what he 
alleged to be the mutilated ear It is not certain 
whether Jenkins spoke the truth or not but he certainly 
told his story \ery well and some words that he used 
in describing how in the moment of bis suffenng he 
committed his soul to God and his cause to his 
country made a deep impression on his audience and 
the war party used the madent and the words to stir 
up a national demand for a conflict with Spam 
Walpole had many enemies He had httle to fear 
from the Tones who were under suspiaon of Jacobitism 
and had no chance of coming into office The only 
prominent Tory among his opponents ivas Bolingbroke 
who had fled to France in 1714 and had been impeached 
and attainted in his absence but had been allowed to 
return in 1723 VValpoIes foes were ^\’hIgs some of 
whom were jealous of his power and complained that 
he ivas creating a tjTanny over the country Tlie WTiig 
party having no rival split into sections For many 
\ears a discontented \Vhig William Pullency to whom 
\\alpole had given no office earned on an agitation 
against him m a journal called The Craftsman in which 
Bolingbroke s bitter and clever pen denounced the 
ruffian mahgnity of the great minister Another 
discontented ^\^ug whom Walpole had dismissed from 
office was I-ord Carteret who knew a great dial about 
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foreign policy and was thwefore a very dangerous 
opponent Pulteney and Carteret demanded war with 
Spam and they were sumiorted by a brilliant young 
member of the House of Commons Wilham Pitt who 
also had a personal gnevance against Walpole because 
he had been depin eo of his commission in the armj for 
making a speech m which he had attacked the king 
Walpole actually succeeded in making an agreement 
with Spain which would have prevented an outbreak of 
war but the general feeling of the House of Commons 
supported by the Citv of London was aeamst him and 
in 1739 he was forced to make on Spam He was 
not a good war mimster and after an imtial victory 
the conduct of the war was not successful but he 
clung to office until he was defeated in the beginning 
of 1742 

Walpoles long tenure of office had been maintained 
partly by royal confidence m him and partly bj the 
ordmaiy political method of the time — bribing members 
of the House of Commons by pensions or sinecure 
offices HiS opponents denounced him for corruption 
but he was not more corrupt than most other ministers 
before and also for many years after his time He 
had done his dutv by his country which had jet to 
discover how much it owed to the defeated minister 
His rule is associated with peace and prospentj but 
it also saw — though he had no connection with it 
— the nse of a great religious movement under John 
Wesley whose followers the Methodists did much 
both to deepen spiritual life and to punfy soaal life 
in England In the history of the empire the period 
IS marked bj the foundation of the last of the old 
colonies in North Amenca — Georgia It did not owe 
its existence to the religious conditions which had 
led to the establishment of most of the earlier American 
colomes for the Nonconformists m England were pro 
tected not only by the Toleration Act but also by a 
senes of Indemnity Acts pass^ annually after 1727 to 
enable Nonconformists to hold office m spite of the Test 
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Act Georgia was founded in 1733 to encourage the 
emigration of men who could not find suitable work at 
home 

On Walpole s fall Carteret and Pulteney who ^vas 
created Earl of Bath both became members of the 
Mimstry and Carteret soon became the most influential 
mmister He had not long to wait for an extension of 
the war which soon ceased to be the war of Jenkins s 
ear Europe ^vas already in a ferment about the 
division of the femtones whnji had belonged to the 
Emperor Charles VI who died in 1740 and left his 
possessions to his daughter Mana Theresa She became 
Queen of Hungary and Archduchess of Austria but she 
IS better known as the Empress Mana "Hieresa— her 
husband became the Emperor Francis I m 1745 Her 
cousin the wife of the Elector of Bavana claimed the 
hentage as the daugh ter of an elder brother of Charles VI 
and the King of Prussia Fredenck II seized tte pro 
vmce of Silesia which had belonged to Austna Mana 
Theresa asked for Bntish help and George II ^vas very 
aiuaous to coinpl> with her request His House had 
an ancient friendship ivitb Austna and George apart 
from his wish to help Mana Theresa ivas much alarmed 
by a threat to Hanover France was attacking the 
Austnan Netherlands — t^t is the old Spanish Nether 
lands which had passed to Austna after the War of the 
Spanish Succession Not onlj was it the traditional 
policy of this coimtry to oppose the annexation of this 
distnct by France but the attitude of the Frencli consti 
tuted a special danger to Hanover about which George 
^vas very anxious Great Dntam and France were soil 
notmnally at peace but a Bntish army was sent to the 
Austnan Netherlands and at Dettingen in June 1743 
It defeated a French army George 11 and one of his 
sons the Duke of Cumberland w ere present and took 
part in the fighting— the last occasion on whi^ a 
sovereign of this country has been present m the 
After the battle of Dettingen France and Spam entered 
into tlie Second Family Compact agamst Great Dntam 
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but war with France i\as not actually declared until the 
beginning of 1744 

Walpole had been right in predicting that the uar 
with Spam would become part of a general European 
conflict and he was also nght m foreteUing that a war 
with France would brmg about a new Jacobite rebelhon 
He did not hve to see the fulfilment of his prophecy but 
the failure of the attempt was due tohishfe worL The 
essential weakness of the Rising of 1745 lay in the circum' 
stance that it did not ongmate m any widespread feel- 
ing of discontent m Great Bntam Pohtical rivalry 
\va^ \ery fierce and bitter and strong language had 
been used about Walpole and even about the royal 
family and this language probably misled the exiled 
Stewarts and the French court who were only too wolimg 
to belie\ e that England and Scotland were longing to be 
dehv ered from the tyranny of a foreign sovereign There 
was no such feeling George II was not personally 
popular but his subjects were contented to live under 
the constitutional rule of the House of Hano\er and had 
no desire for a cuil war and a revolution The cause of 
the rebellion was the personal determmation of the 
>oung Stewart pnnce Charles Edward, to make an 
effort to recover the throne which his grandfather had 
lost and his father thirty years earlier had failed to 
regam 

The French promised help m an mvasion of England 
m 1744 but a storm upset their plans and they did not 
consider the scheme suffimently promising to renew 
their preparations When Pnnce Charles landed on the 
coast of Inverness shire in July 1745 he brought ivith 
him seven followers and a commission from his father 
to act as Pnnce Regent of the Kmgdoms of England 
Scotland and Ireland He expected to be eagerly wel- 
comed but he found that he had to persuade even 
the Highland chiefs to jom him and some of the most 
important held aloof The fasanation of his personality 
enabled him to collect a small army ivith which he 
achieved a remarkable but temporary success There 
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was a body of Government troops in Scotland under 
Sir John Copp but no senous attempt was made to 
stop the march of the Jacobite army upon Edinburgh 
Cop( set out to attack the pnnct but did not ft el bun 
Self strong enough for the purpose and marched north 
to Inverness Charles Edward entered Edinbiugh on 
17 th September and four days later uon a victory at 
Prestonpans in the neighbourhood of the capital over 
Cope who had returned bv sea from Aberdeen to Dunbar 
At Edinburgh he suffered a second disappomtraent 
If many of the Highlanders had to be cajoled mto loin 
mg him the Loulanders were proof against the charm 
of his manner and the romance of his adventure He 
hved in his ancestors palace at Holyrood but m the 
midst of a hostile population 
The initial success of the pnnee and his small band of 
Highlanders was due to the circumstance that there were 
scarcely any Government trooj 5 s in the country The 
Duke of Newcastle and his brother Henry Pelham who 
had succeeded Carteret as the leaders of the Ministry 
had deaded that the best way of preventing a French 
invasion was to keep the French armies busy on the 
Continent They were so far right that there was no 
I rench mvasion but they had not calculated on what 
might be accomphshed by a small army of danng men 
The campaign on the Continent had not been success 
fid for the Duke of Cumbtiland bad been defeated at 
Fontenoy in May and the French had made considerable 
progress in the Netherlands Cumberland was recalled 
to take command at home and the pnnee waiting at 
Edinburgh for remforcements which did not come gave 
time for the army to be transported to England Per 
suadjng himself ^at the English Jacobites would flock 
to his standard and that the French would support 
his advance bv an inv asion Charles marched into Eng 
land and early m December he was at Derby He had 
attracted only a tnvial number of English recruits and 
his small force was too weak to face m anny uhich 
Cumberland had brought to Lichfield, His otacers 
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compelled him to retreat and before Chnstmas he was 
again m Scotland Some of his men deserted but he 
was jomed by Jacobites from Perthshire Torfarshire 
and Aberdeenshire and he undertook a siege of Stirhng 
Castle, and defeated at Falkirk a small rdievmg force 
sent under General Hawley In spite of this last success 
Charles had to recogniye that he could not spend the 
winter in the unfriendly Lowlands or await there the 
amval of Cumberland s army Still hoping for Trench 
help he went north to Inverness shire where Cumber 
land crushed his small ann> at CuUoden Moor on i6th 
April 1746 After a senes of romantic escapes from hi& 
pursuers he made his waj to France his unhappy 
followers were treated inth merciless cruelty by Cumber 
land and with great seventy by the Gov emment The 
failure of his enterprise proved that Jacobitism w’as dead 
as a political force and the war against France might be 
continued without fear of internal rebellion 
Of the war itself not much need be said The Bntish 
efforts on the Continent were not successful and the 
ministers failed to realize that the real quarrel between 
Great Bntam and France was not m Europe but m 
North Amenca where the French Canadians by forti 
fying the island of Cape Breton were threatenmg the 
retention of Nova Scotia by the British and m India 
where the fall of the native empire of the Great Mogul 
had given the opportunitj of extending European mflu 
ence under one or other of the two nval trading com 
munities British and French The absorption of France 
m the European struggle which meant much more to 
her than to Great Britain ought to hav e been regarded as 
an opportunity for assisting the Bntish in North Amenca 
and in India in their local conflicts with the French but 
the traditional importance of a European war obscured 
the real mterests of this country and the chance was 
missed In North Amenca the colonists with naval 
help from home captured Cape Breton w ith its fortress of 
Louisbourg in 1745 but in the following year the French 
m India took the Bntish settlement of Madras and when 
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peace w as made hy the Treaty of Ai\ la ChapelJe ui J748 
Cape Breton to the great indignation of the colonists 
was exchanged for Madras The treaty ^vas a general 
European settlement but it was only m the nature of a 
truce for the French did not reap a reward adequate to 
the victones which their armicshad w on on the Continent 
and many questions remained to lead to another war 
The original quarrel between Great Britain and Spam 
was settled by the admission of British tradmg nghts 
(which however were soon given up m return for a 
money payment} but nothing was said about the 
Spanish claim to a nght of search — the claim that had 
produced the evidence about Jenkins s ear and had 
thus strengthened the advocates of war m 1739 
The next w ar was not long m coming and some events 
of the eight years of European peace 1748-56 shovied 
clearly where the real interests of Great Bntam lay 
Ften^ and Bntish colonists m North Amenca and 
French and British trading companies m India continued 
their struggles although Kmg George and King Louis 
were at peace with each other The Bntish colonies 
m North Amenca occupied nearly the whole of the 
eastern seaboard but if the French colony of Canada 
lying north and west of them could be extended south 
wards and if the French colony of Louisiana lying south- 
west of them could be extended northwards the Bntish 
colonists would be enclosed between French temtory 
and the sea and w ould be debarred from expansion into 
the vast unexplored intenor of the Amencan continent 
The French already had control of two of the great in 
land waterways the Mississippi and the St Lawrence 
although the mouth of the St Eawri nee was covered by 
Nova Scotia md Newfoundland It rexnamed for them 
to secure control of the Ohio atnbutaryof the Mississippi 
and m the years of peace they were buildmg forts for this 
purpose "ITie colonists of Vugmia retorted by beginning 
to build a fort where the nvers Allegheny and Sfono" 
gahela flowing from the region immediately south of the 
Canadian lakes unite to form the Ohio a point where 
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the great industnal city of Pittsburg stands to-day But 
the Frendi drove them off and erected on the spot 
a stronghold called Fort Duquesne A force under 
General Braddock was sent from home to help the 
Virginians but Braddock was defeated near Fort 
Duquesne in 1755 — the story is told in Thackeray s novel 
The Vtrgtntans The hostilities of the years of peace 
had gone far towards giving to the French the command 
of North Amenca. In In£a the British had been more 
fortunate War broke out over the succession to the 
throne of a native ruler the Nawah of the Carnatic 
and a young English soldier Robert Clive by a bnlhant 
feat of arms captured Arcot the capital of the Carnatic 
(m the Madras region of India) and held it successfully 
agamst the French m 1751 In the following >ear the 
Frendi w ere defeated in an attempt to take Tnchmopoly 
another town in the Carnatic 
A struggle for an empire was to take place both m 
India and m Amenca and the French uot^d have been 
wise to maintain peace m Europe at almost an^ cost and 
to de^ ote their energies to a colonial conflict with Great 
Bntatn But France was sore at her failure to secure the 
rew ard of her successes m the War of the Succession and 
was espeaally jealous of her fonner ally Prussia which 
had reaped the benefits of the victones The result 
was that Louis XV allied himself wth Austna the old 
enemy of France an e\ent kno%vn as the Diplomatic 
Revolution and Fredenck 11 of Prussia made an agree 
ment with George II Fredenck was anxious about 
Silesia which he had \vrested from Austna and George 
wanted a continental ally to help him to protect Hanover 
This arrangement kno\vn as the Treaty of Westmmster 
(1756) was immediately followed by the outbreak of a 
European war in which France and Austna were ranged 
against Great Britain and Prussia The Treaty of West- 
mmster was bitterly attacked by William Pitt who 
smee he first attracted notice as an opponent of Walpole 
had become the most popular politician of the daj In 
the course of the Jacobite Ri^g of 1745 Pelham and 
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Newcastle had proposed to bring Pitt into the Cabinet 
but the king was lunous at the suggestion of promoting 
a man w ho had called Hano\ er " a despicable electorate 
and the Ministry resigned George found himself unable 
to form another Ministry and Pelham and Newcastle 
came back without howeser including Pitt m the 
Cabinet He was gi\cn a minor office which his pre- 
decessors had found \crj lucrative but Pitt set the 
example of taking no rewaitl beyond his official salary 
He w as not a sufficiently important minister to influence 
the conduct of the w ar or to have a chance of putting mto 
practice his theory that Great Bntam should neglect 
the Continent and concentrate its energies upon the 
colonies Pelham had died in 1754 and Pitt had been 
dismissed by Newcastle m the following >ear and he was 
m opposition when the new ^va^ destined to be kno'vn 
as the Seven ^cars War broke out The Treaty of 
Westminster seemed to him to involve a repetition 
of what he belie\ed to be the blunder made in the War 
of the Austnan Succession and he thundered against 
proposals to expend men and monej upon the defence of 
Hanover 

A disaster at the very beginnmg of hostilities gave him 
his opportunity The French besieged Minorca one of 
the gams of the Spanish Succession War a British fleet 
under Admiral John B5mg failed to relie\e it and it 
surrendered in June 1756 Newcastle made Byng the 
scapegoat and the admiral rvas tried by court martial 
and shot for neglect of duty in spite of Pitt s efforts 
to save him fttt was invited to enter the Cabmet 
but he refused to serve under Newcastle an honest but 
incapable minister fussy and extraordinarily ignorant 
of geographical and other facts which it was his business 
to know Newcastle had to resign and Pitt formed a 
Ministry in November 1756 but was dismissed in the 
following April because the Duke of Cumberland refused 
to serve under him and George 11 and Fredenck H 
wished Cumberland to command the army which 
to defend Hanover There was an outburst of popular 
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mdjgnation and in the end Pitt agreed to a compromise 
and entered a Cabinet of r^hich Newcastle was the head 
^Vhen he became responsible for the conduct of the war 
which Newcastle left entirely to him he modified his 
views about Hanover Russia had jomed France and 
Austna against Prussia and Pitt had to admit that 
Great Bntain could not afford to see Prussia crushed 
The more fightmg France had to do m Europe the less 
she could do m America and m Indi i and if Prussia were 
compelled to make peace there would be no fightmg for 
France to do in Europe The advent of Pitt to power 
did not therefore mean as George II had feared that 
Frederick II would be deserted and Hanover left to the 
mercies of a French army Pitt spent more money than 
ever upon the European war The difference between 
him and the ministers who had preceded him was that 
he did not allow the European war to absorb the fightine 
strength of the country to the neglect of India ana 
America He insisted that he was conquering Canada 
on the plains of Germany but he diid not forget that he 
could not conquer Canada without some fighting m 
Canada itself 

The Bntish effort on the Continent began badly for 
Cumberland was defeated m 1757 and had to make a 
humiliatmg agreement with the French which George II 
afterwards disowned but m the later years of the 
war Bntish troops shared m some of the victories of 
Fredenck II The French proposed to retaliate by an 
invasion of Ireland but any chance of success was 
destroyed by two British naval victories m 1759 
Admiral Edward Boscawen defeated one French fleet 
m Lagos Bay off the Portuguese coast and Lord Hawke 
destroyed another in a brilliant action m Quiberon Bay 
an arm of the Bay of Biscay The attempted invasion 
which followed m 1760 was a very small affair and 
was easily dealt with by the navy 

Meanwhile great events were happenmg elsewhere 
In India an uutial disaster was gloriously redeemed 
The Nawab of Bengal Surajah Dowlah instigated by the 
VOL II 9 
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French made a surprise attack upon the trading settle 
ment of the East India Company at Calcutta in June 
1756 He captured the town and put one hundred and 
fift> prisoners mto a small cell known as the Black Hole 
the soldiers name for a military prison Heat and thirst 
and lack of air produced indescribable suffering and in 
the morning there were only twenty three survivors 
When the tale of horror reaped Madras Clive led an 
expedition to Calcutta defeated the nawab and cap 
tured a French fortified settlement at Chandemagore 
about twenty miles from Calcutta in the spring of 1757 
The nawab made termj> wnth the British but Clive 
discovered that he was plotting with the Frendi and 
on 23rd June X757 he attacked a great native force at 
Plassey and won the most celebrated of Indian battles 
Surajjui Dowlah fled and was soon afterwards murdered 
and a new nawab was placed on the throne by British 
mfluence Plassey made the Bntjsh the masters of 
Bengal but the French were stiU strong m the Carnatic 
on the other side of India A French force under the 
Comte de Lallj the son of an exiled Irish Jacobite 
captured the Bntish forts of Cuddalore and St David 
m 1758 and besieged JIadras but a naval force sent bj 
Pitt amved early in 1759 m time to rehev e the garrison 
Then followed some Bntish victories and in August the 
French lost command of the sea in Indian waters and 
could look for no help from home Sir Eyre Coote cap 
tured the French town of Wandewash in the end of 1759 
Lally besieged him and in 1760-61 Coote completcU 
defeated lum outside the town and aflenvards captured 
Arcot, winch had been restored to the Frendi in 17^8 
and also Pondicherry the capital of French India 
From that date the Bntish had no European nvals 
in India 

In Canada tilings also went badly for the Bntish at 
the begmnmg of the Seven Years War but m 
Fort Duouesne was taken and an e^n^dition sent by 
Pitt captured Cape Breton Island. This victory pr^ 
pared the way for an attadc upon Quebec and inv 
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selected as the leader of a new expedition a distinguished 
soldier James Wolfe wlio had commanded a hngade at 
the capture of Louisboui^ (the French fortress in Cape 
Breton Island) and had Sieved the feat of landing his 
men on the shore m the face of a hostile force Quebec is 
a strong natural fortress and it was defended by a great 
French soldier the Marquis de Montcalm The British 
had the advantage of commandmg the sea and the 
mouth of the St Laivrence River and Wolfe succeeded 
m deceivmg Montcalm about the locahtj m which he 
had resolved to attack The place a steep wooded chfi 
traversed by a rough zigzag pathwa> was so difficult 
that Montcalm believed an assault m that region to be 
impossible and Wolfe encouraged this belief by making 
feints elsewhere On the morning of 13th September 
1759 a Bntish force surprised the FremJi by appearing 
on the heights above the St Lawrence and marchmg 
across the Flams of Abraham to Quebec In the battle 
which followed both Wolfe and i^ntcalm were mortally 
wounded but Wolfehvedlongenoughto diecontented 
m the knowledge that his victory was complete Quebec 
surrendered four days later and was held by the Bntish 
agamst French attacks m the winter of 1759-60 Next 
spring a British force under Lord Amherst continued the 
conquest of Canada and the surrender of Montreal m 
September 1760 completed their task Only the southern 
colony of Louisiana was left to the French m North 
Amenca 

A month after the capitulation of Montreal George II 
died (25th October 1760) m his seventy seventh year — 
the only sov ereign ol England smee the Norman Con- 
quest who had attained the age of seventy His death 
brought about a great chumge in the conduct of the war 
The new sovereign was his grandson, George HI (1760- 
1820) a son of Fredenck ftince of \\'ales who had died 
in the old king s lifetime (ieorgelll was only twenty- 
two years of age at his accession He had been bom and 
educated m this country and English was his mother 
tongue Unhke the first two Georges he had no special 
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interest m or affection for Hanover ‘ I glory in the 
name of Britain he said from the throne and the word 
gave offence to some of his audience who would have 
welcomed an assurance that the new king gloned in 
the name of England Britam ivas the legal title 
of the kingdom over which George III ruled but the 
Act of Union of 1707 had not brought it mto general 
social usage in England and there was a special meaning 
m the king s employment of it He wanted to make it 
clear not only that he cared more about this country 
than about Hanover but also that he was prepared to 
give Scotsmen high places m the government of the 
United Kmgdom Since the Rismg of 1745 Scotsmen 
had been unpopular in London there was a widespread 
belief that all Scotsmen were Jacobites and the royal 
declaration would not m any circumstances have been 
svmpatheticall> received m London at that date But 
there was a special reason for irritation at the expression 
which the king had used George and his mother the 
Pnncess of Wales were known to be under the influence 
of a Scottish nobleman the Earl of Bute who had been 
his tutor when he succeeded his father as Pnnce of Wales 
It was also known that George mtended to play a larger 
part m the government of the country than his grand 
father and great grandfather had done and it was feared 
that bv the use of the w ord Bntam he was mdicatmg 
an mtention of replacmg Pitt by Bute The senes of 
military victones had fostered a warlike spirit m the 
nation and for almost the only tune in our history 
suggestions of a profitable peace winch Bute was advo- 
catmg were unpopular after four years of war 
Bute was a Tory but the Tory party since 1746 had 
ceased to be Jacobite and its members were loyal sub 
jects of the House of Hanover George III unlike 
George I and George II was not compelled to rely 
upon the Whigs alone His conception of the duty of a 
good king was to ignore party differenres to employ the 
best ministers he could find and to use royal mfiupnce to 
mrtke them agree upon a policy which would be neither 
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^\'hlgnorTory butnational Thisjdeil which he learned 
from a work by Bolmgbroke called The Patnot Kvig 
would have been impracticable even if George III had 
been the wisest of sovereigns for political conditions 
viere developing m the direction of the definite estab 
hshment of party government George vias never able 
to put his theory into practice and his initial attempt 
to do so was not hkely to concihate a general opinion 
which regarded the distinction between Whig and Tory 
as a matter of first importance for the government of the 
country Partj div isions might be bad but v\ ho could 
rely upon the wisdom of a young and inexperienced 
monarch ? If partj government was to be abolished 
by the king s choice of the ^st ministers the sov ereign 
and not the nation would have the decisive voice m the 
government and the House of Hanover would restore 
the absolutism of the House of Stewart Meanwhile 
nobody was prepared to accept the young king 5 belief 
that Bute was a better mmister than Pitt 
The Tory Bute was made a Secretary of State in the 
Wing Ministry of Newcastle and Pitt m March 1761 and 
difficulties at once arose Bute beheved that Great 
Britain had obtained all the advantages that the war 
could bring and he wished to make peace Frederick II 
of Prussia had suffered a senes of reverses and his 
affairs were in a desperate situation but Bute argued 
that Great Britam was strong enough to msist upon 
reasonable terms for her ally Then Pitt discovered 
that the French were trying to redeem their fzulure 
in the war with the help of Spam and that France 
and Spam had entered into the Third Familj 
Compact agamst Great Britain He proposed to 
declare war before Spam was readj but Newcastle 
and Bute did not agree to this proposal and Pitt 
resigned m October There was a storm of public indig 
nation agamst Bute which mcrea<ed m vehemence when 
m January 1762 Spam declared war The Spaniards 
were of httle use to the French and they lost some of 
their colonial possessions m the war so that this country 
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did not lose much by not taking Pitt s advice but it 
had been proved that Pitt was nght and Bute wrong 
About the same time the fortunes of Frederick II were 
retnet ed by the accession of the Czar Peter III who 
reversed the policj of his predecessor ^e Empress 
Ebzabeth and not only deserted Austria but actually 
sent troops to fight for I^ssia Bute held that this 
change in the European situation could be best used as 
an opportunity for Prussia to make peace on advan 
tageous terms and when Fredenck II insisted on con 
tinuing the war Bute stopped the subsidies which Great 
Britain had been paying to Prussia and resolved to make 
a separate peace 

The old Duke of Newcastle differed from Bute about 
this and resigned office and it was Bute alone who was 
responsible for making in 1762 the agreements which 
were ratified in the Treaty of Pans in the spring of the 
foUowmg year By that treaty France surrendered 
Canada and Cape Breton retaining some fishmg nghts 
off the coast of Newfoundland and m the Gulf of St 
Lawrence and also the island of St Pierre and Miguelon 
In the West Indies she gave up the islands of Grenada 
Tobago St Vincent and Dominica and m West Afinca 
her settlement of Senegal The numerous other French 
possessions taken m the war w-ere returned including 
Pondicherry and some other settlements in India but 
It was stipulated that the French m India should be 
restncted to trading stations and should not be permitted 
to construct military forts The smgle gam made by 
France at the expense of Britain the island of Minorca 
was restored to this country The Spanish colony of 
Flonda became British and the British colonies thus 
included the whole of the Atlantic coast of North 
Amenca France gave up to Spam her remaming 
American colony Louisiana The mterests of Fred 
enck II were so far protected that I ranee undertook 
to restore all the Prussian territory which she had 
occupied and Prussia Austria and France made peace 
m the same jear The Treaty of Paris was bitterly 
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attacked and it is true that Great Britain might liavi 
secured even more lemtorj but there is much to be son 
for the moderation shown by Bute The real loss whicl 
the nation suffered m the first j ears of George III \va: 
the loss of the services of Wilhatn Pitt 
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merely as an author printer or publisher in the 
warrant under which he was tmpnsoned His triumph 
was howe\er spoiled by his having to fly the country 
when another Marge not connected with the North 
Briton was brought against him and Grenville was 
dehvered from the enemy whom he had inherited from 
Bute 

He proceeded at once to make new enemies for himself 
most of them in a distant quarter of the globe The 
success of the war had not made it less expensive the 
country was poor and the mmisters had to seek new 
sources of taxation Long ago it had been suggested 
to Walpole that he should tax the Amencan colonies 
the defence of which cost a considerable sum of money 
and WaJpole had declmed to consider the suggestion 
the wisdom of this country he said would be to keep 
the colonies contented and to enioy the benefits of 
trading with them Grenville took a different view 
In spite of the defeat of the French it was still necessary 
to maintain troops in America to protect the colonists 
against the native Indians who had been in alliance with 
the French and he asked the colonists if they would con 
tnbute a sum sufficient to meet this expenditure There 
were thirteen separate colonies each under its own 

f ovemment — New Hampshire Massachusetts Rhode 
shnd Connecticut New York New Jersey Pennsyl 
vania Delaware Maryland Virginia North Carolina 
South Carolina and Georgia It would have been very 
difficult for thirteen different representative assembhes 
to agree about such a payment and the colonies did not 
mtend to pay anything They held that the mother 
country was already making plenty out of them because 
they were not allowed to trade directly with any Euro- 
pean country except Great Bntain and were forbidden 
to compete with British manufacturers A Virgmian 
for example might make hats and sell them m Virginia 
but he must not sell them m Georgia if the Georgians 
wanted to buy hats which were not of home manufacture 
they must buy them from Great Bntain 
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The argument that the colonists were already making 
indirectly a handsome cootnbution to the wealth of 
Great Britain did not appeal to public opinion at home 
in the eighteenth century in the way in which it would 
appeal to us to day It was taken for granted that 
colonial trade must always be made to serve the mterests 
of the mother country the colonies were planta- 
tions the mam purpose of whose existence was to 
increase the trade of the natron that planted them, 
and of it alone Great Britain was more generous in its 
treatment of colonial trade than France or Spam Goods 
which the colonists imported from foreign countnes 
passed through Bntish ports but were not liable to 
customs duties and when they reached Amenca the 
customs duties exacted by the British Government were 
often lighter than those which Bntish subjects were 
paying at home Further Great Bntam protected the 
valuable colonial trade m tobacco by forbiddmg the 
inhabitants of Great Britain either to grow tobacco for 
themselves or to import any tobacco which was not 
grown in the colonies There was thus somethmg to be 
said on both sides though the northern colonies m 
Amenca gamed much less than the southern colonies 
did from trade with the motherland But what very 
few people reahzed was that the Amencan colonies had 
outgrown the plantation stage of their development 
They were becoming nch and populous and the home 
Government had given them a large amount of inde 
pendence for they managed their own affairs The old 
custom of controlling their trade and manufactures was 
felt m Amenca to be an intolerable gnevance or at 
least an intolerable nuisance while at home it seemed 
to be the natural and mevitable method of colonization 
Grenville was therefore unaware of the magmtude of 
the issue vvhidi he was jaismg when he said &at smce 
the colonies would not of their own accord contribute 
to expenses incurred on their behalf they should be 
made to pay There had been a great deal of smuggling 
and the customs regulation? were being constantly 
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evaded m Amenca Grenville took steps to suppress 
smuggling while at the same tune he increased the 
customs duties This alone woUd have produced 
great resentment in the colonies but customs duties 
%\ere a familiar form of taxation and if nothmg more 
had been done there would probably have been no 
violent resistance The colonists would have trusted 
to their own ingenuity m mventing new smuggling de- 
vices to meet the increased vigilance of the navy and the 
customs house officers Grenville gave them a much 
greater grievance by mtroduang a new form of taxation 
direct instead of mdirect The Stamp Act of 1765 pro 
vided that all legal documents in the North Amencan 
colomes should thenceforth bear a Government stamp 
for which a stamp duty was to be paid There were 
nots m Boston and in New York against the novelty 
of an internal tax which was regarded as much more 
tyrannical than, customs duties upon imported goods 
and it was easy to defeat the purposes of the Stamp Act 
Legal documents were not stamped and public opinion 
forbade any colonist to deny the legahty of unstamped 
documents 

The agitation m the colomes found sympathizers at 
home and Wilham Pitt declared m the House of Com 
mons that he rejoiced to hear of American rtsistance 
Grenvilles successor the Marquis of Rockingham re 
pealed the Stamp Act m 1766 partly because of opposi- 
tion to It at home, and partly because it was not only 
faihng to produce an adecraate revenue but was also 
bringing about a boycott of cntish goods The colonists 
would not import British manufactures and nobody 
could force them to do so Unfortunately the repeal of 
the Stamp Act was accompanied by one of the foohsh 
measures by which pohticians sometimes trj to conceal 
their blunders A Declaratory Act (1766) asserted that 
the Parhament of Great Britain had a nght to tax the 
colonies There were men m the colonies who had 
already made up their mm^ to try to shake off the 
Bntish cormection altogether and the Declaratory Act 
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government m Massachusetts from Boston to Salem and 
by closing the port of Boston and thus destroying its 
trade and the electors approved of his action by re 
turning a Tory majont> to the House of Commons m 
the same year Tno lamous statesmen Edmund 

Burke and Charles James Fox warned the coimtiy that 
the pohc> of the Government must lead to disaster but 
the only effect of their warnings \\ as to make themselves 
unpopular 

Tht measures taken against Boston were desenbed in 
America as the Intolerable Acts and the colonists de 
feated the purpose of the Acts by taking care that the 
Boston merchants suffered as little as possible from the 
interference with their trade The Intolerable Acts 
created a gneiance which united the colonists in the 
vanous colonies usually very jealous of each other and 
separated by religious and other differences The Pun 
tan colomsts found a fresh gne^ance m the most states 
manUke Act that Lord Nora ever passed In 1774 he 
secured the lojalty of Canada by the Quebec Act which 

f ave rehgious toleration to the Canadian Roman Catho- 
cs and recognized their old laws and customs In their 
dealmgs wth the thirteen Amencan colonies George HI 
(who took an active personal share m politics) and Lord 
North w ere wrong and were supported by public opinion 
but when they were nght m their dealmgs with Canada 
public opinion was against them and there vvas great 
difficult> m canning the Quebec Act through Parha 
ment It gave Roman Catnohes m Canada nghts and 
pnvileges winch they did not enjoy m this country and 
the strength of religious intolerance at home vras shown 
a few j ears later A demand for the repeal of an Act 
passed in 1778 givnng a moderate measure of relief to 
English Roman Catholics produced the Lord George 
Gordon nots of 17S0 m which a so-called Protestant 
mob attempted to sack London and enjoyed three di>s 
of wanton destruction There was a similar spirit of 
intolerance in the Puntan colonies and the Quebec Act 
vvas resented not onI> for religious reasons but also 
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because it was feared fliat the boundaries assigned to 
Canada m the Act would interfere wth the expansion of 
the older British colonies 

The Quebec Act howrever would never have produced 
the rebellion of the colonies It was the result of the 
persistence of the mother country in exacting taxes and 
of the measures of vengeance taken against Boston and 
the Intolerable Acts at once brought about a very 
dangerous menace to Battsh authority The w eakness of 
the colomes lay in their entire separation from each other 
Each of the thirteen was independent of all the rest 
and earned on its own negotiations ivith the home 
Government and it seemed unhkely that the Puritans 
of New England the Roman Catholics of Maryl ind the 
An^icans of Virginia and the Qual^rs of Pennsyh ania 
would ever be able to act in unison But the Intolerable 
Acts were followed m 1^4 by what the colonists de 
senbed as a Continental Congress an assembly of dele- 
gates representing all the old colonies in the American 
continent to organize resistance to Great Bntain They 
were not unanimous about their course of action Some 
of them wanted complete independence others hoped for 
a peaceful settlement with the mother country and 
there was a section of loyalists who were on the Bntish 
side and continued to be so throughout the struggle 
The colonists began to prepare for war and bands of 
them seized arms and ammunition left unprotected b\ 
the Bntish troops The first fighting in the War of 
Amencan Independence was in a skinnish in Apnl 1775 
at Lexington near Boston m which a detachment of 
British troops was defeated m an attempt to prevent 
some military stores from falling into the hands of the 
colonists who aftenvards besieged Boston Reinforce 
meats were sent from home and the town was held for 
a year m the course of which an attack by the colonists 
was repelled in the Battle of Bunker HiU (June 1775) 
The British Government was alarmed by the fighting 
power displayed by the tebelb at Lexington and Bunker 
HiU and it further alienated colonial feeling by proposing 
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to give freedom to negro slaves \iho jomed the British 
'irmj ind bj hiring German soldiers to fight m America 
In the summer of 1776 a British army under General 
Houe was forced to evacuate Boston and encouraged 
b> this success and embitter^ by the military measures 
mst adopted the Continental Congress meeting at 
Philadelphia renounced the allegiance of the colonies to 
Great Britain and declared them to be free and inde 
pendent states Two years before a Declaration of 
Independence svould not have been accepted by all the 
colonies but in 1776 they were united and each of the 
thirteen adopted the declaration The lo>ahsts vere 
in a mmonty 

The Americans had already found a great leader m 
George Washington who had been in command of their 
troops for a year and had dnven the Bntish from Boston 
But they were disappointed m receiving no help from 
Canada and m September 1776 General Howe captured 
New York The strength of the American cause was 
in the northern colonies and m the campaign of 2777 
the British commanders Howe and Burgojme attempted 
to isolate Massachusetts Their phns miscarried and a 
force of over five thousand men under General Burgoyne 
uas forced to surrender at Saratoga m October The 
capture of Philadelphia by General Howe was madequate 
compensation for this disaster because France eager to 
avenge the treaty of 1763 joined the Amencans and 
Philadelphia had to be abandoned m 1778 in order to 
free troops to defend New York against a French attack 
From the date of the entrance of France mto the war 
Great Bntain could not hojie for more than the re 
tention of the southern colonies m which there was 
a strong loyalist element Spain m 1779 and Holland 
m 1780 followed the example of France and Russia 
Sweden Denmark Prussia and Austria formed a league 
kno%vn as the Armed Neutrality (1780) These nations 
were irritated by the regulations made by Great Britain 
to enforce a naval blockade and prevent supplies from 
readiing enemy countries and though they diu uot 
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declare ^va^ their neutrality was hostile and was in- 
tended to render more difficult the conduct of military 
operations 

Great Bntam had to fight in Europe where there was 
a siege of Gibraltar which lasted from 1779 to 1783 and 
in the West Indies where the French fleet attacked 
British possessions There was also much trouble in 
Ireland The Roman Cathohcs were still under t5Tanni 
cal penal laws and Protestants and Roman Cathohcs 
alike suffered from trade restrictions imposed by the 
Bntish Parliament Heavy export duties were levied 
on Insh woollen manufactures and goods imported mto 
Ireland from the British colonies had to pay British 
customs duties in a British port before they could be 
landed m Ireland The secret societies which troubled 
the Government about 1778 were not confined to Roman 
Catholics there were the Hearts of Oak among the 
ScotsofUlsteraswellasthe Whiteboys mthewestem 
and south western counties and the opposition of the 
Ulstermen to British rule was the result of interference 
with trade These mdefensible restnctions had already 
driven many Ulstermen to Araenca where they were 
among the most strenuous advocates of independence 
The agitation of the secret societies forced North to make 
some small concessions and the French war gave the 
movement a new importance A large body of Insh 
volunteers mostly Protestants took up arms for the 
defence of the country They did not threaten to raise 
a rebeUion against the trade restnctions but North was 
alanned by a display of anned strength and in 1779 he 
abohshed the restrictions upon Insh trade This was 
followed in 1783 by the repeal of ihe legislation datmg 
back to 1494 by which ttie Insh Parliament could not 
pass laws which had not been approved beforehand by 
the Government in London The Insh leader who ob 
tamed this concession was Henry Grattan a great orator 
and his eloquent appeals were enforced by the knowledge 
that the claim he made was supported by a hundred 
thousand armed Irish loyalists Grattans Parliament 
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few months later and then Lord Shelburne and these 
two mmisters made peace with the new nation to which 
tlie war had given birth The agreements made with 
the United States of Amenca m 1782 were mcorporated 
m a general European peace m 1783 By the Treaty of 
Versailles Great Bntam acknowledged the absolute and 
entire independence of the United States There was a 
danger that future straggles might be provoked bj dis 
putes about the vast unoccupied lands lymg to the west 
of the old colonies, but under the influence of Shelburne 
Great Bntam made a generous agreement about the 
boundanes of Bntish and American expansion there 
was plenty of temtory for both Canada and the Umted 
States The blot upon the treaty was its failure to give 
protection to the considerable body of Amencan loyal 
ists who had supported the Bntish cause throughout 
the war Their property was forfeited and most of 
them had to seek refuge in this country or m Canada 
where they fonned a new settlement known as Upper 
Canada as distinguished from Lower Canada the 
French Canadian province of Quebec French mterven 
tion had done much to secure victory for the Americans 
but France herself gained httle from her effort Spam 
recovered Minorca and Flonda but the losses of the 
British Empire to European Powers were msigmficant 
The secession of the thirteen colonies was so great a 
disaster that it is generally regarded as marking the end 
of the first Bntish Empire A second Bntish Empire 
was however already begmning to be built up for 
during the year of the Amencan war Warren Hastmgs 
was extending Bntish domimon in India and Captain 
James Cook was discovermg new regions for Bntish 
colomzation m Australia and New Zealand 
After 1783 the country was at peace fora bnef penod 
of ten jears which witne^wed some famous episodes m 
domestic politics Shelburne was defeated in February 
1783 by the most extraordinary political combmation in 
our annals Charles James Fox the MTiig leader and 
the advocate of the AmOTcan cause had spent jears m 
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denouncing North as an infamous tyrant ^Vhen North 
fell Fox had becomeamemberof Rockingham sMinistry 
but he hated Shelburne and Hould not serve under him 
and he made an alliance with his old enemy The Tones 
who foUoued North and the Whigs who supported Fox 
formed a majonty of the House of Commons and the 
Coalition Jlinistry of Fox and North came into office 
The king had been offended by North s resignation in 
1782 and he could not forgive him for joining with the 
min who had been a foremost opponent of the American 
pohcy on which George and North had been agreed 
The most successful of George III s mterferences m 

E ohtics was his use of royal influence to dm e Fox and 
brth from power The extension of British dominion 
in India had rendered it essential to limit the powers of 
the East India Company the trading company which had 
gradually become the rulers of a considerable portion of 
India l^rd North m 1773 had passed a Regulatmg 
Act in accordance with which a Governor General of 
India was appointed with the approval of the Crown 
The first Governor General was Warren Hastings and 
bis experience had proved that the Act required amend 
ment Fox mtroduced an India Bill which aroused 
vehement opposition by its interference with pnvileges 
enjoyed by the East India Company under a Charter 
granted long before by the Crown King George used 
all his influence wth the peers to defeat the Bill and it 
was thrown out by the House of Lords 

Fox and North had to resign m 1783 and the new 
Pnme Minister wtis a youth not yet twenty five — William 
Pitt a younger son of the great Lord Chatham (who had 
died m 1778) Pitt had been Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer under Shelburne but the House of Commons 
jeered at the young mmister who had been bold enough 
to undertake the government although his followers 
were a minonty of the House But the joke was on the 
other side when a General Election m 1784 gave Pitt a 
large majority and he held office until 1801 Curing 
the few y ears of peace he succeeded m making a con 
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siderable reduction in the National Debt and he also 
proposed to reform the constitution of the House of 
Commons bj changing the antiquated electoral system 
and to abohsh the abominable traffic m slaves Slavery 
was illegal m Great Bntam itself but Bntish merchants 
sent ships to kidnap African negroes and sell them as 
slaves m the British West Indian islands or m the Umted 
States Both of these proposals roused vigorous opposi 
tion and after the outbreak of the great Trench war 
Pitt did not take any further steps Immediately on 
coming mto office he passed in 1784 an India Act which 
created a Board of Control the president of which exer 
ased some of the functions of a modem Secretary of 
State for India The Directors of the East India Com 
pany however retained considerable administrative 
powers m addition to their trading privileges Ques 
tions relating to the government of India attracted much 
attention because of an attack upon Warren Hastings 
the first Governor General who had returned to England 
in 1784 after having made great improvements in the 
administrative system and increased Bntish mfluence 
in a struggle with the Mahrattas Hastings had made 
many enemies m India and the mfluence of these 
enemies led to an impeachment by the House of Com 
mons The tnal began m 17^ and was not concluded 
until 1795 when Hastings was acquitted by the House of 
Lords 

Great Bntain hid been at war from 1739 to 1748 from 
1756 to 1763 and from 1776 to 1783 and v^as again to 
be at war almost continuously from 1793 to i8r5 
Wars arc always costly and it was only because of a v ast 
increase of the national resources that the vast expenih 
ture of this long wnod of great wars became pc^ible 
The name of the industrial Revolution is given to the 
economic progress which changed this island from an 
agricultural mto a manufacturing coimtry, and popu 
lated the north of England and central Scotland with 
large mdustnal communities A beginning was maide 
by the mechanical inventions of John Kay James Har 
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greaves Richard Arkwnght and Samuel Crompton who 
between 1733 and ^779 entirely altered the conditions 
of the staple Enghsh industry the spmning of yam and 
the weaving of cloth The mtroduction of machmeiy, 
and the use of vater power to drive it involved the 
gradual abandonment of the system b> which spmners 
and weavers had worked m their own cottages Mills 
were built and the workpeople mstead of hving m 
scattered villages were concentrated m the towns which 
grew up round the cotton mills Hitherto charcoal had 
been used for smelting iron but in the beginning of the 
reign of George III it wasdisco\ered that coal was much 
more suitable for this purpose and this discovery brought 
about a vast development both m the iron industry and 
m coal mmmg A steam engme was emploj ed in pump 
mg nunes and after the elementary form of stcam-enme 
which had been known for many years was improved by 
James Watt steam began to supersede water as the form 
of power m nulls and factones The increase ohke m 
the manufacture of cotton Imen and woollen goods 
and m the products of the coal and iron industnes was 
a vast addition to the wcalUi of Great Britain and the 
country ivas able not only to finance wars but also to 
improve the means of communication and transport 
by the construction of canals and turnpike roads But 
while the manufacturers were creating fresh wealth for 
the nation they were at the same lime creating a new 
social problem by their treatment of their workpeople 
The conditions of life in the new manufactunng towns 
were allowed to develop without regard to any con 
sideration except the pecuniary advantage of the cm 
pIo>er No attempt was made to provide adequate 
nousmg accommodation wages were too low the hours 
of work were too long and children were sent to work 
almost from their infancj The public conscience of 
the time was not jet awakened to the responsibihty botli 
of cmplo>ers and of the nation at large for such con 
ditions 



CHAPTER IX 

TnE GREAT FRENCH WAR 

In the first yearb of Pitt s Ministry Great Britain was 
reposing after fi\e successive wars with Trance and a 
greater struggle than any of the five hroke out at a time 
when at last it seemed as if a long period of peace 
might be expected In 1786 Pitt made a commeraal 
treaty to increase trade between this country and 
France and it was hoped that old quarrels would be 
forgotten It is true that there were serious difficulties 
with France immediately after the commercial treaty 
was made but an alliance of Great Britain with Prussia 
and Holland was formed to Xeep the peace of Europe 
and the constant warfare m which France had been 
engaged for more than a century and a half had im 
povenshed her to such an extent that the Go\ernmcnt 
would have found it very difficult to find the means of 
conducting a new struggle But an> hopes based upon 
the poverty of France were disappointed because 
poverty and the burden of taxation which pressed very 
heavnlj upon the lower classes produced the catas 
trophe of the great French Revolution and the Revolu 
tion led directly to war Pitt had made his commercial 
treatj with Louis XVl but in the summer of 1789 the 
absolute monarchy which had governed France under 
the Bourbon kmgs was snddenlj destroyed by a popu 
1^ outburst At first it seemed as if the object of the 
Revolution was merely to establish a constitutional 
m 
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monarchy like that of Great Britain but before the end 
of the year I ouis \VI was a prisoner The French 
queen Mane Antoinette was an Austnan pnneess and 
a sister of the Emperor Leopold II and Austna and 
Prussia threatened to interxcne in Frencli affairs in 
order to restore the power of tlie Crown Thi. result was 
a war between revolutionary France and Austna and 
Prussia To the surpnse of the whole of Europe the 
French revolutionary armies after some initial defeats 
won a succession of victoncsover both the Prussians and 
the Austrians and conquered the Austnan Netherlands 
(Belgium) in 1792 

At first the French Revolution evoked a large amount 
of sympathy m this country There was a general wish 
to sec Franco governed by a constitutional monarchy 
and the fact that it was exactly a hundred years since 
the expulsion of the House of Stewart and the fall of 
absolute monarchy m Great Bntain led men to think 
that history was about to repeat itself A section of 
Bntish politicians went much further than this Since 
the early years of George III the Radicals as they were 
called had been attaclang what ore now admitted to 
have been the abuses of constitutional government as 
it existed in Great Bntain m the eighteenth century 
The Revolution of 1689 had given Parliament the pre 
dominant power in the State but Parliament was an 
assembly which represented only a small fraction of the 
nation Demands for an extension of the parliamentary 
franchise were so reasonable that Pitt had admitted 
their justice and those who made these demands hoped 
that the French would not be content with imitating 
the example set by Great Britain m the preceding 
century but would establish a really democratic system 
Soaeties were formed to encourage revolutionary senti 
ments at home and these societies entered into friendly 
communications with the revolutionaries m France 
As the French Revolution degenerated into an orp' of 
bloodshed and especially after the begmmng of the 
massacres which constituted what is known as the Reign 
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of Terror in Pans the activities of these societies roused 
widespread alann at home Pitt and his supporters 
ceased to support parliamentary reform and became 
Tones and repressive measures were taken agamst the 
“ Fnends of the People as the revolutionary societies 
descnbed themselves There was some cause for alarm 
for the Frenti ofiered military support to any nation 
which deposed its sovereign but the atrocities in P ins 
shocked most of those who sympathized wth the French 
There never was any real danger of a revolution at home 
the measures taken by the Government were unneces 
sanly severe, and accused persons were sometimes un- 
justly treated by judges and junes terrified by what 
\vas happening m France 

Three years and a half elapsed between the beginning 
of the French Revolution and the outbreak of war 
between Great Bntam and France Pitt was deter- 
mined not to interfere in the domestic affairs of the 
French and he did not join Austria and Prussia when 
they made war on France But the French conquest of 
Belgium created a new situation for the French Govern 
ment threatened Holland and the Dutch asljid for help 
V, hich Great Bntam was pledged by treaty to giv e them 
The quarrel began about the great Belgian port of Ant 
«erp The mouth of the nver Scheldt which connects 
Antwerp with the sea is in Dutch temtory and the 
Dutch had rumed the trade of Antwerp by closing 
the Scheldt to commerce partly in order to mcrease 
the importance of Amsterdam and partly for reasons 
connected with the defence of Holland agamst the 
Spaniards and the Austnans who had successively been 
the masters of Belgium It was one of the mstances 
in which geographic conditions are the causes of wars 
Tlie Belgians had a real grievance m the mjury done to 
Antwerp by the Dutch regulations but the Dutch could 
reasonably argue that they would run a gra\ e nsk m 
allowing Spamsh or Austrian ships to have n«-cess by 
the Scheldt into the mtenor of Holland Spam and 
Austna m turn m making treaties with the Dutch 
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had accepted the claim made by Holland to close the 
Scheldt but when the French conquered Belgium they 
refused to acknowledge treaties made when the country 
was the Austrian Netherlands and they forcibly opened 
the nver to commerce This high handed action was m 
tended to lead to a conquest of Holland the independence 
and secunty of which ureat Britain was bound to protect 
by a treaty made as recently as 1788 Further a con- 
quest of Belgium and Holland by France vras no less 
dangerous in 1792 than it had been m the days of the 
War of the Spanish Succession 
The FrenA Repubhc declared war upon Great 
Britam in January 1793 and Pitt supported by a 
large parhamentarj majority took up the diallenge 
He was opposed by Charles James Fo^ and a section of 
the Whig party who accused him of allowing the country 
to be mvolved unnecessarilj m a continental struggle 
but another section of the \Vhig5 supported Pitt and 
Fo^ had only a sm'dl foUowwg The war thus begun 
was a European struggle against Republican Prance 
The alhes of Great Bntain were Austria Prussia Spain 
Portugal Sardmia and Holland and nobody believed 
that the struggle could be of long duration France 
fighting alone against the rest of Europe and distracted 
by royalist insurrections in several parts of the country 
was for a time m grave danger and she adopted an ex 
treroe measure Her opponents were employmg pro 
fessional soldiers who liaa enlisted from love of adven 
ture or from pecuniary raoti\es or had been ‘pressed 
or compelled to take service Great Britain largely 
relied for continental warfare upon German troops 
hired from one or other of the rulers of the numerous 
German States France compelled all her joung men 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty five to join 
her armies Adequate provision for their training was 
made b> a great military administrator Lazarc Carnot 
who earned for himself the title of " the organizer of 
victory Early in 1793 the French seemed to have 
lost the Austrian Netherlands Dunkirk was besieged 
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when a French fleet engaged in convoying provisions 
into the harbour of Brest was destroyed 
Still greater tnumphs were in store for France While 
Great Britain m 1796 was occupied m captunng more 
islands in the West Indies a young French soldier 
Napoleon Bonaparte who had begun the greatest mill 
tary career m history by distinguishmg himself in the re 
capture of Toulon m 1793 was engaged m the conquest 
of Italy which he achieved m the following year In 
1797 Austna made peace with the conqueror of Italy 
by the Treaty of Campo Formio and Portugal withdrew 
from the struggle Great Bntain was left to continue 
the war alone The year 1797 ivas one of the most 
fateful m our history Not only did it witness ^e 
desertion of our remammg allies in the First Coahhon 
it also brought a grave peril of invasion and the still 
greater peril of a mutiny in the fleet The British navy 
supreme at sea since the War of the Spanish Succession 
(except for one episode in the American War of Inde 
pendence) ivas outnumbered by the combined fleets of 
France Holland and Spam all of which were at the dis 
posal of the Directory which governed France from 
the end of 1795 to the end of 1799 The supenonty of 
the enemy fleets was lessened by a victory gained m 
February 1797 by Admiral Jems (Lord St Vincent) over 
a Spanish fleet m a battle fought oil Cape St Vincent 
but if the French Spanish and Dutch fleets could unite 
they were stiil strong enough to be capable of obtaining 
the command of the sea without which an invasion was 
impracticable 

The task of the British navy was to watch the fleets 
that lay m the Spanish harbour of Cadiz m the French 
harbour of Brest and off the coast of Holland and to 
bnng any one of them to an action before jt could jom 
another That task was interrupted by mutmies that 
broke out at Spithead in Apnl and at the Nore in Ma> 
1797 The Bntish na\y seemed to be no longer the 
protector of the island nation the mutineeis refused 
to put to sea to meet the enan> and some of them 
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came on shore and committed outrages upon the popula 
tion Fortunately the Dutch fleet was not ready for 
an attack and still more fortunately a fear that the 
sympathy of British sailors was wth the enemy proved 
to be groundless The mutinies were caused by real 
gnevances they were soon suppressed and m October 
the Dutch fleet was destroyed by Admiral Duncan {Lord 
Camperdown) m a battle fought off Caraperdown a 
village m the Netherlands The victory removed any 
immediate peril of invasion but great dangers remained 
and the financial situation after four years of a war which 
had proved to be very costly was so difficult that Pitt 
had been compelled to slop pa3mients m gold and to 
make Bank of England notes the hgal currency Sug 
gestions of peace which had been made m 1796 were 
renewed but the French were bent upon carrying out 
an invasion and they refused our terms For another 
year Great Britain contmued the struggle without an 
ally 

The Directory did not carry out its plan of an invasion 
for Napoleon Bonaparte insisted upon a great inciease 
in French naval power before such a feat could be 
attempted and he himself saw a better chance of denlmg 
a blow at Great Bntam by destroying our prestige in 
India He began by French intngues with Tippoo 
Sahib the ruler ol the province ol Mysore whose father 
Hjder Ah had been in similar relations with the French 
during the War of American Independence and had been 
defeated Tippoo Sahib did not at once attack British 
India He waited for an invasion of Egypt by Napoleon 
The invasion was successfully earned out but its results 
were sbght The French fleet which protected Napo- 
leon s inv ading anny was defeated and ^most destroy ed 
by the greatest sailor known to history — Horatio Nelson 
The Battle of the Nile fought in Aboukir Bay in August 
179S was m itself a brilliant naval exploit and it foiled 
Napoleon s great scheme of becoming master of the East 
for he could get no reinforcements from France while 
the victonous Bntish navy commanded the Mediter 
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ranean He resolved to employ the forces which were 
\\ith him in Egypt m the conquest of the Turkish 
prov mce of Syria and thus to establish a base for French 
operations in the future Here again he was dis 
appointed for another Bntishadmiral Sir Sidney Smith 
prevented him from captunng the town of Acre in 1799 
and he had to return discomfited to Egypt whence be 
made his way back to France leaving his army behmd 
him Tippoo Sahib depmed of any hope of French 
help was defeated by the Bntish and was killed at the 
capture of the toivn of Senngapatam m 1799 

When Napoleon reached France in the autumn of 1799 
he found it casv to get nd of the Directory and he him 
self became the ruler of France inth the title of First 
Consul The French people overlooked his one failure 
ui the East and thought of him as the conqueror of 
Italy and they were impressed by the circumstance 
that ^\htn ho left Italy the French hold upon the new 
Conquest began to decrease Pitt in 1799 had persuaded 
Austria and Russia to join Great Bniam in the Second 
Coalition and Austnan and Russian armies supported 
by the Bntish navy had helped the Itahan mhabitants 
of the Papal States and of Naples to throw off the 
French yoke The French exacted the First Consul to 
restore their predominance in Italy and he did not dis- 
appoint them The Austnans defeated at Marengo m 
North Italy m June 1800 by Napoleon in person and 
at Hohcnlinden m Bavana m December by one of his 
lieutenants tverc compelled to submit to the terms 
demanded by the French in the Treaty of Lunevillc 
(1801) Tlic Russians after a futile attempt upon 
Holland m conjunction ivith the Bntish in 1799 had 
not only made a separate peace but had formed with 
Sweden Denmark and Russia a second Armed Neu 
trality (1800) hostile to Bntish interests 
The Second Coalition had ignominiously failed anci 
Great Bntam stood alone not only against France but 
against Europe dominated by France The ycim roor 
was the last j ear of the first portion of the Gaat rrencli 
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War and it saw two great British successes Pitt re- 
garded the northern Powers who had formed the Armed 
Neutrality as enemies and a Danish refusal to admit 
British vessek into the Baltic Sea was the occasion of the 
Battle of Copenhagen or the Baltic the victory in which 
Nelson who was second m command put a telescope to 
his blmd eye in order not to see a signal made by his 
chief to aUow him to discontinue the action if he did 
not feel sure of success Just before the battle the 
Russian Emperor Paul who had deserted and betrayed 
his allies in the Second Coalition was murdered and 
the Armed Neutrality broke up The other Bntish 
tnumph was m Egypt where Sir Ralph Abercromby s 
victory over the French at Alexandna led to the sur- 
render of the French forces in Egypt Both Great 
Britain and France were m need of a respite and peace 
was made by the Treaty of Amiens m 1802 After nine 
years of war in which numerous conquests had been 
made m various regions of the globe Great Britain 
retained only two islands — Ceylon and Tnnidad Much 
more senous than the failure to keep outlying possessions 
the capture of which had constantly diverted the energies 
of the country from the real struggle was the fact that 
the Trea^ of Amiens left France almost as powerful 
as ever The Austnan Netherlands and the left bank of 
the Rhine were admitted to be French temtoiy Hoi 
land and Switzerland known respectively as the Bata 
vian R^ublic and the Helvetian Republic were directly 
under French control as also were most of the Italian 
states some of which had also become republics on the 
French model Spam Prussia and Austria were afraid 
to offer any opposition The First Consul was the 
master of continental Europe and peace between France 
and the one country whidi had persistently opposed 
French domination over Europe was not likely to be long 
continued 

When the Treaty of Amiens was made Wilham Pitt 
was no longer Prime Mmister He was compelled to 
resign m 1801 because of a sonous disagreement with 
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George III about InsJi policy The Imh Protestants 
ucrc as a rule satisfied with Grattans Parliament 
(c/ p 145) but inaj)> of the Romm Catholic gneiances 
remained and the I rench war offered an opportunity 
for an attempt to follow the example of the Amencan 
colonies and make Ireland independent of Great Britain 
Tlic founders of the soacty of United Inslimen formed 
for this pur7>o<5c were two Insh Protestants who hoped 
to unite the Protestant Nonconformists wath the Roman 
Catholics m the mo\ ement for separation but the 
agitation soon developed into a religious fend and in 
Oie earl> jears of the war Ireland was disturbed b} a 
senes of outrages the guilt of which was shared by both 
sides It IS howcacr to Uie credit of the Protestant 
Insh Parliament that in 1793 it conferred the franchise 
upon Roman Catholics though no Catholic was aIlo^wd 
to sit in Parliament Then the United Inshmen asked 
help from Prance An unsuccessful attempt at mvasion 
was made m 1796 and was followed by severe measures 
which produced a senous rebellion m 1798 There were 
nsings in various parts 0/ Ireland the most important 
of which was suppressed by General I<ake in an action 
fought at Vmegar Hill near Wexford French help had 
been promised but it came too late and a small 
Trench force was easily defeated Pitt recognized that 
the Irish Roman Catholics had reason to complain of 
the intolerable injustice uath which they ivere treated 
and that it was impossible to defend the subjection of 
the vast majonty of the population to religious perse 
cution On the other hand religious antagonism had 
become so bitter that to give full pohtical rights to 
Insh Catholics would have meant the extermination 
of the Protestant minority and the desertion of the 
loyalists who had supported the Government during 
the rebeUion and the Protestant Insh Parliament would 
certainly have refused to pass any Bill for complete 
Cathohe Emancipation 

The only way out of the difficulty which Pitt «iv 
was to unite Ireland with Great Britain and to abolish 
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the separate Irish Parliament It would then be pos 
sible to give full pohtical rights to Irish Catholics 
because the Enghsh and Scottish members of the united 
Parhament could be trusted to protect the Irish Pro 
testants agamst the \engeance of then fellow country- 
men The proposal was not welcome in Ireland The 
Protestants might have appro\ed of the scheme while 
their Irish Parliament was still under British supervision 
but smce 1783 they had been in complete control of 
Insh legislation and thej did not want to lose their 
power The Roman Cathohcs many of whom had 
been m arms for Insh independence could scarcely be 
expected to like the prospect of a closer union and of 
a united Parhament in which English and Scottish 
Protestants would be in a majority The decision for or 
agamst a union lay with the Insh Parhament and Pitt 
had to bribe the members to assent m 1800 to a Bill 
m accordance %vith which Ireland was to be represented 
by one hundred members of the House of Commons 
and twenty eight peers m the House of Lords The 
Act of Union came into force on ist January 1801 and 
It remained for Pitt to fulfil Jus promise of giving 
political nghts to Insh Roman Catholics and of making 

? revision for the payment of the Roman priesthood in 
reland The king would not hear of the proposal 
and Pitt felt that he could not honourably remain m 
officewithoutattemptmgtocarryhibscheme Georgelll 
though in some respects an able man suffered from 
mental disease and was (not for the first time) showmg 
signs of msamty A struggle m which hi& conscientious 
scruples were in\olved would have endangered his 
reason and Pitt preferred to resign rather than to enter 
upon a conflict with his sovereign It is probable that 
general opinion at that date would have supported the 
king rather than the minister whose own party was 
opposed to Cathohe emanapation in Great Bntam 
itself but if Pitt bad got hK way m 1801 the later 
history of Ireland would have been \ery much happier 
than it has actually been 
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Pitt s successor Henry Addington held office for 
three years but the great minister was recalled m 1804 
to guide the country m time of war The Peace of 
Amiens had scarcely been signed when disputes broke 
out about its mterpretation and Napoleon by pubhely 
insulting the British ambassador m March 1803 showed 
that he mtended to goad Great Bntam into the declara 
tion of war which followed The second stage of the 
Great French War lasted from May 1803 to April 1814 
This country was at first the only enemy of France 
and the energies of the First Consul were directed towards 
the fulfilment of the old design of mvasion He spent 
much time and monev upon elaborate preparations 
and he succeeded m creating a wndespreid alarm in 
Great Bntam traces of whim are to be found m tlie 
literature of the time — for example m Wordsworths 
sonnets and in Scott s no\el The Antiquary For two 
>eirs the dread of a French landing and the devices 
adopted to meet it were scarcely e\er out of the minda 
of the inhabitants of the counties on the coast But 
the 400000 volunteers who were m framing for the 
defence of the country never had a chance of meeting 
a French army The attempt at mvasion was not 
made A great French armj the Army of England 
was assembled on the coast and a fleet of transports 
lay m the harbour of Boulogne Napoleon had made 
every arrangement had chosen the music to v\hich his 
troops were to march on British sod and had struck a 
medal to distribute to the victors when they entered 
London But the British navy kept the narrow seas 
and watclied the French and Spanish fleets m their 
harbours for Spam jomed France in 1804 After man> 
montlis of vratdnng a French fleet at Toulon and a 
Spanish fleet at Caffiz eluded the vigilance of the Britisli 
commanders but the success thus aclucved was onl> 
the prelude to a final and complete failure On 22st 
OctoDcr 1805 Lord Nelson defeated the navaes of 
France and Spam off Cape Trafalgar He lost his life 
in tile action but his victory removed once and for all 
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the menace of a French mvasjon During the remaining 
years of war the Bntish command of the sea enabled 
the Government to cany out its mihtaiy plans without 
fear of mterference from enemy fleets British com 
merce had stUl to face the dangers of attacks bj French 
cruuscrs or armed merchantmen but the transport of 
Bntidi troops >vas ne\er endangered 
Napoleon who became Emperor of the French m 

1804 had been chafing at his enforced mactivitj 
The master of armies could not endure to see his splendid 
array idly wasted on the northern coast of France and 
m the summer before Trafalgar was fought he had 
reali2ed that his destmy was not to lead him to London 
He had therefore taken a step intended to provoke a 
renewal of the continental warfare and to provide fresh 
opportunities of military gloiy and of the extension 
of French domimon In defiance of the Treaty of 
Luneville which he had made wth Austria the Emperor 
of the French assumed the title of King of Italy m 1803 
and Pitt succeeded m persuadmg Austria and Russia 
to form the Third Coalition It lasted only a few months 
Napoleon had not overestimated hi$ powers and m 
the battles of Ulm fought m October and Austerlitz 
fought in December he crushed the Austrians They 
had 30med the Coalition m August and before the year 

1805 was over they accepted ignominious terms m the 
Treaty of Pressburg by which they recognized Napoleon 
as King of Italy and surrendered to hun VeniLe which 
they had received from him m 1797 as compensation 
for the French annexation of the Austnan Netherlands 
Prussia suffered an even more ignominious fate m 1806 
Napoleon pro\oked the Prussians into a declaration of 
war in October and within a few day s the Prussian army 
was destroyed m the two battles of Auerstadt and Jena 
both of which were fou^t on 14th October The 
French Emperor occupied cerlin and dictated terms of 
peace 

^Vhlle Napoleon was pursuing his triumphant career 
m Europe Great Britain was moummg two of its great 
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est men The news of the disaster at Austerlitz found 
Pitt on his death bed worn out by labour and anxiety 
He died in January 1806 and he was followed to the 
gra\e in September by his great rival In the years 
immediately preceding the Treaty of Amiens Fox had 
admitted that while Trench policy was inspired by the 
ambitious mihtary genius of Napoleon war could not be 
avoided and he had ceased to oppose it When Pitt 
died he took office m the new cabinet the Ministry 
of All the Talents and his experience as Foreign 
Secretary still further convinced him that Great Bntam 
had no choice but to persevere in the struggle The 
Ministry of All the Talents was largely composed of 
^\'hlgs and its brief tenure of office is memorable for an 
Act which prohibited Bntish subjects from taking part 
in the slave trade It came to an end m March 1807 
because of the king s opposition to his ministers policy 
on the question of allowing Roman Catholics to hold 
commissions m the army and the navy The Pnmo 
Mmister Lord Grenville resigned and the Tones under 
the Duke of Portland undertook the responsibiUty of 
carrying on the war 

The new ministers liad to face a ^\e problem 
When Napoleon was m Berlin in 1806 he idoptcd a 
device mtended to deal a deidlj blow at Bntish trade 
and thus to render his great enemy incapable of con 
tmuing the struggle By the Berlin Decrees vvjnch 
were aftenvards strengthened by the Milan Decree 
he forbade the subjects of France or of any country in 
alliance with France to trade with Great Bntam and 
ordered the confiscation of any ship belonging to a 
Bnti^ subject WTicn the Berlin Decrees were issued 
Trance dominated Spam Holland Prussia and Italy 
and Napoleon described his poUc> as the Continental 
Sjstcm Tlie whole continent of Europe was to join 
in starvang the island Power In the summer of 1807 
Russia again deserted her ally and made the Treaty of 
Tibit with Napoleon and accepted the policy of inc 
Berlin Decrees and after a short interval Austria was 
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compelled to obsene them also Onl> Portugal and 
the Scandinavian countries remained outside the Con 
tmcntal Sjstem George Canning the British Foreign 
Secretary came to learn that by a secret clause of the 
Treaty of Tilsit Denmark and Stveden were to be forced 
to join the Continental System and though Great 
Bntam was not at war with Denmark he sent an 
expedition to Copenhagen to seize the Danish fleet before 
the Trench could get hold of it (September 1807) The 
Bntish Government replied to the Berlin and Milan 
Decrees by Orders m Council which forbade trade ivith 
anj country belonging to the Continental System, and 
neutral vessels were m the unhappy position of bemg 
hable to confiscation by France if they traded with 
Great Bntam and of bemg liable to confiscation bv Great 
Britim if they traded mlh almost any other nation 
There were scarcely any European neutrals and the 
country which suffered from Napoleon s Decrees and the 
Bntish Orders in Council was the United States of 
Amenca The Bntish command 0/ the sea presented 
Napoleon s purpose from being completely fulfilled but 
the Berlin Decrees senously restneted our trade while 
at the same time they inflicted great hardship upon 
France and her allies 

The Continental System ultiroatelj led to two senous 
disasters for Napoleon Portugal the ancient ally of 
England refused to obey the Berlm Decrees and m 
1807 the French conquered the country Spam had 
been the obedient v’as^ of France for some years but 
Napoleon spared neither fnend nor foe and in 1808 he 
picked a quarrel with Spam and placed his own brother 
Joseph on the throne There were revolts against the 
French in both Spam and Portugal and British help was 
invited Smee the victory of Trafalgar had relieved the 
Bntish navy from its task of guarding our owm coasts 
successn e Cabmets had foUowol the old plan of attack 
mg outlymg possessions of France and her allies The 
Cape of Good Hope had been agam taken from the Dutch 
m 1806 but most of the expeditions had ended in failure 
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and tl\pre was some hesitation about a fresh effort even 
though It was to he directed against the armies upon 
which Napoleon s power depended and not as before 
against places the capture of which could not affect the 
war m Europe The effort was made and Sir Arthur 
Wellesley (afterwards tlie Dute of Wellington) who had 
gamed a great reputation in Indian wars was sent to 
Portugal where in August 1808 he won at Vimiero the 
first British victory over the French on land Rejoic 
mgs over the victory were interrupted by the news that 
two senior generals who had been sent to supersede 
Wellesley in the chief command had made an agreement 
known as the Convention of Cmtra by which the French 
evacuated Portugal Most of the troops came home 
again but a small force under Sir John Moore was left 
to give help to the Spaniards Napoleon himself had 
come to Spam and had captured Madrid which the 
Spaniards had been holding against the French and 
Moore s armv was much too small to meet the Emperor s 
legions He made an adventurous march through 
Spain to Corunna where Bntish transports had been 
sent to wait his arrival A French irmy amved before 
he had time to embark and an action was fought m 
January 1800 Moore avas mortally wounded m the 
fighting but ms troops reached home in safety 
The expedition or 1808 had achieaed two results 
neither of which could be expected to be pennanent 
The French had abandoned Portugal and Moore had 
been successful m stopping their progress m the south 
of Spam The Goaemment m spite of a general dis 
appomtment that so little had been effected resolved 
to try again and Wellcslcj was sent to Portugal with a 
new armj He found the French again m the country 
drove them out and followed them into Spam where 
he defeated them at Talavcra m July 1609 Agam 
high expectations vv ere raised at home and the victonous 
general was raised to the peerage as Viscount ” elfing 
ton But agim there was a disappomtment m store 
The Spaniards gave much less hdp than lian ocen 
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expected and French, supenonty in numbers ^vas so 
great that Wellington had to retire into Portugal and 
spend many months in constructing a fortified camp 
knowTi as the Lines of Torres Vedras, about twenty- 
fi\e miles from Lisbon Tliere he spent the ivinter of 
1810-11 and many cntics at home asserted that the 
whole thing was a blunder another of the fruitless 
expeditions m which men and monej had been wasted 
But ^\elllngton never lost heart and the Government 
trusted him and sent out remforcements Their per 
severance was rewarded by some successes m 1811 
but it was not until the following > ear tliat Wellmgton 
entered upon the senes of victones — Salamanta m 
1812 Vittona and the I^renees m 1813 and Toulouse 
m 1814 — which drove the French armies out of Spam 
The Peninsular War was the great militarj contnbution 
of Great Bntain to the destruction of Napoleon spovrer 
and Its success was an agreeable contrast to British 
efforts elsewhere for in 1809 an expedition despatched 
to capture the great port of Antwerp was an ignommious 
failure The six years struggle in the Penmsula was a 
steady dram upon Napoleon s resources and m the last 
two years he could lU spare to the Spanish conflict men 
who were urgently needed elsewhere 
The Berlin Decrees which had led to the Peninsular 
War led also to a stiU greater French disaster While 
Wellington was striving against the difficulties of his 
early campaigns in Portugal and Spain Napoleon was 
making himself more and more the master of the Con 
tment The Austrians made a slight effort against him 
m i8og but m the foDovviog year they gave him an 
Austnan princess m mamage and the Corsican 
upstart was thus received mto the royal circles of 

Europe But the Russians were suffering from the 
effects of the Continental Sjstem which deprived them 
of such imports as cotton goods and tea and coffee and 
sugar and the Czar Alexander I was alarmed by the 
control of the French over the whole of Germany 
Bj the summer of 1811 Napoleon knew that if he was 
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to enforce obedience to the Berlin Decrees he must 
add Russia to his long hst of conquests He could not 
abandon his Continental System which not only was 
telling more heavily e\eiy >ear upon the resources of 
Great Britain but was also indirectly creatmg a cause 
of war between the United Kingdom and the United 
States for the States resented the policy of the Bntish 
Orders in Council and their effect upon American trade 
Confident in his destiny and expecting that a conquest 
of Russia would enable him to renew his old schemes 
against the Bntish m India he invaded Russia m 1812 
A Russian army was defeated at Borodino and Nipoleon 
entered JIoscoiv But there his triumph ended The 
population had evacuated the city and while the 
French were m occupation a senes of mystenous fires 
reduced it to ruins Napoleon could not lead his 

Grand Army into the interior of Russia and he 
brought only a tenth of it back vnth him to the west 
A retreat through the winter snoivs made mtliout 
adequate provisions and harassed by the enemy de 
stroyed the mighty force which had set out to conquer 
Russia 

From that disaster Nipoleon nev cr recovered France 
could no longer supply him with recniils and the nations 
vshom he had conquered were prepanng to make another 
effort for freedom The >ear 1813 saw the formation of 
tlie Fourth Coalition (Great Britnin Austna Prussia 
Russia and Sweden) and the de/tat 0/ Napoleon at 
Leipzig He did not understand tint he was beaten 
and he refused to make peace A few months liter 
on 6th f^nl 1814 he abdicated but not until the allies 
of the Fourth Coalition were in possession of Pans 
They placed upon tlic throne toms Will a brother 
of the unfortunate Louis XVI and for a ^e^v months 
Furope was at peace with France Tlie same 5 car <a\v 
the end of a war between Great Bntiin and the Uiiile<l 
States After a long controversv about the iflect of 
the Onl-^rs tn (>uncii the United Slati-s declared wnr 
in June xSia Tlie traged> of the situation v*as that 
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before the news 0! the declaration readied this countrj 
Great Bntam had Ruen tray upon the main points at 
issue The Prime Minister Spencer Perceval who had 
succeeded the Duke of Portland m 1809 had opposed any 
relaxation of the Orders m Council but he was assas 
sinated in Ma> 1812 and the Government, under a new 
Prime Mmister Ixird Liverpool, at once took steps to 
meet the v\ ishes of America If telegraphic commumca 
tion had been possible m i8ia a miserable conflict 
might have been avoided Errors were made on both 
sides m the course ahke of the negotiations and of the 
war and the only satisfactory feature of the fighting 
on land was tlic loyalty of Canada At sea American 
cruisers succeeded m cnppbng British trade until they 
were vanquished by superior numbers The Treaty of 
Ghent (December 1814) between the United Kingdom 
and the United States made no attempt to settle the 
problems about the rights of neutrals wlncli had been 
raised by tlie Orders m Counal The Orders were 
withdrawn after the abdication of Napoleon and the 
matter was left there 

Napoleon was given in 1814 the sovereignty of the 
small island of Elba whence he watclied events on the 
Continent He kmewthat thewcU meanmg Louis XVIII 
who had been placed on the throne by the victorious 
enemies of France was not popular with the French 
people and he knew that the aUics were engaged in 
disputes over the settlement of Germany and Italy 
He believed that if he could get back again he would 
be w elcomed and restored to his old position m France 
and that if he became emperor again he could mduce 
some of the aUies to espouse his cause On the 1st of 
March 1815 he was again on French sod and he found 
that he was justified in his expectation that the French 
would regard him as a worthier ruler than the elderly 
mvahd who had just returned to France after many 
years of exile But he was wrong m thinking that he 
could divide the allies They forgot their disagreements 
in the conviction that there could never be peace m 
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Europe %slnle Napoleon ^\’as Emperor of the French 
Great Bntam and Prussia were tlie onl> tuo Powers 
which could meet him at once in the battlefield but 
Austria and Russia began to prepare 
Napoleon was determined that the fighting should not 
be on French soil and when he had collected a splendid 
army of his veterans he led them into Belgium He 
w as sure that he w as going to won He had beaten the 
Prussians before he said and he could beat them again 
He had never met British troops on the field and he 
despised them *' I tell you he said to one of his 
marshals who himself had been defeated by Wellington 
m Spam ‘ I tell jou that Wclhngton is a bad general 
and that Ins army is a bad army He was so far right 
that he did boat the Prussians at the Battle of Ligny 
on i6th June 1815 but he did not boat them severely 
enough to prev ent tlicir fighting again Tw o daj-s later 
when Wcllmgton was getting the better of him m the 
stubborn fighting at Waterloo the Prussians whom he 
bcliev ed to be m full flight for Gcnnany came up and 
turned his defeat into a rout From Waterloo he 
returned to Pans to ask /or a new army to gam fresh 
victones for France He vvas met b> a demand for a 
second abdication but be could not realize that his 
luck had failed him and he remamed m or near Pans 
until the allied armies were approaching the aty Then 
he fled hoping to escape by sea Bntish cruisers were 
watching the coast he made up his mmd that there 
was nothing to do but to surrender and in July he 
gave himself up to the captam of a Bntish man of war 
Tiie Hundred Days were over The alhes sent him 
to the remote island of St Helena where he died a 
pnsoner m 1821 

The Treaty of Pans (1815) was a generous settlement 
as far as the treatment of Prance by Great Bntam vras 
concerned In tte O^ngress of Vienna m which the 
Powers (including France) discussed terms of peace the 
Bntish representatives prevented Austna and Prvssia 
from revengmg themselves by dismembering the king 
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dom of France and it ^vas agreed that the boundanes 
of France should he what they were at the date of the 
Re\ olution Of the many French possessions which had 
been captured this country kept only the three islands 
of Mauntius Tobago and St Lucia A greater ex- 
tension of the Empire was made at the expense of the 
Putch whose possessions m Cape Colony and in what 
IS now Bntish Guiana (m Sooth America) were retained 
under the Bntish Crowm In Europe Great Britain 
kept JIalta and Heligoland the latter of which had been 
a Danish possession 

The great difficulties of the settlement were m Ger- 
many and in Italy Germany was made into a Con 
federation which mcluded thirty eight different states 
with Austna at its bead There was much controversy 
over the boundanes of these states and the tountty 
which gamed most from the treaW was Prussia which 
secured the Rhineland for itself Italy had for centunes 
been divided into a senes of ^vamng states but under 
the rule of Napoleon Italians had come to possess some 
desire for unit} The Congress of Vienna had no sym 
path} wth such feelings Austna had lost the Nether- 
lands and it was decided to give her compensation in 
Ital} Her former Italian possessions were restored 
and along %vith them the old Republic of Venice 
although the Venetians were kno%vn to dislike Austnan 
rule The States of the Church which Napoleon had 
confiscated were restored to the Pope and a branch of 
the Bourbon family wbich had long mi«go\ emed Naples 
and Sicily were secured xn their possessions Tlie old 
royal houses returned to France Spam Portugal and 
Holland and Belgium was united with Holland in 
spite of religious and political differences which were 
to bring about a separation after the lapse of fifteen 
years 



CHAPTER X 

THE FIRST REIORM ACT 

The evil elTccts of a. war never come to an end wth the 
last battle Waterloo made Europe safe from the un- 
scrupulous ambition of Napoleon but it could not undo 
the mischief \\TOUght by twenty years of ^va^ All 
Europe was impo\enshcd and not least Great Bntain 
which though it had maintained smaller armies than 
the continental combatants had given large subsidies to 
allies and had engaged in Astant and expensive expe- 
ditions The National Debt was vastly increased and 
finanaal mismanagement had made its burden unneces- 
sarily heavy The Continental System had done great 
injury to trade but m some respects the coming of 
peace was even more disastrous because the nations 
which had been fighting began to rnanufacture and 
ceased to buy the British goods which they had ob- 
tained (often by smuggling) in spite of the Berlin Decrees 
There was much unemployment and food was dear 
The supply of com in those days was produced at home 
and the misfortune of a poor harvest in i8i6 made bread 
very scarce Returned soldiers found it difficult to 
obtain work and the first yrears of peace wntnessed a 
senes of nots in \anous p^its of the kingdom The 
noters m the country were foolish enough to bum com 
stacks m farmyards m order to avenge themselves upon 
the farmers who charged high pnees for gram and thc«e 
m the towns were equally foolish in destroying the 
m 
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tution did not entitle it to this claun In England — and 
still more in Scotland — the voters m the counties were an 
inconsiderable fraction of the population and m most of 
the toivns the franchise was enjoyed by an even smaller 
proportion of the citizens Some of the toivns which 
returned members had ceased to be mhabited — the most 
famihar instance is the deserted town of Old Sarum near 
Salisbury which sent two representatives to the national 
council Many members of the Commons sat for these 

rotten boroughs and the total number of voters i\ho 
returned such members to Parhament was msignificant 
The great manufacturing towns the growth of which ^vas 
a result of the Industrial Revolution— for example Bit 
mmgham Manchester Leeds and Sheffield— were not 
represented at all It was very easy and very natural to 
denounce such a system and very hard to defend it but 
the Cabinet and its Tor> supporters were convinced 
that any criticism of the existing system was proof of 
an intention to bring about a revolution on the Prencli 
model Even the Whigs were for a tune alarmed by 
the recollection of what had happened m France and in 
the last years of George III the agitation for parlia 
mentary reform was the work of the Radicals TJieir 
most mfluential spokesman was William Cobbett whose 
Weekly Polthcal Register convmccd the discontented 
masses that the real remedy for their gncvances was 
to be found not in attacks upon property but m a reform 
of the Constitution 

George III ivho had been insane since i&io died in 
1820 and was succeeded by Ins son George IV {1820-30) 
who had been Pnnee Regent durmg his father s inca 
pacity Tlie whole of the reign of George IV and two 
years of the next reign had to pass before effect was 
gn en to the demand for parliamentary reform but the 
Tory ministiy of Lord Liverpool winch was in office from 
i 8 i 2 to 1827 made some beneficent cliangcs m other 
respects ana its foreign policy was wise and statesman 
like We have seen that it insisted upon a generous 
treatment of Trance in the peace treaty After tlic war 
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was over, the continental monarchs— -Alexander I of 
Russia Francis I of Austria and Frederick William III 
of Prussia — set themseUes to the task of strengthening 
monarchical institutions all over Europe and prevent- 
ing any outbreak of revolutionary activity Czar 

Alexander was a dreamer who believed that Christian 
kmgs would alwajs deal mth each other and with 
their peoples on Christian principles and he made with 
l^ssia and Austria the Holy Alliance of 1815 the 
signatories of which bound themselves to govern in 
accordance with the rules oi Christian morahtj Keither 
Francis nor Fredenck William treated the Holj Alliance 
senou^j and m the same year they took the more 
pmctici st^ of forming along with Great Bntam and 
Russia a Quadruple Alliance to keep the peace of 
Europe The Quadruple Alliance was mtended by 
Austria and Prussia to be a means of preventmg sub 
)ects from rebelling against their rulers 
The British Government would not accept this view 
of the duty of the Alhance The Spanish colonies in 
South America began to declare their independence 
and the British Foreign Secretary Lord C^tlereagh 
refused to help Spam to subdue them and wheri success 
crowned their efforts his successor George inning 
acknowledged them as independent stateb Some of 
the European Pow'ers propose to support Spam agamst 
the colonies and the Amencan President James Monroe 
declared that the United States would not allow any 
European nation to mtcrvene m the affairs of the Amen 
can continent the Monroe Doctrme (1823) has been 
a rule of United States foreign policy ever smce When 
the Spaniards at home revolted agamst their king, 
Ferdinand VII who had been restored after the Pemn 
sular War Canning prevented the Quadruple Alliance 
from giving help to Ferdmand who however waste 
placed on the throne by French aid WTien the Greeks 
were fightmg for their independence Cannmg intervened 
on meir behalf and acknowledged them as an mde 
pendent state Not less important nor less liberal m 
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its outlook was an agreement made \vith the United 
States m 1817 The boundary between Canada and the 
United States neither of which had j et entered upon 
the great expansion to the West consisted largelj of a 
chain of great lakes m which each nation kept a small 
fleet and these fleets had taken part in the hghtmg in 
1812-14 The Bntish and American GovemweDts the 
relations of which after the Treaty of Ghent were\eTy 
cordial boldly agreed to give up the practice of mam 
tainmg armaments on the lakes As the respectiie 
frontiers have expanded westwards the rule his been 
observed that neither country should build forts and 
for o\er a centurj the boundir> between Canada and 
the United States has been cntirelv undefended The 
result has been not merely to avoid expenditure upon 
armaments but to mspire a spirit of confidence and 
trust which has helped to create the long record of 
peaceful neighbourhood in North America 
At home the Liverpool Cabinet while it missed many 
opportunities of progress and reform made a few un 
portant changes chiefly due to the energy of the Home 
Secretary Sir Robert Feel In the course of tune Par 
liunent had passed a large number of laws to repress 
various forms of crime and these laws had prescribed 
the penalt> of death for offences like poaclung and de 
stroying trees as well as for more senouv crimes such 
as theft and forgery A hundred jears earlier public 
opinion had approved of these fierce statutes but by 
the beginning of the nineteenth century junes hesitated 
to find a V crdict of Guilty w hicli m\ olv ed a sentence 
of death upon a man convicted of being found with a 
gun m a rabbit warren The seventy of the penalties 
thus tended to defeat their own purpose and it also 
made offenders reckless about taking human life No 
harder punishment could be given for murder than for 
theft or for poacliing and a thief or a poadier was tlicre- 
fore tempted to commit murder in the hope of evading 
capture Peel in 1823 abolished the death penalty for 
minor offences though thieves and forgers were still 
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Irable to capital punishment for some years afterwar^ 

At the same time he seemed a stoctH observance ot the 
la\( by instituting a police force— nicknamed ' Bobbies 
or Peelers after their founder — m London and the 
example of London was soon followed throughout the 
country Peel has also the credit of the most important 
concession made by Lord Liverixsol and his colleagues 
to the special discontents of the penod Pitt had 
passed, m 1798 and 1800 Ack forbiddmg workmen to 
combine m a trade union m order to raise the wages paid 
in the trade These Combination Acts were repealed 
by Peel m 1824 and 1825 and trade unions became 
legal provided that they used only lawful means to 
obtam higher wages or snorter hours and did not em 
ploy metUods of mtunidation 
^^ean^vhlle the agitation for parliamentarv reform 
ivas making great progress m the country, and the \Vhigs 
had lost their fear of it and were becoming its most 
now erful supporters Nothing had been done when Lord 
uverpool resigned in February 1827 His successor 
Owning was much disliked by the more rigid Tones 
and depended for power upon the Mhigs but he died 
m the following August and the only important event 
of his bnei premiership was a British mtervention in 
conjunction with Russia and France on behalf of the 
Greeks which led w October to the destruction of the 
Turkish fleet by an allied naval force at the Battle of 
Navanno Cannmg was succeeded after a short inter- 
vnl, b> the Duke of Wellington He was trusted by the 
more extreme Tones but he was compelled to do two 
of the thmgs to which they most strongly objected The 
Test and Corporation Acts which prevented Noncon 
formists from holding office under the Crown were still 
the law of the land although the operation of the test 
had been evaded m pracUce ever since Sir Robert Wal- 
pole a centuiy before had adopted the device of nassins 
^ualij a measure which had the effect of rehevuie 
Protestant Di^ntets from the penalties they incurred 
under Acts of the reign of Chiles II Cannmg had 
tOL It 
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not felt himself strong enough to propose to go further 
and repeal the Test Act but when Lord John Russell 
a future \Vhig Pnme Munster moved a motion for 
repeal in the House of Commons he received so much 
support that Wellinrton and Peel accepted the pro- 
posal and the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
^vas effected in 1828 to the mdignation of the extreme 
Tones 

They were still more indignant at the next important 
measure passed by their leaders There were other 
statutes besides the Test Act which forbade Roman 
Catholics to sit in Parhament and since Pitt had rc 
signed office on this question m 1801 there had been a 
CTOu mg agitation for Catholic Emancipation Opinion 
had greatly changed since the days 01 the Quebec Act 
and the Gordon Riots (c/ p 142) and not only the 
^Vhlgs but also many moderate Tones ucrc m favour 
of the abolition of the penal laws Wellington and Peel 
had consiatcntly opposed the Catholic claims and their 
followers little expected that they would do what Can 
nmg in spite of his liberal sympathies had shrunk from 
proposing But a situation arose in Ireland whicli 
forced Wellington and Peel to change not their news 
but their policy The Insh aoters nredommantly 
Roman Catholic formed themsehes under the leader 
ship oT Camel 0 Connell into a Catholic Association 
which became so powerful as to create a menace of civd 
wair No*Govemmcnt could have entrred upon such a 
conflict hccaUsc a large proportion of the peopU of 
England and Scotland beliLved that the demand of the 
Catholic Association for the removal of Roman Catholic 
diiabilities was nght and just In the«e circumstances 
Wellington and Ficl though they took steps against the 
Association passed in 1820 a Roman Catholic Relief 
Act whuJi made Roman Catholics free to take part in 
pnhtKvil life and eligible to hold office tinder the Crown 
The pica of ncccssitv urged bv th< Tory ministers did 
not satisfy th'*if followers who did not sliarc th'-ir ti ow 
ledge of the dangers involved in an olr>Hnafc refusal to 
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yield to the pressure of circumstances Thus the Tory 
party •was weakened at the time when the cnsis of the 
parliamentary reform agitation was about to arrive 
Those of the Tones who had supported Conning did not 
share the views of the extreme Tones and the extreme 
Tones believed that they had just been betrayed by their » 
leaders Wellington and Peel had to lead a party which 
was both disunited and suspicious 
George IV died m 1830 At the beginning of hi^ 
reign he had been very unpopular because of his treat 
ment of his wife Caroline of Brunswick They had 
separated soon after their marriage and he had treated 
her badly but she was so eccentric as to be scarcely 
accountable for her actions When her husband sue 
ceeded to the throne accusations were brought agamst 
her character, not for the first time and he refused 
to recogmze her as queen A Bill for a divorce was m 
troduced mto the House of Lords and there was an in 
vestigation into the charges against her but popular 
s^pat^ was so strong m her favour that nothing was 
done Queen CaroUne died m 1821 but the recollection 
of the scandal remained though George IV was recei\ ed 
with acclamations when be visited Ireland m 1821 and 
Scotland m 1822 — the first sovereign of the House of 
Hanover who saw two of the kingdoms under Ins rule 
In the end of his reign he was known to be o|tf!^ed to 
Catholic relief and to parliamentary refonpf^i^d his 
brother and successor William IV (1830-3/), was wel 
corned because he was credited with sjinpathj for the 
cause of refonn The expectations roused by William s 
accession were heightened by the news of the stcond 
French Revolution In July 1830 Charles A. the suc- 
cessor of Louis XVIII was dnven from the thione 
because of his ambition to rule as an absolute monarch 
and the new king of the French Louis Philippe de- 
senbed himself as a Citizen King reformed the 
French parhamentary system and avowed his intention 
of ruling as a-constitutional sovereign If the French 
saw the need of a more democratic gov emment sun-Iy 
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the British Parliament the Mother of Parliaments 
must abandon its indefensible constitution 
The struggle for parhamentary reform in its closing 
stages created more widespread popular exatement 
than any other political movement in our history The 
Duke of Wellington who had repealed the Test Act and 
the penal laws m defiance of his oivn convictions and pre 
judices declared m the autumn of 1830 that nothing 
would mduce him to yield on this still larger question 
and he so far misunderstood the feeling m the country 
as to assert that the nation was satisfied iv ith the existing 
s> stem of representation He was soon undeceived for 
ivathin a fortnight the moderate Tones jomed wth the 
Whigs to defeat the Goaemment in the House of Com 
mons Wellington resigned and Earl Grey became 
Prime Minister A Whig himself he included moderate 
Tones m lus Cabinet Even with the support of tliw 
section of the Tory party the new Ministry did not 
command n reliable majority and when a Reform Bdl 
was introduced it went too far for some of Greys 
moderate supporters The second reading was carried 
m the House of Commons but only by a majority 
of I Parliament was dissolved in the summer of 1831 
and the opinion of the country was shown by the election 
of a neiv House of Commons m which there nos a 
majontv of 130 for the Bill Tlie majontv consisted o! 
members elected by constituencies in which there was a 
large number of loters the small constituenaes the 
rotten boroughs in England and most of the counties 
m Scotland naturally declared acainst a Bill intended to 
take away their exclusive privileges In spite of this 
majority the Reform Biff was not yet safe It pa.sve<l 
the Commons by a large majority but it was rejected in 
the House of Lords The rejection was followed b\ 
nots all over the country and manv olrervcrs believed 
revolution or cml war to be mevatabk 
Grey introduced a Tltird Reform Bill The LonH 
did not reject it but they proposrd to am'-nd it af’** 
Grey a^l.t•d t\illiam I\' to create fifty nw prers and 
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thus to compel the House of Lords to grant the popular 
demand for the Bill the whole Bill and nothing but 
the Bill ' The king was frightened and he tried to get 
Wellington to take office m the hope that the Lords 
u ould accept the Whig Bill if it was supported by a Tory 
Government Wellington tvas wiling to make this 
final sacrifice of his own views but Peel refused to 
assist him and while this negotiation was m progress 
the exatement m the country became still more violent 
The king was beheved to have betrayed the cause of 
reform and to be guilty of an intngop to defeat the Bill 
In the end Grey withdrew the resignation which he 
had tendered and the king had accepted and Wdham 
promised to create a number of peers sufficient to mve 
Its supporters a maionty m the House of I-ords But 
no single peer was created for Wellington persuaded the 
opponents of the Bill to abstain from voting and the 
firet Reform Act was passed m June 1832 
The measure thus earned after a long and memorable 
struggle disappointed many of the strongest advocates 
of parhamentary reform But it did one great thing 
it secured that every man who sat m the House of 
Commons should be sent there by a considerable body of 
electors The greatest defect of the old system had been 
that so many members of the House had been returned 
by a few individuals who alone possessed the nght 
01 \otmg This abuse was entirely swept aivay no 
member after 1832 was returned by a body of seven or 
eight voters There wre no more sham constituenaes 
The rotten boroughs m England were disfranchised 
and the electorate in English Scottish and Insh 
boroughs and counties abke was greatly mcreased But 
the Act did not extend the vote so widely as its Radical 
supporters had hoped that it would In the boroughs the 
right of votmg was restneted to men who occupied or 
owned houses the rent of which was not less than ^10 
a } ear and m the counties where only owners of land 
had previously enjojed the franchise tenants were given 
a vote if they paid a certam sum as annual rent for the 
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lands whiclx they occupied All this made a great change 
and the seats which were taken from the rotten 
boroughs were gi\en to the new mdustnal toivns but 
the more thoroughgoing advocates of reform regarded 
the pecuniary qualihcation demanded both m the towns 
and in the counties is too high We must remember 
that the Reform Act was passed by the old unreformed 
Parhament It was a great step for the members of the 
old Parliament to take and we can understand that they 
were not likely to support any proposal that seemed to 
them rash or dangerous Tliev shared thexr privileges 
with the lower middle class but they were not prepared 
to share them with the labouring classes The extension 
of the franchise continued to be one of the ambitions 
of the Reform party though many years had to elapse 
before it was realized 

There was a General Election immediately after the 
Act was passed the new electors returned a Whig 
majority to the House of Commons and a Whig Govern 
ment fust under Lord Grey and then under Lord Mel 
bourne governed the country (except for a short 
mterval) from 1832 to 1839 In the earher portion of 
that penod Parhament was a new broom and it 
swept away many abuses In 1832 there were still 
slaves m the West Indian colonies and the first great 
thing done by the reformed Parliament was to put an 
end to slavery m the Empire The slave trade as we 
have seen had been prohibited for some jears and a 
Bntish subject who ludnappcd negroes and sold them 
as slaves was liable to capital punishment But the 
labourers on the sugar plantations in the \\est Indies 
were still slaves and their children were from birth the 
property of their masters In 1823 an AntiSlavcrv 
Society came into existence under the leadership of 
Thomas Clarkson and William Wilberforce and this 
soaety routed the public conscience to the evils of 
slavery In 1833 Parliament passed the Emanapation 
Act which freed the slaves and gave compensation to 
their owners from the public purse But there were 
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abuses at home as xv ell as m colomes for the factorj’ 
system had brought about a cruel and temble treatment 
of children It is to the credit of the old Parliament 
that it had made an efiort to check this abuse and m 1825 
had forbidden the owners of cotton mills to keep children 
under the age of sixteen at work for more than twelve 
hours a day The new Parliament did less than it 
might ha\e done to improve conditions m which 
children were forced to work for twelve hours a day 
but in 1833 it forbade the employment of a child under 
rune years of age in a factory The cause of the children 
was advocated by a young nobleman Lord Ashley 
afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury who was aftenvards to 
bring about a far greater reform m the factory system 
The new Parhament also put an end to a custom by 
which employers of labour and especiallj farmers used 
to pay their labourers wages so small that the Overseers, 
of tte Poor had to give them vvhat was called out door 
rebef that is a weekly allowance to enable them to 
hve and to bring up their feroihes It was called out 
door rehef because it was given to persons who were 
not in the workhouse By the Poor Law Amendment 
Act (1834) such grants ceased to be made to able bodied 
men and women and the employers had to raise the 
scale of wages Able bodied persons who could or would 
not find work could get rebel only m the workhouses 
Another of the great reforms made by Parhament ui 
these years was the reorgaiuzation of the town councils 
of boroughs The councih were not as a rule elected 
by the citizens of the towns but were composed of small 
chques of persons who by one means or another practi 
cally elected each other There had been many scan 
dalous mstances of the mismanagement of borough 
affairs and the finanaal admmistration was often cor 
nipt and dishonest The Mumcipal Reform Act of 1835 
provided that town councils should be elected by the 
ratepayers of the town and thus entrusted to the 
atizens the dutj of securing that the town should be 
governed efficiently and honestly 
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The pohtical interest of the reign of William IV lies 
in these domestic reforms In foreign affairs Great 
Britain guided by Lord Palmerston who was Foreign 
Mmister m Lord Greys Cabmet played an important 
part in the settlement of a dispute between the Belgians 
and the Dutch Belgium and Holland had, long ago 
formed the Spanish Netherlands and after the Dutch 
had thrown off the Spanish voke and constituted them 
selves a republic the Belgians had continued to be 
Spanish subjects until the Treaty of Utrecht when 
Belgium became the Austrian Netherlands Both 
Holland and Belgium were under French rule m the 
Napoleonic era and m 1815 they were umted into one 
kingdom under a Dutch ro3'al house But rehgious 
and other differences made Ae arrangement \ery im 
popular m Belgium and in 1830 the Belgians demanded 
independence Their claim was supported bv the new 
French fang Louis Phtbppe and by Great Bntam and 
Belgium became m 1831-32 a separate kmgdom So 
many European wars had been fought on Belgian soil 
and the country was of so great importance from a mih 
taiy point of view that there was a danger m its be- 
coming a small kingdom which could not defend itself 
agamst its great neighbours m France and Germany 
The French might be tempted to seize Belgium or to 
obtam control over it by peaceful means m order to use 
the country as a vantage ground for an attack upon the 
Prussian territory in the Rhineland or the Prussians 
might adopt a similar device in order to make war upon 
France To prevent any such attempt and in the hope 
of preserving European peace Great Bntam France 
Prussia Austna and Russia all jomed in a solemn 
piarantee to protect Belgium as a neutral country 
The new kmgdom was never to take part in a European 
war and the Great Powers were pledged to prevent any 
army from entermg Belgian temtorj 

The short reign of illiam IV is also memorable for 
the nse of the system of mtlnnys which soon supersede 
tlic older method of travclhfig by mail-coaches and by 
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canals The first railway line m the Tlnited Kingdom, 
from Stockton to Darhn^on had been opened m 1825, 
but the rapid development of railways came after the 
openmg of the line from Li\erpool to Manchester m 
1830 Steam power had been employed for communi 
cation by sea before the battle of Waterloo and there 
was also a great development in this direction m the 
'thirties In 1838 the year after the kmg s death, a 
steamer Great WesUrn crossed theAtlantic bysteam 
power alone and without the use of sails which the 
earlier steamers had continued to employ The time 
taken on the passage from Bnstol to New York was four- 
teen days 



CHAPTER XI 

TUE VICTORIAS AGE — I 

When William IV died in June 1837 succeeded 

by his niece Queen Victona (1837-1901) She did not 
inhent all of h;» dominions for the kingdom of Hanover 
m accordance ivith its own lam passed to the nearest 
male heir an uncle of the young queen The possession 
of Hanover by the sovereign of Great Bntain from 1714 
to 1837 had frequently proved to be an embarrassment 
to Bntish policy and it nould ha\e been a greater em 
barrassment than ever in the reign of Victoria Prussia 
was becoming the dominant power in Germany and if 
Hanover had remained a possession of the British Crown 
a difficult and dangerous situation would ha\e ansen 
in the years during which the great Prussian mmister 
Otto \ on "Bismarck was preparing the way for the union 
of the states of North Germany into a Gennan Empire 
under the control of Prussia Hanover which liad been 
raised from an electorate to a kingdom in 1816 enjojed 
its new dignity only for half a centurj In 1S66 it was 
annexed by Prussia and it is still part of the Prussian 
state 

The foreign policy of the early j ears of tlie reign was 
sufficiently difficult without the complication whicli 
Hanover would have involved The problems whicli 
the young queens mimsters had to face were cliiefly 
connected with Eastern Europe A Turkish general 
Mehemet Ah had revolted against Turkey and the 
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Powers of Europe intervened to support tlie Sultan 
Great Bntam was espeoaBv interested in prevenling 
AU from aeatmg a great Arab state which 
rmgU haNo endangered her Indian possessions, and m 
1840 a naval expedition m which Bntish Austrian, and 
rurUsh fipets took part, caplured the fortress of Acre 
and compiled Mehemet Au to abandon the Turkish 
provmce of Syria which he had seued The attitude 
of France on this question differed from that of the other 
Powers of Europe and Bntish relations with Prance were 
stramedm the years 41 andahomtheyeais 1846-47, 
when Lotus PhiUppe who followed an ambitious forei^ 
policy was regarded as having behaved dishonestly to 
this country in connection wlh the negotiations for the 
marriage of a young queen who had succeeded to the 
throne of Spam But the difficulties did not last long 
for there was a third French Revolution in 1848 and 
Ixmis PhiUppe was deOironcd and had to seek refuge m 
England 

France again became a republic but the President of 
the Republic was Lotus Napoleon a nephew of the great 
Emperor and he set himself to secure a restoration of the 
Empire By intngue and also by methods of violence 
he attained his end and m 1852 he became the Emperor 
Napoleon III Queen Victoria unhke some of the other 
European monatchs acknowledged his new dignity at 
once and the two countnes became fnen^y Both the 
Bntiah and the Fretirh Governments were akrmed by the 
policy of Russia The Cm was believed to be aunmg 
at the destruction of Turkey and the seizure of Constan- 
tinople and neither Bntam nor France was willing to 
Kc Ra?sia in possession ol Constantinople Bntam 
oflndia and France was determined 
that Russia should not become a power in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea tVar broke out between Russia and Turkey 
in 1853 and the Bnti^ and French Governments loined 
m sending a fleet to Constantmople to prevent the dis 
memberaent of Turkey Russia did not want war with 
Gt^l Bntam and France and a conflict might easily 
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e been avoided The British Pnme Mmistef the 
I of Aberdeen was personally anxious to maintain 
:e but there was a war spint in the country and a 
espread distrust of Russia Napoleon III was eager 
X war m which he might revive the mihtary gloo of 
first Empire and after a long senes of negotiations 
It Bntain and France asserts that a great Russian 
ress named Sebastopol on the penmsula of Cfimea 
tie Black Sea constituted a menace to Turkey and 
Jntish and French interests and the Crimean War 
fought for the destruction of Sebastopol 
•tndi and Bntish armies were sent to the Crimea m 
ember 1854 and Sebastopol was taken a year later 
eptcmber 1855 Battles were fought on the nver 
a at Balaclava and at Inkerman m 1854 and the 
le of Balaclava was memorable for the gallant 
uct of the Light Brigade of Bntish cavalry A 
’ of about SIX hundred men received a xvrong order 
in obeying it charged a ^eat Russian battery 
g more than half their number The exploit of the 
t Bngade stirred the imagination of a generation 
h had known a long penod of peace but though 
^Ima Balaclava and Inkerman were victones for 
Allies and espeaally for the Bntish — the French 
not engaged either at Balaclava or at Inkerman — 
lege of Sebastopol contmued for many months and 
orrors of war were increased by a mismanagement 
1 deprived Bntish solders of proper food and dothw 
lations of what was happemng in the Cnmea brought 
t th** fall of the Aberdeen Cabinet but it was not 
ly to put an end to the muddle m the Cnmea The 
edeemmg feature was the work done b> Florence 
ingile who reformed the hospital system and wns 
•eator of the great profession of nursing After the 
! Sebastopol Sie Russians made peace abandoning 
claim to Turkish temtory and promismg not fo 
d the fortress The Turks were made to promise 
pro\ e their treatment of their Chnstian subiec^ 
misgovemment of whom had been one o( tpo 
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causes of the Russian attack upon them Neither the 
Russians nor the Turks kept these promises and the 
Crimean War had no imMitant results except that for 
a tune it diminished Russian and increased French 
influence in Europe 

The Cnmean War was followed by four European 
struggles m which this country took no part The 
Itabans were fighting to expel the Austrians from the 
Italian temtory which had been given to Austria m 
1815 and m 1859 they received help from France but 
Great Bntam though s3nnpathetic gave no military 
assistance The conflict for the union of the various 
Itahan states mto onekmgdom of Italy was not entirelj 
successful until 1870 The other three conflicts were 
much shorter Prussia and Austna made war on Den 
mark in 1864 and compelled the Danes to surrendef*the 
duchies of Sles^vig and Holstein and two years later the 
Prussians completely defeated the Austrians in a six 
weeks war and expelled Austna from the German Con 
federation which had been formed m 1815 It was after 
this war that Prussia annexed Hanover which had been 
in alliance with Austna The kingdom of Prussia thus 
became much the greatest German state and a quarrel 
with France in 1870 afforded another opportunity for 
its aggrandizement The French were completely de 
feated the Emperor Napoleon III was captured and 
France became once more a repubhc Bj the Treaty 
of Frankfort m 1871 the French were compelled to 
surrender Alsace and a large portion of Loirame two 
distncts which though onginally German had been 
French provinces for a very long time Alsace and I^r- 
rame were surrendered not to Prussia but to a new 
European Power the German Empire In January 
1871 while a siege of Pans was m progress the kmgs 
and pnnccb of the German states agreed to form a fede 
rated Empire and the new Imperial Crown ivas con- 
ferred upon the King of Prussia at a great ceremony 
held m Versailles the palace which Louis XIV had built 
outside Pans The German Empire was much stronger 
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than Prussia had been without the other states for 
Saxony and Havana had frequently been the enemies of 
Prussia m European wars and the creation of the new 
empire vas an event of first importance xn European 
history 

Pubbc opinion in this country had been divided about 
Bntish participation m some of these wars and it had 
been argued that Bntish assistance should be given to 
the Itahans and to the Danes but it is impossible to con 
demn the policy which kept the nation at peace There 
was however no important section of pubhc opmion 
which urged mtcrvention m the Franco Prussian war of 
1870 mpoleon HI had never been liked m this coun 
try even during the Franco British alhance m the 
Crimean War and about i86o suspiaons of the French 
empferor were so widespread that a large Volunteer 
force was raised to defend the country against a French 
uivasion Napoleon never had an> senous intention of 
engagmg in a war with Great Bntam but his efforts 
to maintain his populanty in France by a bnlhant 
foreign policv aroused a deep distrust of his aims and 
in 1870 there was much more sympathy wth Prussia 
than with France The Bntish Government at the out 
break of the war contented itself with ascertaining from 
both France and Prussia that they would respect the 
neutrality of Belgium and took no part m the struggle 
But the imsfortunes of France the disappearance of 
Napoleon HI from French politics the courage with 
which the French set themselves to make a great re 
covery from the disasters of the struggle and the violence 
and seventy of the Germans in their dealmgs with their 
vanquished enemies produced in this country a greater 
s3Tnpathy for France than probably had existed at any 
other penod of our history 
There was another great and memorable struggle 
fought not m Europe but m America which created great 
difficulties m Bntish policy The Uiuted States of 
Amenca had long been engaged in a great controversy 
about the institution of slavery The Northern States 
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had given up slavery and had freed their slaves but 
there vere still large numbers of negro slaves m the 
Southern States A large party in the North demanded 
the abolition of sla\ery throughout the whole country 
and in iSUo Abraham Tmcoin a leader of the Aboli- 
tionists was elected President of the United States for 
the jears 1861-65 Lincoln did not propose to force 
the slave-mvners to emanapate their slaves, but some 
of the Southern States alarmed by his election, seceded 
from the great federation of the United States which 
had come into existence after the War of Amencan Inde 
pendence The Northern States denied the nght of 
the Southern States to secede and breah up the Union 
and a civil war broke out m 1861 between the ‘ Fed- 
erals and the Confederates or Southerners The 
war was fought on the issue of tlie right of the Southern 
States to secede but the question of the continuance of 
slavery was involved m the conflict and when the 
Northerners or Federals were victorious in a fierce five 

f ears struggle slavery was abolished m the United 
tates of Amenca 

The great cotton spinning industry in Lancashire was 
dependent upon supplies of cotton from the Southern 
States and the cessation of these supplies brought about 
the closing of most of the cotton mills but m spite of 
this popular feeling in this country was on the side of 
the North because it was recognized that the Federals 
were hghting for the abohtion of slavery The British 
Government however did not represent the general 
feeling of the country upon the question The Prime 
Mmister, Lord Palmerston and his colleagues were im- 
pressed by the argument that the Confederates were 
mstified in declinmg to remain within the Amencan 
Union and they treated them with a sympatty which 
was resented by the Federals who expected that Great 
Bntain as the first European country to prohibit slavey, 
would tiy to help the enemies of slavery m Amenca 
The Bntish Government did indeed refuse to consider 
a suggestion made by Napoleon III , that France and 
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Great Britain should offer to mediate between the two 
parties — a suggestion made in tlie interests of the 
Southern States but m dealing with international prob- 
lems created the war Lord Palmerston s Cabmet 
adopted an attitude which was neither reasonable nor 
friendly 

Two famous incidents occurred in the course of the 
struggle In the first of these the Federals were in the 
ivrong for in 1861 they searched a British steamer 
the Trent and captured t\%o envoys sent by the Con 
federates to Europe The British Cabmet remonstrated 
and were entirely justified in doing so but they made 
their remonstrance so severe that if it had been dis- 
patched in its onginal form there would have been a 
danger of its being regarded as a declaration of war 
Tortunately the Prmce Consort the husband of Queen 
Victona saw the document and though he was stncken 
with a fatal illness he realized the dMger and on the 
queen s suggestion the letter was altered so as to make 
It easy mstead of difficult for the United States Govern 
ment to apologize They did apologue and the Trent 
case came to an end In the other incident the Bntish 
Government made a bad blunder They did not mter 
fere when an armed vessel caUcd the Alabama was built 
m this country for the Confederate navy It sailed m 
the summer of 1862 and it was used to destroy ships 
belongmg to the Northerners This was an offence 
against mtemational law and after the Federal victory 
in the war Great Bntam paid a large sum of money as 
compensation to the Amencans 

We have now dealt with the most important questions 
m the foreign policy of the country betw een the accession 
of Queen Victoria in 1837 and the creation of the German 
Empire m 1871 In home affairs the great controversies 
were connected with Free Trade and Parhamentaiy 
Reform There had long been a tendency to lower or 
remove the customs duties charged upon foreign goods 
imported mto Great Britain and many of these duties 
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had been abolished m the eighteenth century by Walpole 
and by the jounger Pitt Lord Melbourne who had 
been the Whig Prime Minister when Queen Victona 
came to the throne was deteated at a general election 
in 1841 and a Torj mimstiy under Sir Robert Peel 
came into o&ce Peel as we ha\e seen had been a 
member of Lord Liverpool s Cabinet It had made 
many reductions in import duties and he believed that 
if the duties were stiH further reduced more goods w ould 
be imported and a larger sum of money would be re- 
cen ed in ta’cation and he earned out this pohey on a 
large scale in 1843 and in 1845 reducing or abobshing 
the duties on a very large number of imported goods 
There was one hmd of import with regard to which 
there had long been a fierce contro\ersy A customs 
duty was charged upon loreign tom The object of the 
duty was not so much to obtain revenue as to protect 
Bntish farming It was feared that if foreign com was 
allowed to come fte«l> into the country the foreign 
producers, might undersell the British farmers and no 
profit would be obtained from fanning at home Land 
would go out ot cultivation and Great Bntam would 
become dependent upon other countries for its food 
supply Dunng the great French war th** pnee of com 
was very high but the import of foreign com was for 
bidden unless the hoTn*^ product was being ‘told at 
805 per quarter (8 bushels) In the hard times which 
followed the close of the war there was a demand for 
the abolition of the duty and at the beginning of Queen 
Victorias reign an Anti Corn-Law League was formed 
by Richard Cobden and John Bright Some concessions 
bad been made since 1815 and foreign com was admitted 
when the home pnee was 70s instead of 8oi per quarter 
but Cobden and Bright urged that there should be no 
taxes on food and Peel who bad considerable sympathy 
with them reduced the duty on com in 1842 but he was 
opposed to its abolition 

Then something happened which made him change his 
mind just as he had changed his mind about Catholic 
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Emancipation m 1829 There was a very bad harvest 
in England and Scotland m 1845 and m Ireland the 
potato crop the chief means of subsistence was so poor 
that there was a famine m the land Peel resohed to 
abolish taxes upon food but the Tory party vhich he 
led belie\ ed m protecting British agriculture mterests 
and he resigned office The Whig leader Lord John 
Russell tried to form a \Vhig Government in the end of 
1845 but he failed to secure the colleagues whom he 
wanted and Peel again became Prime Minister In 
defiance of the opinions of a large section of his own 
party and wth the help of the Whig Opposition he 
repealed the Com Laws m 1846 Immediately atter 
wards he was defeated m the House of Commons and 
had to resign and his action destroyed the strength of 
the To:^ or Conservative party which was divided into 
Protectionists and Peehtes but Jus policy of the free 
admission of com has remained unchanged for over 
eighW years The potato crop m Ireland was worse 
in X046 than it haa been m the precedmg year and 
help had to be given and foreign com imported to keep 
the people from starvation 

Peel s pobey of decreasing import duties upon other 
imports besides gram was afterwards continued by his 
follower William Ewart Gladstone and m great 
measure it has been maintained until the present day 
although It has been modified by a desire to encourage 
trade withm the Empire by admitting imports from the 
Overseas Dommions on easier terms than those from 
foreign countnes and smee the close of the Great German 
War import duties have been imposed to mcrease the 
national revenue When Peel became Prune Mmister, 
most of the national expenditure was met by what is 
called indirect taxation — that is duties upon goods 
manufactured m the country or imported from overseas 
It IS called indirect because the duty is included 
m the price of the goods and the purchaser does not 
know how much he is pay mg for the articles tbemselv es 
or what part of the price is r eall y a tax paid to the 
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Gov emment Peel s hope that the increase m imported 
goods would make up lor the decrease in the duties was 
not realized and the Income Tax (vvhidi he introduced 
m the belief that it would prove to be a temporary 
expedient), and other forms of direct taxation have 
come to supply the Government with the greater part 
of the revenue required for the admimstration of the 
country 

Soon after the victory of the Anti Com Law League 
another pohtical agitation absorbed the attention of the 
counti> Ev er since the passing of the Reform Act of 
1832 there had been a mov ement to w^den the franchise 
and admit new voters to pohtical power This demand 
had been embodied m The People’s Charter a pro 
gramme of reform drawn up in 1S38 It asked that 
every man should have a vote at the age of twenty one 
even if he possessed no property and did not rent a 
house or farm that each constituency should be com- 
posed of an equal number of electors , that voting should 
be by ballot that a Parliament should last for only 
one year that members of the House of Commons 
should no longer be required to quahf) for membership 
b> the owner^ip of land or houses and that members 
of Parliament diould receive payment for their services 
Almost all these things have now become part of the law 
of the land the most important exception is that 
Parliament is not elected annually But the country 
was not ready for such a programme and the Char- 
tists made for some years verj little impression 
Then in 1848 the agitation suddenly revived There 
was a revolution m Prance m that j ear (c/ p 187) and 
there were also revolutionary movements in various 
German states The Qiartvsts teheved that their 
opportunity had come and though tneir leader Feargus 
0 Connor disapproved of violence there were violent 
outbreaks in several parts of the country An insur- 
rection was expected m London on loth April 1848 
when the Chartists were to present a monster petition 
to the House of Commons and great preparations were 
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made to suppress any disorder But there ^^•as no 
attempt at violence and the petition was presented 
peaceably JIanj of the names atta^ed to it were 
round to be fictitious and the Giartist movement 
though most of its aims were ultimately realized did 
not survive the ndiculc produced by the exammation of 
the petition 

Before long many members of the House of Commons 
came to recognize that something must be done in the 
way of parhamentiry reform and the Liberal Govern 
ment of Lord John Russell introduced a Reform BUI 
m 1852 But while there was considerable agreement 
that something ought to be done there were wide 
differences of opinion as to what ought to be done and 
for some years every attempt to pass a Reform BUI 
led to disaster Russell was defeated m 1852 and the 
Conservativ es under Lord Derbj came into office and 
they were then opposed to reform The best chance 
came m the end of the same year when the Derby 
Government was succeeded by a Coahtion Cabmet of 
Liberals and Tree Trade Conservatives under Lord 
Aberdeen but the outbreak of the Crunean War diverted 
attention from home affairs After the war other 
attempts were made both bv a second Conservative 
Cabmet under Lord Derby and by a later Liberal 
Cabinet under Russell At last in 1867 the Conserva 
tives led by Lord Derby and Benjamin Disraeh with 
the help of the Liberal Opposition succeeded in passing 
the Second Reform Act which gave the vote to every 
householder m the towns whatever the value of the 
house that he occupied and also to every lodger who 
paid ;£io a year m rent In the counties the voters 
were occupiers of land or houses valued at or above {12 
a ye ir The Second Reform Act completed the work of 
the Act of 1832 m enfranchising the middle classes and 
It also mcluded a large number of artisans m the towns 
but It made no provision for the agricultural labourers 
m the counties 

The jear that Witnessed the Second Reform Act saw 
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also an important stage m the long struggle for a reform 
of the factory sjstem Lord AsWey had continued to 
urge Parhament to pass laws for tlie protection of women 
and children and his efforts were opposed by the manu- 
facturers and by others who held that the State should 
not mterfere in questions of hours and wages This 
argument as apphed to women and children could not 
survive the revelations made by a Government Com 
mission of Inquiry whidi reported in 1842 The horrors 
revealed in the report were brought home to the con 
science of the nation by Mrs frowning s poem The 
Cry of the Children but the opposition to reform was 
so strong that Ashley could not persuade Parhament 
to do more than forbid the emplo5anent of women or of 
boys under ten years of age in underground mines 
This Act was passed in 1842 and it was not until 1847 
that he succeeded m gettmg the hours of work of young 
persons under eighteen years of age limited to ten hours 
a day A^ey who became Lord Shaftesbury in 1851 
continued his efforts and m 1867 Parhament ordered 
that Government officials should inspect all factories 
m which women and young persons were employed 
Almost all the Cabmets which held office during this 
period had to deal with troubles in Ireland The Union 
was not popular and the Irish people had a number of 
gnevances which were remedied only after a long and 
often violent agitation In the reign of William IV 
and in the first year of Victona there were so many 
outrages committed by Irish Roman Cathohes who 
ob)ected to pay mg tithes to the clergy of the Protestant 
Established Church that the movement was knowm as 
the Tithe War The gnevance was partially re 
moied by the Irish Tithe Act of 1838 but a new agita 
tion led by Daniel O Connell (c/ p 178) began m 1840 
0 Connell asked for the repeal of the Act of Umon and 
the creation of a separate Irish Parliament and some of 
his followers went beyond their leader and demanded 
the entire separation of Ireland from Great Britain 
0 Connell roused a national feehng among the Roman 
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Catholics of Southern Ireland but he disapproved of 
violence and disorder and it was not untd after his 
death that an insurrection was attempted m 1848 
Its leader Wilham Smith O Bnen received very little 
support and the rebelhon was a fiasco but it was soon 
followed by the formation of a secret society known as 
the Fenians which received pecuniary help from Insh 
Americans The Fenians tried various devices A con 
spiracy m 1865 ivas discovered by the Go\ eminent 
in the following year the membere of the society who 
hved m America attepipted an m\aston of Canada 
but were easily driven out and m 1867 there %vas an 
unsuccessful attempt to blow up Clerkenuell Gaol in 
London 

While these various attempts at compelling Great 
Bntain to yield to Irish demands were taking place 
successive Governments were passing measures to im 
prove the condition of the poor and to pio\ ide a national 
S3^tem of education m Ireland Sir Robert Peel m 
1845 tried to concihate Insh Roman Catholics by largely 
increasing a grant which bad been made by the old Insh 
Parhament for the traming of Cathohe pnests at May 
nooth College near Dublm and by cstabhshmg Univer 
sity Colleges for the education of laymen Peel would 
have done still more to improve Bntish relations with 
Ireland but just as Pitt had been prevented by 
George III from passing a wise measure (c/ p 161) 
so Peel found that English and Scottish religious pre 
judices would not allow him to cairj out his policy in 
Its entirety A further step was taken by Gladstone 
when he came into power in 1868 He disestablished 
the Church of Ireland to which only a small mmonty 
of the Insh people belonged and dev oted its rev enues to 
the rehef of the poor 

During the earlier part of the reign of Victoria there 
were large extensions of the Bnlish Empire the result 
partly of wars and partly of exploration and economic 
development Thefightingwasmainlymlndm. Bntish 
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India created by Clive and consolidated by 'Warren 
Hastings had been enlarged in the cqurse of the Great 
French War by territory m Mysore annexed after a long 
struggle with two successive rulers of Mysore Hyder 
Ah. and hu son Tippoo Sahib and by annexations made 
after another long conflict wth the fierce tnbes of the 
Mahrattas A Mahratta war m which the future 
Duke of Wellington gamed his first victory at the Battle 
of Assaye in 1803 had made the British masters of Delhi 
the anaent capital of India The old Mogul Empire 
had long lost its authonty and the Mogul emperor who 
had been under Mahratta rule had willingly accepted 
British protection as also had some other Indian prmces 
The M^rattas had been finally defeated m 1817-18 and 
a series of Governor Generals had been able to devote 
their attention to improvmg the admmistration of British 
India and to suppressmg some cruel practices sucdi as 
sati the custom of burning a widow on her husband s 
funeral pyre But at the beginning of the Victorian Era 
peace of British India threatened bv events m 
the neighbouruig regions of Afghanistan and the Punjab 
The trouble with the Afghans was closelj connected 
ivith a danger which affected Bntish poLcv throughout 
almost the whole of Queea Victoria s reign The vast 
empire of Russia stcetdied to what might be regarded 
as the borders of India and from time to time the 
Russian Government took steps which mdicated an 
mtention to destroy Bntish influence in India In 
1839 the Amur of Afghanistan Dost Mahomed was 
intngmng with Russia and the Governor General of 
India Lord Auckland resolved to dethrone him and 
to replace him by a nval named Shah Sujah A Bntish 
army marched to Kabul the capital of Afghanistan put 
Shah Sujah on the throne and left garrisons at Kabul 
and Kandahar to support the authonty of the new Amir 
The Governor Gencr^ s policy seemed to be successful 
but in 1841-42 there was a rebelbon agamst Shah 
Sujah He was murdered and the British troops were 
attacked and by a gr<®s breach of faith most of ^era 
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were killed Tliis c\ent sho\\cd that Lord Auckland 
had greatlj undcrcstimatod the difficulty and the danger 
of interfering in the affairs of the wild Afghan tnbes 
and he \v^s recalled A new armj ivas sent to retneve 
the military reputation of Great Bntam and it occupied 
Kabul for a time but Dost Mahomed was allowed to 
return as Amir and an agreement was made with him 
It IS very doubtful indeed if I^rd Auckland s inter 
vention in Afghanistan was necessaiy or wise but the 
Indian Government could not have avoided the next 
great struggle the- ivars with the Sikhs the inhabitants 
of the Punjab A great soldier Ranjit Singh had 
trained a powerful army and had made the Ininjab a 
great militarj state He had been friendly to the British 
but when he died the rulers of the Punjab were afraid 
of their own powerful army and m the end of 1845 they 
sent It to invade British India in the hope that it would 
be reduced m numbers and enfeebled by the struggle 
and so would cease to be a danger to the Government 
The Sikhs were the most persistent and the best equipped 
force that the British had e\er had to meet on Inchan 
battlefields and it was only after very severe fighting 
that m 1846 the Punjab ceased to be an independent 
state and came under Bntish protection Two years 
later the Sikh army again revolted and m the second 
Sikh War of 1848-49 Lord Gough who had commanded 
m the first war entirely destroyed the power of the Sikh 
army in the Battle of Gujerat (February 1849) The 
Governor General Lord Dalhousie annexed the Punjab 
This was a necessary consequence of the Sikh attacks 
on British India but Dalhousie aroused suspicion and 
jealousy in India by annexing territory in other parts of 
India especially in Oudh the King of which was deposed 
for misgovemment 

Dalhousie s successor Lord Canning a son of the 
great minister of the reign of George IV had to face the 
gravest peril that Bntish India has ever knoivn The 
Indian Mutiny of 1857-58 was the result partly of a 
distrust of Bntish policy created by Dalhous^ s annexa 
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tions and partly oi a blunder committed by the military 
authorities The Indian army consisted both of British 
troofs and of native soldiers or Sepoys Native troops 
had been employed by the British since the time of 
Chve and they had ra^y proved false to their European 
masters In 1856 a new nfle was supplied for the use 
of the Indian army and the Sepoys believed and had 
some reason for believing that the fat of the cow a 
sacred animal to the Hindus uas used to grease the 
cartndges for the nfles The result was a widespread 
conviction that the Batish intended to destroy the re 
ligion of the Sepo^ by forcing them to defile themselves 
in this way ana the native army mutinied in 1857 
The Sepoys seized Delhi and besieged Cawnpore and 
Lucknow There was a temble massaae of Europeans 
including many women and children at Ca^vnpo^e and 
some time dapsed before fresh Bntish troops could be 
sent But Lucknow callantW defended by Sir Henry 
Laivrence was relieved and Delhi was retaken m Sep- 
tember 1857 and m the following winter Sir Cohn 
Campbell (Lord Clyde) suppressed the Mutiny This 
great struggle was followed in 1858 by the transference of 
the Government of Bntish India from the old East India 
Company to the Crown represented by a Secretary of 
State for India In 1877 PaiUament conferred on the 
queen the title of Empress of India 
\Vhile mihtarv struggles were increasmg the Indian 
dommions c\ploration and commerce were adding 
temtones to the Empire elsewhere New colonies were 
founded m Austmha New' Zealand and Tasmama and 
the discovery of gold and of copper in Austraha brought 
large numbers of fresh colonists in addition to the farmere 
who had been settling for many years and cultivating the 
sod or breeding sheM In South Afnca British colonists 
spread from Cipe Colony which had been annexed in 
1815 into Natal and it became a Bntish colony m 
1843 and in other regions of Afnca the travels and 
«plorations of the great Scottish missionary David 
Uvingstone led to the establishment of British influence 
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In Canada also there was a great expansion and new 
colonies were added to the old French Canadian province 
of Quebec and the English speaking colony of Ontario 
founded largely by refugees from the United States who 
were expelled after the War of American Independence 
because they had supported the British cause 
Not less important than the extension of the temtones 
of the Empire was the problem of the relations of the 
Overseas Dommions with the Motherland The lesson 
of the American War of Independence had not been 
thoroughly learned when Queen Victona came to the 
throne and in the very year of her accession there were 
troubles m Canada whidi might easily have led to 
another disruption of the Empire Canada had been 
divided m 1791 into Quebec or Loiver Canada and On 
tano or Upper Canada and the constitution established 
by Pitt in that j ear had satisfied the Canadians and had 
secured their loyalty dunng the Amencan War of 1812- 
14 But in the interval between the dose of that war 
and the beginning of the Victonan Era the colonists and 
especially the French Canadians m Quebec had come 
to resent the interference of the Home Government in 
local affairs Although each province had its own 
elected Assembly the Legislative Council was appointed 
by the Governor who was responsible to a Secretary of 
State m London As the colonies progressed in popula 
tion and wealth there came a demand that the Legis 
lative Council should be elected by the people instead 
of being nominated by the CrowTi Such a demand 
alarmed the officials in London who thought that it 
would lead to a separation of the Canadian provinces 
from the Empire ^me of the colonists became im 
patient and there was a rebellion both m Quebec and in 
Ontario m 1837 

The rebellion was not senous in itself but it had 
very important results A new Governor the Earl of 
Durham was appointed He was successful m fester 
mg order but he was severe and autocratic and th«* 
Home Government recalled him ^Vhen he came hoine 
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he sent to the Colonial Office what pro\ ed to he the most 
important document m the constitutional history of 
the Empire It was called a ‘ Report on the Atfairs 
of British North Amenca and it is always known as 
Durham s Report Its great ment was that it destroyed 
the old behef that sdf government must lead to separa 
tion and secession from the Empire It showed that a 
refusal to grant self government must cause contmumg 
and mcreasing discontent and thus sow the seeds of 
rebellion and separation It argued that a colony pos 
sessmg an elected Parliament and managing its own 
affairs was likely to remain contented with its position 
in the Empire and that it would therefore be safe to 
grant self government to the Canadians provided that 
Great Bntam retained authontj over foreign policy 
and over the na% al and military measures necessary for 
the defence of the Empire 

Tbe Prune Ihnister Lord Melbourne was wise enough 
to take Durham s advice and in zS^o his Government 
passed the Canadian Act of Union which gave to the 
united provinces of Upper and Lower Canada a Parlia- 
ment ducted by the Canadians and entrusted with 
power over coloniil afliirs The Canadian ministers 
were to be responsible to this Parliament as well as to 
the Governor and the Crown It was a new ideal for 
the Empire and the pnnciple of ‘ responsible govern- 
ment WTis soon afterwards extended to the Australasian 
colonies and at a later date to Cape Colon) 

The impetus given bv Canada to the development of 
the constitution of the IJntish Empire did not end wath 
the establishment of responsible government in iS-tO 
There were besides Canada other British possessions 
in North Amenca—Ncwfoundland Nova Scotia New 
Brunswick and Pnnee Edward Island—and all of these 
With the exception of Newfoundland came to agree to 
form one federated Dommion each of them managing 
its ow-n local affairs but sharing m a central government 
for the admmistration of the Dommion as a whole In 
1867 the British Parhameat passed the British North 
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Amenca Act which formed Canada Nova Scotia and 
Ncu Bninsunck into the Dominion of Canada and the 
Act gave the new Dominion much wider powers than 
had been granted m 1840 Pnnce Edward Island 
entered the Dominion m 1873 and before that date 
three new provinces had been added These provmces 
had been administered by an old tradmg companj the 
Hudson s Bay Corapanj which had played a very large 
part in the exploration of Canada ^e administrative 
powers of the Hudson s Baj Company came to an end 
m 1869 as the similar powers enjo>ed by the East 
India Company had come to an end m 1858 and its 
temtones with other lands recently explored and 
colonized were organized as the provinces of Manitoba 
British Columbia and the North West Temtones and 
were indudcd m the great Canadian Dommion We 
shall see that the example of Canada was afterwards 
followed by other parts of the Empire 



CHAPTER XII 

THE VICTORIAN AGE — II 

The most important aspects of the history of the later 
portion of the Victorian Era ate connected wth Ireland 
and wth the development of the Empire Successive 
(^vemments made useful reforms at home but their 
attention was always being diverted by troubles m 
Ireland or by colonial wars and the differences of policy 
between the two great political parties Liberals and Con- 
servatives were chiefly connected with Insh questions 
and with questions of Empire policy William Ewart 
Gladstone was Prime Minister from 1868 to 1874 from 
1880 to 1885 for a few months in 1886 and for the last 
time from 1892 to 1894 (when he retired from public 
life and another Liberal minister Lord Rosebery took 
his place) and the record of his work as a statesman 
during most of these years is assoaated with Ireland 
Benjamm Disraeli afterwards Lord Beaconsfield was 
Prune Mmister from 1874 to 1880 and postenty thmfe 
of him as an Imperial statesman Lord Salisbury was 
Prime Minister m 1^5-86 from 1886 to 1892 and 
from 1895 to igo2 and his name is also generally 
associated with Ireland and with the Empire 
Yet the domestic legislation of these years was varied 
and important Perliaps the most important step of 
all was taken m 1870 when the Gladstone Min^try 
established a national ^tem of education For nearly 
forty years Parliament Iwd made grants m aid of the 
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education of the young but the Education Act of 1870 
pronded that there should be a school m every parish 
and made it compulsoiy for every parent to send his 
children to school Bisraclis Government in 1878 ap- 
plied the sj'stem of Government supervision of factories 
to factones of all sorts whether women and children 
were emplovcd m them or not and thus for the first 
time gave State protection <0 adult male workers and 
this protection was extended m 18^4 to include a limita 
tion of the hours of v^ork m certain trades A senes of 
Acts increased the nghts and powers of trade unions 
The Third Reform Act passed by Gladstone in 1884 
gave a vote to agncultural labourers in the counties and 
later measures created a new system of local adminis- 
tration — County Councils m 1808 and Parish Councils 
in 1894 

\VJien proposals for domestic reform were made in 
Parliament during these years it used to be replied that 

Ireland blocks the way and from 1877 onwards a 
very large proportion of the time of Parliament was 
absorbed by Irish affairs A new Insh leader Charles 
Stewart Parnell set himself to prevent Parliament as 
far as possible from transacting other business until it 
should repeal the Act of Union and give Home Rule to 
Ireland The House of Commons from time to time 
altered its rules of procedure in order to meet the 
ingenious devices employed by the Inshmen to waste 
time but fresh methods of obstruction were con 
stantly invented and apart from deliberate efforts of 
this kind affairs m Ireland occupaed a disproportionate 
share of the attention 0/ Parliament The Home Rule 
League which had been founded in 1873 was followed 
bj a Land League m 1879 and the object of the Land 
League was to make miserable the life of Insh landlords 
The members of the League not only refused to paj rent 
for the lands they occupied they destroyed crops 
mauned cattle and were guilty of a large number of 
murders One of their methods gave a new word to 
the English language A land agent named Captain 
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Boycott was sentenced by the League to be shunned 
and avoided by everybody in. his neighbouAood any 
one who spoke to him or suOTlied bun with goods ot 
w orked as his servant was to incur the vengeance 01 the 
League IJltiniatcly he had to leave the district and 
the use of this device came to be known as ‘ boycotting 
There were unquestionable abuses ui the Irish land 
system Gladstone had remedied some of them when he 
was m power in 1870 and m i88i he passed a second 
Irish Land Act to protect the tenants from harsh or 
unfair treatment But the Land League continued its 
outrages and Gladstone arrested some of its leaders 
including PamcU and passed a Cnmes Act to strengthen 
the law in repressing disorder in Ireland Then he 
changed his policy of ‘ coercion as it was described 
for an attempt at conciliation and m the begmning of 
1882 released Parnell The new policy did not even 
get a fair start The most important office m the 
Government of Ireland was that of the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant and a new Chief Secretary Lord 
Tredenck Cavendish was sent to Dublin to carry out 
the scheme of conciliation He bad scarcely been a day 
in the countrj when he was murdered along with 
another momment Government offioal in the Phceiux 
Park at Dublin by members of a secret society called 
the ‘ Invincibles ' These muidets put an end to 
Gladstone s new policy another Cnmes Act was passed 
and disorders and outrages continued until he went out 
of office m 1885 There was a General Election that 
jear and Liberals and Conservatives were so equallv 
divided m the new House of Commons that neither could 
conduct a Government without the support of Parnell 
and the InsU members 

Gladstone who had alway-s regretted the failure of 
his concihatory measure determined to try a much 
greater experiment and he announced his intention of 
supporting the Insh demand fox Home Kule The Irish 
mem^ therefore helped him to defeat Lord Salisburv 
the ConservaUve leader who had been in power for a 
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few months and in 1886 Gladstone introduced the 
first Home Rule Bill Ireland was not united in de 
mandmg Home Rule for the Protestants who formed a 
large proportion of the population of Ulster were as 
vehement in insisting upon the mamtenance of the 
Union as the Roman ^thohcs of Munster Leinster and 
Connaught were in desiring its repeal and the violent 
differences which separated Ulster from the rest of 
Ireland had a profound effect upon the whole historv of 
the controversy Gladstone s conversion to Home Rule 
divided the Liberal party into Gladstomans and Liberal 
Unionists led by Joseph Chamberlain and Lord Har 
tington (afterwards DuVe of Devonshire) The first 
Home Rule Bill was thrown out by the House of Cbm 
mons m June 1886 a General Election produced a large 
Unionist m^onty and a Conservative Government 
under Lord S^ifisbury succeeded m repressing Insh dis 
order though not m destroying the demand for Home 
Rule A new Crimes Act armed the Government with 
fresh powers for the punishment and prevention of 
crime while at the same tune efforts were made to 
improve the economic condition of the country and to 
increase its agricultural and fishing industnes The 
next General Election m 1892 gave the Liberals and 
the Insh members together a small majonty over the 
Conservatives and Unionist Liberals and Gfadstone 
though he was m his eighty third year formed a new 
Ministry and introduced the second Home Rule Bill 
It passed the House of Commons but was defeated m 
the House of Lords m i8p3 and Lord Rosebery who 
succeeded Gladstone as Pnme Minister m 1894 did not 
renew the struggle Another Salisbury Cabmet com 
posed both of Conservatives and of Liberal Unionists 
came mto power after a General Election m i8g5 and 
the Irish question slumbered for a tune though it had 
not been settled 

■While Insh troubles wen. harassing successive British 
Governments the development of the Empire involved 
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tlie country in a senes of wars In the last years of 
Disraelis Government the policy of Russia aroused 
great alarm about the safety of India In 1877-78 
there was a war between Russia and Turkey and thq 
Russians were agam believed to be aiming at the con 
quest of Constantmople This danger came to an end 
with the conclusion of peace between Russia and Turkey 
and with a European Congress held at Berlm m 1870 
which soUed some \ery difficult questions connected 
with the micgovemment of their Christian subjects by 
the Turks whose massacres m Bulgaria had shocked 
the whole of Europe The Berlin Conference secured 
ffie independence of Roumama and Serbia as well as of 
Bulgana But at the same tune Russian influence was 
CT^t^ difficulbes for the British in Afghanistan, as U 
done {ort> jears earber The Amir of AfglianJ'tan 
hhere Ah insulted the Government of India and stfrrM 
^ of the wild tribes of tte frontKT again't tb» 
Bn^b Lord Lytton the Viceroy of India, s^nt a 
Bn^h army to Mbol in 1878 ^‘=-rc AJi fl d and dkd 

on his way to eek help in Rcc'ia and his s/.n, Yakul) 
came to terma with the Go/emm'nt of Indu 
Bntiib seKro-d to ha/e carried out 
poke} successfully but a n-d/“ a/zaK rung 
vi-se come. lo S^tf-ab^ 1879 Yikub Hh oi 

Bnti^ ^d in the course of th^ t * /obUion »fi' 


^*P^’®«itatiTes at Kab^ m’ r^W'd An 


Sir Fredfi-ick RoIxtIs soon r-nt/ r< d K dm/ 
irm, 9n*ckl} surrourd^ bj Af>dian* -t-ri'i h i/J fn 
r^ed. Tb-j a n-w f<,t iU" 

rg^^^ewas fTOud— AbdJ 
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India thr polic) of Rus-^a a>ntmucd for some jears to 
catwe onxietj 

the second Afghan War %^as in progress there 
hid been a camnaign m Zululand on the borders of 
Unti^h South Atnea in<l U was scarcely o%cr before 
the Glidstone Goicmmcnt which had just come into 
jxjwcr hid to deal with a iciy difficult South Afnean 
problem After the inneration of Cape Colony in 1815 
the Dutdi settlers who were not prepared to accept 
Bntish rule mosed into neighbouring districts and in 
cour^ of time two Dutch or Boer states were formed — 
the Transiail and tlic Orange Free State Die indc 
pcndcncc of these states was acknowledged Great 
Bntun but there were internal troubles in the Trans 
iial and in 1877 it was innexcd to the Bntish Crown 
Die Tnns\ial Boers had been disturbed by the Zulus 
and thc> mide no resistance to annexation until the 
Zulu war had been fought to protect them Dien in 
1880 thej declared tJieir independence and Ihej gamed 
a Mclory o\cr a small Bntish force at Majuba Hill in 
I ebruirj 1881 Die Gladstone Cabinet of 1880-^5 was 
in office and it decided not to tn to maintain the policy 
of annexation By agreements made in 1881 and in 
1884 the Trans\aal became the South Afnean Republic 
a self goNcming and semi independent state under the 
suzeraint> or supenonty of the Bntish Crown a vague 
arrangement which led to a great war after the lapse of 
some years 

No Pnme Minister ever was more desirous of foUoiving 
a pacific poIic> than W E Gladstone He put an end 
to the Afghan W'ar and refused to fight in South Afnea 
but in spite of his efforts to keep the peace he almost 
immediately found the coantiy in\ol\ed m campaigns 
in Egypt That coimtry was governed by a Khedive 
and was under the over lordship of the Sultan of Turke> 

It was of great importance to Great Bntain because it 
commanded what used to be called the overland 
route to India Passengers used to sail dowm the 
Mediterranean cross by I^d to the Red Sea and take 
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ship again The importance of Egypt as the route to 
India had been greatly increased by the construction 
of a canal through the Isthmus of Suer between 1859 
and 1869 for ships could now pass from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Red Sea and so into the Indian Ocean 
The work was done by a French company but half the 
shares m the Suez Canal belonged to the Khedive of 
Egypt His extravagance made his country bankrupt 
and m 1875 Disraeli then Pnme Minister purchased 
these shares for the British Government A few years 
later the l^edive Ismail who had made this bargain 
was deposed bj the Sultan m favour of his son the 
Khedive Tewfik and Great Bntam and France under 
took the task of helping him to estabhsh good govern 
ment in Egypt 

The Dual Control of Great Bntam and France 
began m 1879 Three years later there was a rebellion 
led bj Arabi Pasha an Egjptian minister who seized 
the cit> of Alexandna The French took no steps to 
repress the rebellion and the Bntish Government 
resolved to restore order After a bombardment of 
Alexandna a Bnti^ force under Sir Garnet Wolsele> 
defeated and captured Arabi Pasha at the Battle of 
Tel el Kcbir (September 18S2) and the Bntish repre- 
sentative or Agent at Cairo became the chief adviser of 
the Egyptian Government Everything seemed to be 
going well when in 1883 a religious fanatic known as 
the Mahdi raised another rebelhon m the Soudan a 
vast distnct chiefly desert which belonged to Egypt 
Gladstone was not prepared to use the resources of 
the British Empire for the reconquest of the Soudan 
but there were troops belongmg to the Egyptian army 
in various parts of the province A British general 
Charles Gordon was sent to arrange for the evacuation 
of the Soudan by these trooM and to try to establish 
some sort of government under the rule of the Mahdi 
Gordon went to the Soudan with a small force and he 
was besieged in Khartoum by the troops of the Mahdi 
The siege began in Mardi 1884 but it was not until 
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September that tlie Bntish Government organized a 
relief expedition under Wolseley It reached Khartoum 
m the end of January 1885 but the fortress had been 
taken two da>s before and Gordon had been murdered 
by the dervishes who followed the Mahdi The failure 
to send aid to General Gordon was deeply resented and 
it was one of the causes of the defeat of the Gladstone 
Government m the same vear 
From 1885 to 1896 there was a penod of almost 
entire peace throughout the Empire and the next senes 
of mihtaiy operations was also connected with the 
Soudan Great Bntain through the Bntish Agent at 
Cairo Lord Cromer had estabh^ed good order in Egypt 
and had made the country solvent but the Soudan had 
remained under the barbarous and tyrannous rule of 
the Mahdi and Iiis successor the Khalifa The Govern 
jnent of Lord Salisbury resolved on its reconquest in 
the interests of Egypt and this was achieved by a victory 
gamed at Omdurman m Swtember 1898 by a force 
partly Bntish and partly Egyptian under the com 
mand of Sir Herbert (afterwards Earl) Kitchener The 
admmistration of the Soudan was undertaken by Great 
Bntam and a great scheme of imgation was earned out 
Scarcely had the Soudan been reconquered when a 
long and arduous struggle broke out in South Afnca 
Economic and social conditions in the Transvaal or 
South Afncan Republic had greatly changed since 1881 
The discovery of gold in 1884 brought large numbers of 
Bntish and other settlers mto the Transvaal and when 
the arrangement made after Majuba was revised m the 
Convention of London in 1884 a provision was mserted 
for the protection of such settlere The Boers them 
selves were old fashioned and improgressive farmers 
and the great industnal developments which between 
rSS4 and 1S99 made the Transvaal a wealthy state 
Were due to the enterpnse of the foreign settlers or 
Uitlanders The numbers of the Uitlanders were 
much larger than those of the Boers and under the 
influence of the President of the Republic Paul Kruger 
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the Transv aal Government took steps to render it ver\ 
difficult— -and indeed almost impossible — for a British 
settler to obtain the nghts of a naturalized citizen m 
accordance with tlie provisions of the Convention of 
London They adopted this policy in order to prev ent 
the Uitlanders from obtaining through their supenonty 
m numbers complete control over the Government of 
the Transvaal but the result was to leav e the large and 
wealthy mdustnal population at the mercy of a small 
number of Boer fanners who forbade them to hold 
pubhc meetmgs and refused to pass measures necessary 
for the proper conduct of the industry on which the 
prospenty of the country depended The Uitlanders 
for example desired to prevent the native Kaffir labourers 
from obtaimng unhmited supphes of alcohohc liquor 
their addiction to which led to outrages and disorders 
but the Government would take no step m this direction 
For some years the Uitlanders were content with 
placing their gnevances before the British Government 
and asking it to insist upon the fulfilment of tlie con 
ditions accepted by the Boers m the Convention of 
London but in the end of 1896 tbe> put themselves 
entirely m the wrong by raising a rebelhon The> 
conspired with Dr Jameson the Administrator of the 
neighbouring British colony of Rhodesia and he led a 
body of troops into the Transvaal to help the Uitlanders 
to seize Pretoria and Johannesburg and obtain control 
of the government The Jameson Raid was easily 
suppressed by the forces of the repubhc and the cause 
of ^e Uitlanders was greatly injured by the incident 
In 1899 they again appalled to the British Gov emment 
to obtam the redress of their gnevances and the High 
Commissioner to South Afnca Sir Alfred (afterwards 
Viscount) Milner tned to persuade President Kruger 
to give the Uitlanders a small representation in the 
Volksraad or Parbament of the Transvaal He refused 
to do so and entered into an offensive alliance with the 
Orange Tree State a Boer repubhc the mdependence 
of which hid been acknowledged bj Great Bntam m 
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1S54 The Orange Free State had no quarrel with the 
British Government but it made common cause with 
the Transvaal and Kruger assured of its support 
sent an ultimatum to the Bntish Government He 
demanded the abandonment of any claim to represent 
the interests of the Uitlanders and the withdrawal of 
British troops which bad been sent to reinforce the 
garrisons in Cape Colony and Natal War broke out in 
October 1899 and though opinion in Great Britain was 
to some extent divided about the justice of the ivar 
the great self go\erning Dominions — Canada Australia 
and New Zealand — sent assistance to the mother 
countij 

Great Britain was not ready for a struggle and the 
Boers mvaded Cape Colony and Natal and besieged 
the towns of Kimberley Mafeking and Lad> smith 
They received support from Boer settlers m Cape Colony 
and the British commander Sir Redvers BuJler when 
ho am\ed in South Africa found that the task before 
him included the relief of three towns and the sup 
pression of a rebellion His forces were inadequate 
and in December there was a senes of disasters The 
reUef of Kimberley was stopped by a defeat at Jligers 
fontem the Cape rebels won a victory at Stormberg 
and BuUer himself who with the mam army was 
advancing through Natal to relieve Ladysmith wras de- 
feated at Colenso on the n\er Tugela The news of 
these reverses led Lord Salisbury s Go\emraent to send 
out large reinforcements and a new commander in 
chief — Lord Roberts who had won distmction m the 
second Afghan ^Var Tlie gamson at I^dysmith was 
hard pressed when Roberts accompanied by Lord 
Kitchener the \uctor of Omdunnan landed at Cape- 
town in January but instead of marching to the 
assistance of BuUer he resohed to bring pressure to 
bear on the Boers elsewhere and thus to simphfy the 
task of the reheving force He advanced upon Kim 
berley and succeeded not only in repelling but also 
in surrounding the besieging army under General 
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Cronje, who with 4 000 men scrrendered at Paarde- 
berg (17th Febrnarj) two daj^ after British troops 
had entered Kimberley By the end of the month 
BuUer had rdieved Ladysmith and Roberts m^ading 
the Boer repnbbcs captured Bloemfontein the capital 
of the Orange Free State m March and Pretoria the 
capital of the Trans\'aal m June A large Boer army 
was defeated outside Pretoria and it was generally 
beheved that the war was o\er 
Lord Roberts returned home lea\'ing the command 
to Lord Kitchener iiho found that the Boers were not 
prepared to accept defeat and adaiowledge the annexa 
tion of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal which 
the British Go\ eminent proclaimed m the summer of 
1900 The> organized with courage and skill a guemlla 
warfare which outlasted the Victorian Era Queen 
Victoria died on 22nd Januar> 1901 m the eightj- 
second 5 ear of her age and the s«t> fourth j ear of her 
reign me longest reira m the whole of our history 
V’henshecametothetmone asagirl mi837 theprestige 
of the monarch} had been lowered b> the «cand^ 
associated with the personal hfe of George IV and by 
the eccentncitiea of his successor She died respected 
and belo\ed as few sovereigns have been and her 
inSuence had been consistent!} exerted for the good of 
her people The South Afncan War did not end until 
after her son Edward VTI (igoi-io) had completed 
the first } ear of his reign 3 y the Treaty of Vereemging 
(Jlaj 1902) the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
became p^ of the British Empire and the Bntish 
Government undertook to grant m due coor'e self- 
gov emment to the new colonies 
The conception of self-gov emmg Colonies or Dommions 
had undergone considerable development between the 
date of the Federation of Canada and the end of the 
Boer War for m 1900 the Australasian colomes with the 
exception of Isew Zealand formed the Commonwealth 
of Australia. It mcludes what were the separate 
colomes of New South V ales ^ ictona South Austraha 
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Queensland Western Australia and Tasmania A begin 
nmg had also been made m the direction of creating a 
partnership among the different portions of the Empire 
mcluding the motherland The old conception of a 
colony as* a mere dependency of Great Bntain had been 
replaced by the conception of the existence unthm the 
Empire of self governing Dommions but these were 
still regarded as daughter nations managing their own 
local affairs but possessing no share m the determination 
of the poUcy of the Empire as a whole Foreign rela 
tions for example were a matter for the mother country 
alone and Great Bntam settled economic questions 
which affected the whole Empire JIany of the Prune 
Ministers of different parts of the Empire came to 
London for the celebration of Queen Victoria s Jubilee 
m 1887 and the opportunity was taken to assemble 
a Colonial Conference for the discussion of Imptnal 
affairs The experiment was successful and it w^s re- 
peated from time to tune and Mr Joseph Chamberlam 
who was Colonial Secretary m Lord Salisbury s Cabinet 
when the old Queen celebrated her Diamond Jubilee 
m 1897 laid great stress upon this new link between 
the states of the Bntish Empire But these Conferences 
were merely for purposes of discussion and though the 
opmion and advice of the Dominion Premiers were 
greatly valued they had no share m the determination 
of pobcy 

In the later years of Queen Victona s reign there was 
a l^ge increase in the extent of the British Empue 
The new temtones were not lands colonized by British 
subjects as Austraha had been colonized but regions 
inhabited by uncivilized peoples among whom Great 
Bntam has undertaken the responsibility of establishing 
order and good go\ emment The Soudan is an example 
of this land of temtory and there are many more 
especially m the continent of Africa As the Dark 
Continent was gradually explored nearly all the 
European Powers including the new Powers of the 
German Empire Belgium and Italy became ambitious 
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of creating what ^\ere called spheres of influence in 
Afnca and Great Bntam established a large number 
of African Protectorates jncluding British Somahland 
Bntish East Afnca (now Kenya Colony) Uganda and 
Nigeria This scramble for Afnca was conducted 
wiSiout bringing about any raibtary conflict among the 
competmg Powers but conditions m Western Europe 
were menacing the continuance of the penod of peace 
which had followed the Franco Prussian War of 1870-71 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE nVENTIETn CENTURY — I 

If the chief interest of the last thirty years of the 
nineteenth century lies m the development of the Empire 
the most important aspect of the early >ears of the 
twentieth century is to be found m the region of foreign 
pohey At home the long Conservative regime which 
had lasted since z886 (with a short break m 1892-95} 
came to an end in 1905 Lord Salisbury had retired 
from office at the beginning of the new reign and his 
successor Mr Arthur Balfour (aftenvards the Earl 
of Balfour) found great difficulty m keeping Ins party 
together The Conservative party of that date included 
both the old Conservatives who had followed Disraeli 
and a body of Laberal Unionists who had left the Liberal 
party when Gladstone adopted a Home Rule policy 
in 1886 One of the Liberal Unionist ministers in 
Mr Balfour s Cabinet Jo-eph Chamberlain proposed m 
1903 to abandon the policy of Free Trade m favour of a 
system which was desenbed as Tariff Refonn — that is 
a change m the tanff or stale of customs duties charged 
upon foreign goods entenng this country His object 
was partly to give the advantage of lower charges 
to goods commg from withm the Empire and partly 
to revnve the old device of protecting Bntish manufac- 
turers from the competition of foreign rivals Other 
promment Liberal Unionists and some Conservatives 
vigorously opposed these proposals and the party was 

tia 
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Jivided against itself Tlie Balfour Cabinet had also 
incurred great unpopularity by an Education Act (1902) 
jvhich IS now recognized to have produced in manj iivays 
a useful and successful de%elopment of the educational 
system m England and bj sanctioning the importation 
of Chinese labourers into South Africa to help to restart 
the mines after the svar A General Election m the 
begmning of igo6 resulted m a large Liberal majority 
The Liberals under Sir Heiuy Campbell Bannerman 
(Pnme Mimster from 1906 to 190S) and then under 
Mr Asquith (afterii'ards the Earl of Oxford and Asquith) 
were m office for eight years before the outbreak of 
the Great German War brought a cessation of ordinary 
political maliy During that period they estabhdied 
a system of old age pensions introduced the custom of 
paying members of the House of Commons for their 
services and limited the constitutional pouers of the 
House of Lords The Conservative party strongly ob- 
jected to proposals made by the Liberal Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Mr Lloyd George in the Budget 
of 1909 and after it had p^sed through the House of 
Commons it was rejected by the Lords The House of 
Lords had lost m the seventeenth century the right of 
altenng or amending Money Bills but it still possessed 
the pouer of rejectmg them though that power had not 
been exercised for many years When the Lords threw 
out the Budget Mr Asquith appealed to the country, 
but the verdict given m a General Election m January 
1910 was indecisive The Liberals lost one hundred 
seats and had only a tiny majority over the Conserva- 
tives and Liberal Uniorasts but with the help of the 
In^ Nationahsts they remained in office and brought 
3^ill to limit the power of the House of Loetk 
Die Parliament BUI proposed to deprive the House 
Lwds of the right to reject a Money Bill sent up by 
the Commons and also to deprive it of the right of 
rejectmg a Bill of any kmd sent up by the Commons 
m each of three successive sessions and it also provided 
that the duration of a Pathameat should be five years 
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at the utmost instead of the seven jears allowed by the 
Septennial Act of 1716 Party conflict over these pro- 
posals was verj bitter when Ring Edward VII ^ed 
m May 1910 and while the country was mourning his 
loss an effort was made to amve at an amicable settle- 
ment and a Constitutional Conference was held Its 
members failed to agree and the opimon of the country 
was invited a second tune in the course of one year 
A General Election m December merely repeated the 
results of the January election and the Parliament 
Bill passed mto law m 1911 The House of I^rds by 
a majority permitted it to pass because Mr Asquith 
had obtained the consent of King George V to the crea 
tion of a large number of peers m the event of the Bill 
being rejected A Bill for the Disestablishment of the 
Church m Wales was passed by the House of Commons 
in the three successive sessions of 1912 1913 and 1914 
and was rejected by the Lords m 19x2 and 1013 Ihe 
Bill thus became law under the provisions of the Parlia 
ment Act m 19x4 but its operation was postponed until 
after the end of the Great War 
A still more important measure vras also passed under 
the Parhament Act From January 1910 the Asquith 
Cabinet held office only through the support of the 
Insh Nationalists who had never abandoned their 
demand for Home Rule They knew that the House of 
Lords would ne\ er pass a Home Rule Bill and they had 
therefore welcomed the passmg of the Parliament Act 
Although the question of Home Rule for Ireland had 
not been defimtely before the <»untiy at either of the 
elections m 1910 Mr Asquith introduced the third 
Home Rule BiU m 19x2 It was rejected by the Lords 
both m 1912 and in 1913 and when it was passing 
through its third successive session in the House of 
Commons in 19x4 the opposition of Ulster was so vehe 
ment that the country seemed to be on the verge of 
avil ivar The Ulstermen declared that they would 
ne\er submit to the role of an Insh Parhament m which 
their hereAtary enemies would have an ovenvhelramg 
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majonty and the Nationalists Tvould not hear of the 
exdusion of Ulster from the operation of the Bill The 
Ulstermen were preparing to defend themselves by an 
armed volunteer force and their preparations had the 
approval of the Conservative leaders The king called 
a Conference m July 1914 to try to devise a peaceful 
compromise The Conference failed but withm a few 
dajs the country was plunged into a European war 
and Mr John Redmond the Nationalist leader under- 
took that Ireland would remam peaceful during the 
struggle The Bill became under the Parhament Act 
the Horae Rule Act of 1914 but its operation w^as sus 
pended and Mr Asquith promised that Ulster would 
be excepted from its scope The compromise thus de- 
vised had no effect for as we shall see the Horae Rule 
Act of 1914 was never earned into operation 
The most notable success of the Liberal period of rule 
was attamed m South Afnca Before the fall of the 
Balfour Cabmet the energy and statesmanship of Lord 
Milner had enabled the country to recover from the 
effects of the three jears of war and the Cabinet in- 
tended that under his successor the two new colonies 
should cease to be governed by administrators) appomted 
by Great Bntain and should have representative in- 
stitutions though not yet complete self gov emment 
\^en Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman became Prime 
Jlimster in the end of 1905 he resolved to go beyond the 
intentions of his predecessor and to satisfy the desire 
of the Boers for an immediate grant of self government 
The wisdom of giving an autonomous constitution within 
three >ears after the end of a long struggle was doubted 
b} a large section of pobhc opmion but it was justified 
by the result Under the guidance of a great statesman 
General Louis Botha the two new colonies responded 
lojallj to the trust which had been reposed in them 
and in 1909 thej united with the older Bntish colonies 
to foim the Union of South Afnca a great federal 
Dominion whidi includes Cape Colony NatS the Trans 
vaal and the Orange Free State 
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Dunng the carlj jears of the twentieth century 
Bntish foreign policj underwent an important develop- 
ment Since the end of the Napoleonic ^Var the traditional 
policy of the country had b^n to avoid alliances with 
any of tlie Powers of the Continent except for occasional 
and temporary purposes This rule had been easilj 
maintained until the Franco Prussian War brought about 
a profound change in the European situation The 
annexation of Alsace Lorraine bj the new German 
Empire m 1871 made fnendship between France and 
Germany an impossibility for the French were deter- 
mined to recover, at some future date their lost pro 
Vinces Both countries maintained large armies by the 
system of conscription or compulsory mihtary service 
and each was enga^d in fonning an alhance with other 
European states France found it difficult to secure an 
ally She was the only great Republic in Europe 
and the monarchs of other countnes distrusted repubh 
can institutions and were afraid that the Third French 
Republic would try to spread republicanism m Europe 
as the First French Republic had done Immediately 
after the war the German Empire made an alliance both 
with the Austrian and with the Russian Empire and 
the League of the Three Emperors left France without 
an ally But Austria and Russia were rivals for pre 
dominance in the Balkans where the new states Greece 
Bulgaria Roumania and Serbia which threw off the 
yoke of Turkey in the course of the nineteenth century 
were hkely to come under the influence of one or other 
of the two great Empires It became impossible for 
Germany to retain an alhance both with Ausfna ard with 
Russia and she chose Aostna The alliance of Germany 
and Austria mcluded the new Kingdom of Italy and was 
known as the Tnple Alliance But Italy and Austria 
were never really fnendly because Austna retamed 
temtory inhabited by Italians and the Italian Govern 
ment wished to include this temtory within the Italian 
kingdom The Union of Italy had been finally achieved 
in 1870 when dunng the Franco Pru«sian \\ar the 
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Italians took possession of Rome which had belonged 
to the Papacy 

The relations between Russia and Germany became 
more stramed after the succession of a j oung emperor 
WiUiam II to the throne of the German Empire in 2888 
and his pobcy led to an alhance between France 
and Russia This Dual Alliance came into existence 
in 1895 and thenceforward Europe was divided into 
two hostile camps The Triple Alliance and the Dual 
Alhance opposed each other in the discussion of European 
affairs ana thej were prepanng to oppose each other upon 
the battlefield Great Britain for long remained un 
connected with either of the rival alliances and m the 
last years of the nineteenth century was more fnendly 
ivith Germany than with France The widespread ex 
tent of the British Empire naturan> brought about dif« 
ficulties with other Powers There were many subjects 
of disagreement with France m Egypt and elsewhere 
and Russian policy on the frontiers of India always 
aroused suspicion Disagreements ^^•lth Germany were 
settled in 1890 by an arrangement in accordance with 
which Great Britain ceded to Germany the island of 
Heligoland and received compensation elsewhere The 
outbreak of the South Afncan War in 1S99 produced a 
violent anti British feeling m France and Germany ahke 
and Lord Salisbury s Go\ ernment w as somew hat cd armed 
by the hostility shown to Great Bntain b> the European 
Powers Tins alarm led m 1902 to the first perraa 
nent alhance made by Great Bntain It w’as an mhance 
not ivith any European Power but wath the great Eas 
tern Empire of Japan In 1895 the Japanese had been 
successful m a avar with China and France Russia 
and Germany had mteraened to prevent them from 
reaping the fruits of their victory Japan was therefore 
ready to make on agreement with Great Bntain its 
terms unlike those of the Tnplc and Dual Alliances 
were made known to the worm If either Power was 
attacked by more than one enemy the other was to 
come to Its help 
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The arrangement wtli Japan ^vas soon followed by a 
more remarkable and significsint departure from the policj 
of isolation or no alliances The German Empire 
was engaged in the construction of a great navy the 
object of which could only be to challenge the supremacy 
of the fleet upon which Uie safety of Great Bntam de 
pended Tins country possessed only a small army and 
made no effort to rival the great military forces of the 
continental Powers Germanj possessed the largest 
and most efficient of these great armies and while she 
was creatmg alarm m Great Britain by her nav^ pro 
gramme she was also creating alarm m France by 
strengthening her army In these circumstances Great 
Bntam and Frunce m J904 came to an agreement 
bj which all the outstanding questions between the 
two countnes in different parts of the world—in 
Jforocco in Madagascar and m Egypt — were amicably 
settled just as similar disagreements between Germany 
and Great Bntam had b^ settled m 1890 Great 
Bntam did not jom the Dual Alliance and &e Bntish 
Government did not even know the details of the treaty 
between Russia and France But the settlement of all 
the old disputes between France and Great Bntam had 
m the European conditions of 1904 a much greater 
significance than the settlement with Gennany in 1890 
It was announced that these old disputes had been settled 
in order that the two countnes might act together in 
the future and follow the same policy and the fnendlj 
understanding between them received the French title of 
the Entente Cordtale It was known that Great Bntam 
would support France in European Conferences called 
to decide difficult questions 

German} was alarmed by the Entente Cordtale and 
the German Government took in X905 the opportunity 
of a dispute about French claims m Morocco to ascertain 
how far Great Britain was prepared to support France 
There was a danger of war but Germany gave way The 
Morocco dispute of 1905 was very important because 
after It w^ over Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman who 
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had just become Pnme Minister allowed French and 
British generals to discuss the military plans of the two 
countnes m the e\ ent of Germany s making an attack 
upon France No promise of British assistance was giv en 
but the fact that plans of defence against a German 
mvasion of France m ere drawn up ivith the consent of 
the British Prime Mmister made it almost impossible 
to refuse to gi\e help if the occasion should arise In 
1907 outstanding disputes between Great Britam and 
Russia were settled but Great Bntain did not enter the 
Bual Albance and when there was danger of war between 
Austna and Russia m 1908 and the German Emperor m 
a grandiloquent speech proclaimed that Austna s ally 
stood by her m shining armour the British Govern 
ment remained aloof and Russia yielded upon the point 
at issue although Austna was undeniably in the wrong 
Once again in igii Germany challenged the Entente 
Cordiale on the question of French mfluence in Morocco 
Great Bntam announced her intention of supportmg 
France and Germany accepted a compromise But 
the danger of war had been so close that the Bntish 
and French Governments made a naval agreement in 
accordance with which the French fleet was concen 
trated m the Mediterranean and Uie Bntish fleet became 
partially responsible for tlie protection of the nortliem 
coast of France 

The Entente Cordxale m its ongm purely peaceful had 
thus become under the pressure of repeated German 
aggression the equivalent of a defensive alliance be 
tween Great Bntam and Fruice though Great Bn 
tain had given Prance no definite promise of help if 
the Germans should attack the Repubhc The vast 
military machine which Germany had been cnOTged 
in constructing for forty years was not likely to 
remain unused and by X914 tlie Germans had built 
their great navy In the summer of tliat year thev 
completed the reconstruction of the Kiel Caml whicli 
had been deepened so as to allow warships to m 
safety to and fro between tlie Baltic and the Nortli 
VOL II 15 
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Sea Germany was ready for war and the occasion soon 
came 

The trouble which was ultimately to mvohe nearly 
the whole of the world began in the east of Europe 
Three of the Balkan Powers went to war with Turkey 
m 1912 m order to succour the Christians in Mace 
donia and Albama who were being badly treated by the 
Turks They succeeded m defeating Turkey but they 
immediately quarrelled among themselves Bulgana 
attacked Greece and Serbia and these two states ivith 
the help of Roumania depnved the Bulgarians of their 
share of the spoils won m the previous war One result 
of the Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913 was an increase m 
the power of Serbia and the influence of the Serbs 
aroused the jealousy of Austna There were in the 
Austro Hungarian dommions la^e districts the popu 
lation of which were Serbs or ^go Slavs and it was 
known that these subject races of the Austnan Empire 
were aiming it a union with their kinsfolk m the king 
dom of Serbia 

On Sunday 28th June 1914 the Archduke Francis 
perdmand nephew and heir of the old Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austna was murdered at Serajevo a town in 
Bosnia a Jugo Slav or Southern Slav district which had 
recently been incorporated m the Empire Austria 
declared that the assassins had been instigated by the 
Serbian Government and sent an ultimatum to Serbia 
demanding the acceptance of many humiliating con 
ditions and threatening war vvithm two dajs if these 
conditions were refused There is no doubt that Ger 
many as the ally of Austna was aware of the demands 
made m the ultimatum The Serbs mtxmated their 
vvilhngness to jield to all the Austnan demands except 
two and asked that these two should be placed before 
an mtemational court Austria contemptuously refused 
this request and declared war on Serbia on 28th July 
The Serbs were m intimate relations with Russia and 
they looked to Russia for help It was obvious that the 
conflict was likely to involve the whole of Europe 
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Gennany assisting Austna and France assisting Russia 
The British Foreign Minister Sir Edward Grey tried 
hard to assemble a European Conference to mediate 
between Austna and Serbia but the two Central Euro- 
pean Powers Germany and Austna, refused to take part 
in such a Conference The Germans who at first had 
encouraged their alhes did make one suggestion of 
delay but it %vas too late On ist August German) 
declared war on Russia and on 2nd August German 
troops invaded France 

A European War had begun but it was still uncertain 
whether Great Bntam was to take part m it There w^s 
a moral obhgation though there was no legal contract 
to support France and Germany tried to secure Bntish 
neutrality by offenng that after her victory she would 
be content with seizing some of the numerous French 
colonies and would not annex any province of France 
itself The Prime Mmister Mr Asquith denounced 
this suggestion as an infamous proposal but the 
British attitude remained uncertam until it was decided 
^ the German invasion of Belgium Great Bntam, 
Irance, and Germany were all solemnly pledged to mam 
tarn and protect Belgian neutrality and the Bntish 
Government following the precedent of 1870 asked 
eatli of these countnes if the pledge was to be observed 
The French Government at once gave an assurance of its 
intention to be loyal to its word The German Govern 
ment refused to reply and on 3rd August the Kmg of the 
Belgians mformed Great Bntam that Germany was 
about to mvade his country and asked for the protection 
which the Bntish Government was bound by treaty to 
provide An ultimatum was at once sent to Germany 
askmg for an undertaking to respect the neutraUty of 
Belgium It received no reply and at midnight on 
4th August Great Bntam became a combatant as the ally 
of France Russia and Serbia against Germany and 
Austna 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE TWENTIETn CENTURY — II 

The Germans mvadcd Belgiom in 1914 because they had 
long ago made up their nunds to do so and their military 
plans could not be altered at the last moment even for 
the chance of keepmg Great Bntam neutral These plans 
were earned out successfully but the success was not 
complete and victory depended upon complete success 
The French were deceived and out manceuvred Their 
generals had been quite sure that the German mvaston 
would be made farther south and them preparations had 
been made on that false assumption Thev ivere also 
>vrong about ^e numbers which Germany put mto the 
field for an mvasion of France The result of these 
miscalculations was that before the month of August 
had come to an end a vast German army had swept 
through Belgium and had penetrated so far mto France 
that Pans was m grave pe^ A Bntish army under Sir 
John French had been sent at once to the assistance of 
the French but both French and Bntish had to fall 
back before overwhelmmg numbers and the Bntish 
retreat from Mons in Belgium to the nver Sfame is one 
of the most honourable episodes in Bntish mihtaiy 
annals At the end of August the German people 
behe\ed that the war had been won 
But the Gennan onset had not destroyed the fightmg 
forces of their enemies the mam aim of every army and 
the bnlliant advance came to an end before it could 
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achie\e the tnumph of the capture of the French capital 
The entry of a German army mto Paris would not onlv 
ha\e been a severe blow to French prestige and spirit 
but would also have dislocated the machmeiy of govern 
ment The French people and their rulers were deter 
mined to contmue the struggle even if Paris should fall 
and arrangements v\ere made for the transference of 
the Gov emment to Bordeaux But Pans did not fall 
Early m September the French armies m conjunction 
with the small Bntish force made a counter attack 
and m the First Battle of the Marne drove the Germans 
back m considerable disorder to the banks of the nver 
Aisne There the pursuit ended for the Germans 
entrenched themselves m strong positions Their 
attempt to deade the issue of the war m a few weeks 
fightmg had failed, and the French army could count 
upon receiving reinforcements from the troops which 
Lord Kitchener was raising and training m Great Bntam 
The crimes perpetrated by the Germans in the course 
of the uivasion of Belgium had aroused a widespread 
indignation and had inspired the crowds of British 
volunteers who v^ere offering themselves for service 
against so cruel an enemy 

For four years from Sieptember 1914 there were two 
great entrenched lines facing each other m the Western 
theatre of war Soon after the German retreat to the 
Aisne these lines of trenches extended from the North 
Sea to the borders of Switzerland The Gennans held 
almost all the Belgian coast and m the late autumn 
they made a great effort to advance upon the ports of 
Calais and Boulogne which formed the lines of com 
munication between France and Britain This effort 
w^s foiled by the success of the Bntish army m the 
First Battle of Ypres (October November 1914) and 
the Germans never obtained possession of the Channel 
ports While the Gennans had failed m three great aims 
— the complete defeat of the French armies the capture of 
Pans and the seizure of the Channel ports — the success 
which they had attained was sufficiently remarkable 
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They had advanced far into their enemy s territory and 
had established themselves m what were to pro\ e almost 
impregnable positions and they had done this in spite 
of having to fight on two fronts At the very beginning 
of the war the Russians had helped their French allies 
by invading East Prussia and though the} were de 
feated and dn\en out their campaigns there and m 
Poland withdrew a large portion of the German army 
from France and Belgium The Russians also attacked 
and defeated the Austnans 
In each of the }ears 1915 1916 and 1917 the French 
and the Bntish tried to break through the great en 
trenched Gcnmn line m the West and as time went on 
the French who had borne the brunt of the earl} fight 
ing recened more and more relief from the armies 
raised m Great Bntam at first voluntanly and after 
1916 through the adoption of compulsorj militaiy 
service The efforts made b> the Bntish in 1915 — at 
Neu\e Chapellc m Marcli and at Loos in September— 
were unsuccessful exMnments but thy repelled in 
April m the Second Battle of \ pres a German attack 
made with a new weapon of warfare a poisonous gis 
In igr6 the French defeated a tremendous and long 
continued German onslaught upon the fortress of Ver 
dun and the Bntish conducted a great offensue upon 
the mer Somme which resulted in a considerable gam 
of temtor} but did not succeed in breaking the German 
line In 1917 the French were unsuccessful m a great 
onensi\e action fought between Soissons and Rheims 
and the Bntish after a bnlliant success near Arras in 
the spnni spent the autumn ui a \ am effort knowai as 
the Third Battle of Ypres to dme the Germans from 
the Belgian coast 

\\liile the mam Fnnco-Bntish effort was being madu 
on the \\ cstem front the area of military operations w as 
constanti} being ivjdened TIic Bntish Overseas Do- 
minions recognized from the first that the threat of a 
German militar} domination affected the whole world 
and the} shared the stress of Uie conflict with Great 
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Bntain In the end of 1914 Turkey jomed the Central 
Powers and in 1915 a Bntish expedition was sent to the 
Dardanelles m the hope of capturing Constantinople and 
thus rendering valuable assistance to the Russians who 
were fighting uiree enemies — the Germans the Austnans 
and the Turks The capture of Constantinople and 
the opening of the Black would aUo ha\e provided 
greatly improved means of communication with Russia 
and might have profoundly affected the course of the 
war, but the expedition was mismanaged It began as 
a purely naval attempt and the unsuccessful naval 
assault ga\e warning to the Turks and when an army 
was afterw-ards sent to the peninsula of Gallipoli it 
found the ground occupied b> well entrenched Turkish 
forces There was much hard fightmg m which Aus 
trahans and New Zealanders played a specially gallant 
part but the number of troops was never adequate to 
the task before them and in fhe end of the year the 
Expeditionary Force was withdrawn Two European 
nations entered the war m 1915 Italy which though 
still a member of the Triple Alliance had declared its 
neutrality in 1914 joined the Allies m May 1915 in order 
to bring under its own rule the Itaban districts m the 
Austrian Empire Bulgana on the other hand made 
an alliance with the Central Powers in September and 
attacked Serbia The Serbs had hitherto been able to 
defend their country but they were soon overpowered 
b> a combmation of Austnans Germans and Bulgars 
In 1916 Roumania which had long hesitated at last 
made up its mmd to adopt the cause of the Allies but 
the Roumanian military effort was misdirected and 
most of the country was soon occupied by the Germans 
The war was not confined to the continent of Europe 
The German colonies were captured by expeditions sent 
cither bj Great Bntain or by one of the Dommions 
TTie Union of South Afnca ^owed its lo3ralty to the 
Empire both b> sending troops to Europe and by cap- 
turing German South VVest Afnca m 1915 and German 
East Afnca m 1916 the first of these ocpedUions was 
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delated by a rebellion in 1914 but if was suppressed by 
General Botha The entry of Turkey into the war was 
followed not only by the attempt on the Dardanelles but 
also by expeditions to Mesopotamia and S^a in which 
after severe fighting and some reverses Bntish troops 
Were ultimately victorious At sea a German squadron 
defeated an mfenor British naval force off Coronel on 
the coast of Chile in November igr4 but reinforce- 
ments w-ere sent and m December the German squadron 
was destroyed off the Falkland Islands After that 
the German Fleet except for a few raiders which were 
tracked dowm and destroyed was confined to its home 
waters and was watched by the British Grand Fleet in 
the North Sea OccasionaH> m 1914 and 1915 German 
ships were sent to raid the British coast and bombard 
seaside toivns and on 31st May 1916 was fought the 
Battle of Jutland the only great naval action m the 
course of the war The Bntish fleet was greatly supenor 
m numbers to the German fleet and the object of the 
German admiral was to engage a portion of it while 
avoiding the nsk of a conflict on a large scale In this 
he succeeded but only through the lucky accident of a 
sea fog The Germans narrowly escaped what must 
have been an annihilating defeat at the hands of Sir 
John Jellicoe the Commander m Chief of the British 
Grmid Fleet and though they had actually mflicted 
greater losses than they suffered they realized that the 
nsk of the total destruction of their fleet was too great 
to justify a repetition of their enterpnse For the rest 
of the war the German High Seas Fleet remained in its 
harbours 

The most important German naval effort was a sub 
manne campaign which had momentous results In 
the early months of the war some Bntish warships were 
destrojed by torpedoes fired by submarines and in the 
begxnnmg of 1915 the German Government determined 
to use these vessels m order to prevent supplies from 
reachmg this island. The Allies had declared a blockide 
of the German coast and had been partially successful 
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m preventing goodi from reaching Germanv though 
a \er3 considerable amount was imported through 
the Scandinanan countnes But Germany coidd feed 
her inhabitants from the fruits of her owm *=oiI whereas 
the population of Great Britain depended for bread 
upon imported gram If the mercantile marine could 
be intimidated and if merchant ves'^eU should cease to 
enter Bntish harbours starvation would ensue and the 
British Government would be compelled to accept anj 
terms that Germanj might like to offer In accordance 
wnth this scheme the coasts of the Bntish Isles werL pro- 
claimed to be under a ‘ submarine blockade and v cssels 
approaching them were sunk at sight bj German sub 
mannes wnSiout regard to the fate of their crews 
The country vvas saved bj the courage of its sailors 
who faced the new and terrible danger witJi undaunted 
courage and the submarine compaim at once created 
difficulties between German) and the greatest of the 
neutral nations the United States of Amenca After 
the Germans sank m May 1915 the Atlantic liner 
Lustlama with a loss of i 200 persons monj of them 
American citizens the President of the United States 
Mr Woodrow Wilson extorted from the German Govern 
ment a promise not to sink unarmed merclmntmcn 
Without warning The promise was not kept and it 
wois withdrawn early in 1Q17 when the Germans openly 
resumed the practice of what was called ' unrestricted ’ 
submanne warfare The courage of the mercantile 
marme was put to another and still more severe test 
but the sailors were determined and undismayed just 
as the atizens of London and other towns refused to be 
temfied by the air raids with which the Germans hoped 
to break the spirit of the avilian population and to 
create a demand for peace at any pnee The spnng and 
early summer of 1917 were a very anxious time but 
gradually devices mr destroy mg the submannes were 
increased and improved and the renewal of the unre- 
stricted campaign brought a new and powerful enemy 
into the field against Germany When tlie German 
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B romise was withdrawn President Wilson recalled the 
United States Ambassador from Berhn and sent back 
the German Ambassador in Washington He did not at 
once declare war but a few weeks later there came the 
revelation of a German plot to embroil the United States 
in a w ar with Metico In April 1917 the United States 
entered the Great War m co operation with the Allies 
though they did not actually join the Alliance 
The American declaration of war occurred at a time 
when a great disaster wis happening to the Alhed cause 
Throughout the j ears 1914 1915 and 1916 the Russians 
had been fighting ceaselessly and often successfully and 
their gallant md sustained effort had been mvaluable to 
France and Bntam In March 1917 there was arevolu 
tion in Russia and the Czar Nicholas II was compelled 
to abdicate At first the Russians contmued the struggle 
and a Russian army gamed some victones but the fall 
of the Czar had loosened the bonds of military discipline 
and the soldiers refused to fight and m the end of the 
year the unhappy country fell under the domination of 
a small body of extremists known as Bolsheviks who 
made peace with Germany on humibating terms and 
devoted their attention to securing their own power an 
object attained by wholesale massacres of Russian sub- 
jects The collapse of Russia enabled the Germans to 
send fresh troops to the West and it explams the lack 
of success expenenced by the Bntish m the autumn of 
1917 and also a serious defeat suffered by the Italians m 
their difficult campaign against the Austnans who were 
reinforced by German troops 

In the end of 1917 France and Bntam greatly 
weakened by the Russian failure were holding theu 
entrenched Ime m the West Serbia and Roumama had 
been overrun by the enemy and Italy with French and 
Bntish help had just stopped a very dangeroiK Austro 
German advance mto Italian temtory The end of the 
war seemed to be a very long way off There had been 
many changes smee the beginning of the war Mr 
Asquith s Liberal Cabmet had l«en compelled in 1915 
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to form a Coalition with the Conservatives and this 
First Coalition Go'v emment had been broken up m the 
end of igi6 and had been replaced by another Coali 
tion under Mr Doyd George as Prune Minister Lord 
Kitchener who had organized the British mihtary effort 
in 1914-15 had been drowned m igi6 while on his way 
to Russia the ship m which he was a passenger had 
struck a German mine In the field Sir John French 
had been succeeded as Commander in Chief by Sir 
Douglas Haig The country had endured many dts 
appointments and it had before it another severe test 
of Its courage and determination 
The United States had made no preparation for 
war and though conscription was at once introduced 
time must elapse before the annies m the West could 
be reinforced by any considerable number of Amencan 
soldiers The Germans having no longer to fight on 
two fronts brought almost ali their forces to the West 
in the hope of winning a complete victory and ending 
the war before the Amencans were ready In March 
they made a violent assault mion the British army in 
the region where it joined the French army The object 
was to divide the two armies and deal witn each of them 
separately The Germans won a great victory m the 
Second Battle of the Somme captured many prisoners 
and recovered at a blow much ground which had been 
slowly taken from them m the three preceding years but 
they did not attain their great object The French and 
the Bntish retained contact wth each other and both 
countries made desperate efforts to meet the German 
attack Among the expedients adopted for this purpose 
was the appomtment of a French general Marshal Foch 
as Commander in Chief of all the AUied forces m the 
West The danger was not over when the first German 
assault was checked The enemy tried m April to break 
the British Ime in the north and to seize the Channel 
ports Again they won uctones but agam they were 
balked m their mam object for the Bntish hue was 
still intact In 5 Iaj they had another cenes of succe ses 
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m attacking the Frencli but once more they achieved 
notliing m the nature of a decisive result Their re 
sources were being exhausted by the violence and per 
sistence of their efforts and m July they were only 
partially successful in an assault upon the French in the 
neighbourhood of Reims 

By that time Marshal Foch was ready and a French 
counter attack dro\ e the Germans across the nver 
Marne It was the beginning of a senes of Allied vie- 
tones The Bntish under Sir Douglas Haig began m 
August an advance which never halted It was only a 
question whether the Allies should try to end the war 
in 1918 or should watt for the Araencan troops vvhich 
were arriving in large numbers and some of which were 
taking part in the fighting Haig took the responsibihty 
of an attempt to gam at once a final and decisive victory 
and the Bntish and French aimies continued to drive 
the Germans out of France and Belgium Elsewhere 
the allies of Gennany were coming to mef A Franco 
Bntish force sent to Salonica to the help of the Serbians 
m 1915 had not saved Serbia from conquest but with 
the aid of the heroic remnants of the Serbian army 
it inflicted defeat upon the Bulgarians in the summer 
of 1918 The Bntish expedition to Syria after some 
initial disasters had captured Jerusalem in the end of 
1917 and m the following year it drove the Turks out 
of Palestine Bntish authont} had been established 
m Mesopotamia The Itahans m October 1918 won 
a senes of victones over the Austrians 

The end of the war had come Bulgana surrendered 
in September Turkey m October and Austna on 3rd 
November A revolution broke out in Gennany and 
Kaiser William II abdicated and fled to Holland The 
Germans had already besought President Wilson to use 
his influence with the Allies to secure an armistice and 
on 8th November JIarshil Foch dictated to a German 
delegation the terms on which an armistice would be 
granted On Mondaj nth November fighting ceased. 
Tliere could be no doubt about the completeness of the 
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Allied victory The Germans undertook to take their 
amues back to Germany without delay and to surrender 
their navy and their militarj stores and 'killed gamsons 
were to occupy German temtory on the left bank of the 
Rhine 

The peace negotiations were long and complicated 
By the Treaty of Versailles (1919) Alsace and Lorraine 
were restored to France, the integrity of the kmgdom 
of Belgium was established and the boundanes of Italy 
were enlarged Three new states were created m 
Eastern Europe The Repubhc of Poland was formed 
from the provinces of the old kmgdom of Poland which 
had been seized and divided by Russia Prussia and 
Austria in the eighteenth century The ancient king 
dom of Bohemia which for many centunes had been 
part of the Austrian dominions became the centre of 
the new Repubhc of Czecho Slo\akia and Serbia w^s 
ividened into the kingdom of Jugo Slavia Austria and 
Hungary became repubhcs 

These arrangements were combmed in the Treaty 
>vith the institution of a League of Nations Its mem- 
bers bound themselves to promote mtemational peace 
to avoid resortmg to war until efforts to amve at a 
peaceful solution of mtemational questions had been 
exhausted to observe treaty obhgations and to respect 
International law The League of Nations is author 
ized to alter provisions of the Treaty of Versailles when 
necessity arises for such changes It began its work 
by issumg mandates to different countnes for the 
admmistration of the former German colonies and m 
the years that have elajised since its foundation it has 
settled several international disputes and has done raudi 
to help the recovery of Europe from the devastation of 
the War penod The League owed its existence largely 
to the enthusiasm of President Wilson but his own 
country refused to ratify the Treaty of Versailles or 
to ]om the League Its ongmal members were the 
Allied and Neutral Powers, but Germany and other ex 
enemy states have smce been admitted to membership 
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The existence of a bodj of sister states m the British 
Empire «as recognized by provisions for the separate 
representation of the self governing Dominions and of 
India and also by the issue of special mandates to the 
Union of South Afnca for the administration of the old 
temtory of German South West Afnca, to the Common 
A%ealth of Austraha for German New Guinea and to 
New Zealand for Samoa 

This international recognition followed a remarkable 
development which occurred in the course of the War 
In 1917 representatives of the Dominions met not in a 
mere conference but in an Impenal WarCabmet which 
took important steps with regard both to the conduct 
of the \var and to the conditions on which the British 
Empire as a ivhole was prepared to make peace The 
Impenal War Cabinet did not sit for any length of time 
but one of its members General Smuts the representa 
tive of South Afnca remamed m this country until the 
end of the War as a member of the small War Cabinet 
which durmg the Premiership of Mr Lloyd George was 
entrusted with the task of carrying on the struggle with 
Germany Since the conclusion of peace vanous events 
and agreements have emphasized the share taken by 
the Dominions m determmmg the poJicj of the Empire 
Before the accession of Queen Victona the colonies had 
been mere dependencies of the mother country dunng 
her reign they came to be regarded as self governing 
provinces of the Empire entitled to manage their oivn 
affairs but still dependent upon Great Britain m all 
matters connected with foreign policy since the Great 
War they have been recognized as partners m the Im 
penal Commonwealth 

The events of the last eight years are too recent to be 
discussed m these pages for they are closely connected 
with modem political contiov erstes The Coalition Gov 
emment of Mr Lloyd George W’as returned to power m 
1918 after a Generi Election amducted m accordance 
with, the provisioia of a Fourth, Reform Act passed in 
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the same year That Act made an extension of the 
franchise to include eveiy man of the age of twenty one 
who has resided in a constituency during the six months 
preceding an election and every woman of the age of 
thirty who possesses a similar residential qualification 
or IS the wnfe of an elector Women were also made 
eligible to Sit in tlie House of Commons 
The Coalition Government after the conclusion of 
the War had to deal with a senous situation m Ireland 
The promise given b> the leader of the Nationalists 
Mr Redmond at the outbreak of the War had been 
kept by his party but the Nationahsts almost at once 
lost their influence which passed to a party known as 
Smn Fern ( ‘ Ourselves Alone ) Smn Fein demanded 
complete independence for Ireland mcludmg Ulster 
and at Easter igi6 some of its extreme members raised 
a icbelhon m which a large area of Dublin was sacked 
After the suppression of the rebellion attempts were made 
to secure an amicable settlement and in 1917 Mr Llovd 
George summoned a National Insh Convention for this 
purpose The Smn Femers would not meet the National 
ists and the Unionists in the Convention and the two 
parties which did meet could not agree After the War 
the Llojd George Cabinet passed two Home Rule Bills 
for Ireland creating separate Parbaments m Southern 
Ireland and in Northern Ireland — ic six counties in 
Ulster Sum Fern refused to work the new constitution 
and the jear 1920 witnessed a civd war m Southern 
Ireland which continued for over a year In the summer 
of 1921 the Government made a truce with the republi- 
cans and in December after many discussions a treaty 
was signed The Irish Treaty of 1921 gave Southern 
Ireland the status of an Oveiieas Dommion Northern 
Ireland remained outside the Insh Free State and is 
governed under the provisions of the Home Rule Act 
of 1920 The settlement was not accepted by the ex 
treme republicans who wished to sever Ireland from 
the Empire and to include Northern Ireland in an 
mdependent state A second civil war broke out m 
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^22 and was suppressed by the authonties of the 
Free State 

Soon after the settlement with Ireland the Coalition 
of Unionists and Liberals which had supported Mr 
Lloyd George since 1916 broke up and a General 
Election m the end of 1922 resulted in a Unionist 
majority A Unionist Goxemment came mto office 
under Mr Bonar Law who had held important posts 
in both the Coahtion Ministnes He died m the follow 
mg year and was succeeded by Mr Stanley Baldwin 
who went to the countiy almost immediately to ask for 
sanction for a policy of Tariff Reform In a General 
riection fought in the end of 1923 no par^ had a clear 
majority but when Parliament met the Liberals gave 
their support to the Labour ParW which took office 
under Mr Ramsay MacDonald as rnme Minister The 
Labour Party had grown m numbers and importance 
since the War In 1918 59 Labour members were re- 
turned m 1922 there were 142 and m 1923 there 
were 191 The Labour Government held office for less 
than a V ear Disputes arose ivith its Liberal supporters 
and a third Genefm Election m the end of 1924 reduced 
the representation of Labour to zst and gave the 
Unionists a large majont> Mr Baldwm formed his 
second Administration 


THE END 
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